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PREFACE. 



The work here printed was done under con- 
ditions which should be known to the reader. 

In 1888 Mr. Latham, then a student in Har^ 
yard College, in the full flush of youth and health, 
was stricken by complete paralysis of his lower 
limbs. The blow was the heavier, because up to 
the time of his seizure he had been distinguished 
for physical vigor and activity. The attack put 
a sudden end to the enjoyments of youth, and 
to the hopes of life. All the resources of med- 
ical art were vain; and it became evident that 
there was hardly a chance even of partial recov- 
ery, that the prospect before him was of perma- 
nent bodily disability, and that his days were 
henceforth to be passed monotonously upon the 
bed, with the little variety of a change to the 
couch or the invalid's chair. 

A common spirit might well have been subdued 
by such a calamity. Mr. T^itham faced his &te 
with composure and detemunation. He deter- 
mined not to be mastered by it. 
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It was in the autumn of 1885 that I heard from 
my friend Professor Child that he had seen Mr. 
Latham at Stookbridge, Massachusetts, where he 
had spent the summer, and that he had been much 
interested in him by his cheerful fortitude and 
manly resolution. He had taken up his studies 
and was pursuing them so far as his strength al- 
lowed, with the hope of ultimately passing the 
examinations requisite for the attainment of the 
bachelor's degree. 

A year or more later Mr. Tiatham asked to be 
enrolled as a member of the class under my in- 
struction. It was arranged that notes on the lec- 
tures, and directions for reading, should be regu- 
larly sent to him; the stated examinations were 
held at his bedside, and his examination papers 
gave evidence not only of diligent and intelligent 
study, but also of such maturity of thought as 
was a natural result of the conditions of his life. 
In 1888 he had the satisfaction of obtaining his 
degree as of the Class of 1884. 

One of the studies which he had taken up dur- 
ing the preceding year was that of Dante. In 
writing to ask for some special advice, he had said, 
^^ In this course I have had a very great amount 
of pleasure, and much hard work besides." And 
later, after obtaining his degree, he wrote : '^ Al- 
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tbongh this year's work lias been completed with 
a fair amonnt of sucoess, I feel that my work lias 
only just began, as I have beoome very maoh in- 
terested in some of the subjects of study. I am 
yeiy anxious to write for the Dante PrisBe, • • . 
and if I may be allowed to compete for it I should 
choose (out of the subjects proposed) the trans- 
lation of Dante's Letters, with historical com- 
ments." Being encouraged to go on with this 
project, he wrote, in August, 1888: ^I expect 
a great deal of pleasure from my work, and I 
am willing to work hard, if my health will only 
permit. I am just about to take up the study of 
German, in order to get back what I once knew, 
as I see that a knowledge of the language is in- 
dispensable. I hope that two or three months' 
fiiathful study may give me enough to enable me 
to read the necessary books." From time to time 
afterwards he wrote of the progress of his studies. 
There was never a word of complaint or repining 
in his letters. No one reading them without 
knowledge of the conditions under which they 
were written would have had a suspicion of what 
those conditions actually were. He was animated 
by the sense that he had entered into a competition 
with men of his own college standing who were 
in full enjoyment of health. He felt the stimulus 
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of work undertaken with a free choice and with 
a definite aim. The scope of his studies widened 
from month to month. ^^It is all absorbingly 
interesting," he wrote; ^^as soon as the books 
come from the Library I shall take them in hand, 
and hope soon to be able to report great strides." 
The books he was looking for were books from the 
library of Harvard College, without which he could 
hardly have accomplished his work. He was one 
of the many scholars in all parts of the country 
who, of late years, have rejoiced in and been grate- 
ful for that liberal administration of this great 
libraiy which has enabled them to carry on studies 
otherwise impossible. 

In a letter written at the end of January, 1889, 
from Washington, where he had established himself 
for the winter, Mr. T/atham said: ^' For a number 
of weeks I have wished to tell you how my work 
progressed, and to consult you on some doubtful 
points, but since my arrival here on December 
first, after a short illness in New Tork, my health 
has been such as to prevent my doing anything for 
days at a time, and when I have felt well I have 
given all my energies to my translations and to 
the necessary reading. Now, however, I am glad 
to say that I am quite well again, and the work 
goes bravely on. ... It is needless to say that I 
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am disappointed in my translations ; that they &11 
&r below what I had hoped to make them, but I 
am afraid I can do nothing to improve them." 
Again, early in April, after mentioning that his 
work had been interrupted by illness, and .by an 
attack of neuralgia in his eyes which compelled 
him to give up reading or writing, and in fact de- 
prived him of any desire to do either, he said : — 

<^ Thus ixa I have made a finiahed translation of all 
the Letters, and have written comments to three of them, 
and would be prepared to write comments to as many 
more in a few days. My showing perhaps seems poor, 
bat I have worked vexy hard, and what I have done 
has been as consdentioas and painstaking as I knew how 
to make it. My comment on the letter to the Cardinal 
of Ostia comjnrises the entire history of the origin of 
the Bianchi and Neri and of their fight for sapremacy, 
ending with the coming of the cardinal. It is long, but 
I conld see no way of shortening it and making it com- 
prehensible. The comment on the letter to the Counts 
Alberto and Guido da Romena is a summary of what 
others haye f ouid out, with a discussion as to whether 
the Alessandro mentioned by Maestro Adamo (Inf. xzx.) 
is the same to whom the letter of condolence refers, or 
another. In the comment to the letter to the Italian 
Cardinals I haye given as concise an account as possible 
of the election of Clement Y., the removal of the Apos- 
tdlic See to Avignon, and the election of John XXII. 
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^' My plan in regard to the otiber letters was as com- 
preliensiye. In regard to iha letter to Moroello Mala- 
spina I had determined to find oat as much in re- 
gard to the family as I could, and to try to decide to 
which Moroello the letter is written, as there is some 
controYcrsy in regard to this point. I have thought for 
some time that in the fatore I shoold like to write a few 
essays on the early Italian Poets, and it seemed to me 
that I conld well hegin my studies with the conunent on 
the letter to Cino da Pistoia, which I should try to 
make critical to some extent, after giving the few hio- 
graphical facto that I could collect 

<' In regard to the letters about Henry VIL and his 
descent into Italy (▼., vL, and viL, in Fraticelli's edi- 
tion) I had made up my mind that it would be much 
better to write one continuous comment, giving a full 
account of what he did and of the stete of Italy at the 
time, of his ^ure and vacillation and final death. Do 
you not think this a much better method than trying to 
divide the comment into three ? 

^' I wish to discuss the genuineness of the letter to 
Guide da Polenta, to give some points in regard to 
Venice at the time to show that its condition was not 
so barbarous as the letter would lead one to suppose, 
and to say something in regard to Guido^ as also in 
regard to the date of the letter. 

<< The comment to the letter to the Florentine friend 
is to be made up of an account of the various decrees 
against Danto; and I thought it would be well to 
gather these bodily in an appendix. 
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<< The comment to the letter to Cangrande is to give 
an account of the Scaligeri, of the court of Cangrande, 
and of what ia known of Dante's sojourn there." 

There is little need to dwell on the character dis- 
played in the passages I have cited from Mr. La- 
tham's letters. Their more intimate portions gave 
the most touching evidence of modesty, and of grat- 
itude for the little that could be done to assist and 
encourage him in his work. 

He spent the summer of 1889 at Medford* His 
health seemed to be improving, and in the early 
autumn he was able twice to come to Cambridge. 
We had not met before. I was greatly struck with 
his personal appearance and bearing. His aspect 
as he sat in his carriage was of a man in health, 
and his talk was free and cheerful, as of one in 
full enjoyment of life. On one of his -visits he 
took occasion to say, with entire simplicity and 
directness, that he had learned to look upon his 
great calamity as a blessing in disguise, that he did 
not repine at being out off from the usual course of 
life, that he belieyed that his deprivation had been 
the means of giving him a truer conception than he 
might otherwise have gained of the right use and 
ends of life, that he was sure that it had quickened 
and deepened within him the desire of self-improve- 
ment, and had secured for him intellectual re- 
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sources and delights far greater than had he been 
blessed with health he should have been likely to 
obtain. ^^ When I compare myself with other men 
of my own age and standing," he said, ^^ I am con- 
fident that I am happier than most of them, and 
not less well employed." He looked forward with 
determination and courage to the future, and the 
prospect before him was not dark. 

He seemed so well that I anticipated for him 
a long period of cheerful and useful employment 
But in the following winter his constitution gave 
way under the strain imposed upon it The bone 
of one of his legs broke, and the healing was accom- 
plished with difficulty. He suffered much. In the 
intervals of comparative relief from pain and weak- 
ness he continued his work, and he was able in May 
to submit it nearly complete to the committee of 
the Dante Society in whose hands was the allot- 
ment of the prize for which he had striven. The 
work was so comprehensive that the judgment of 
it required time. The conclusion of it had left him 
exhausted. The physicians ordered a change of air 
for him. He was taken to Virginia, but he did 
not revive, and he was then advised to come to the 
North. The journey was easily effected, but he 
reached Boston very ill, and a day or two after his 
arrival he sank, and died on the 21st of July. It 
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is a lasting souroe of regret that he had not learned 
the unanimous decision of the Committee awarding 
to him the prize for which he had striven, and which 
he had ardently desired. 

Just before ¥rriting these last words I happened 
upon a sentence of Seneca's which seems to me to 
form an apposite dose to this brief record of Mr. 
Latham's later years: Semper contra fortunam 
lucUxta vvrtuB etiam cUra efectum propositi operis 
enituit. 

C. £. Norton. 

Cambbidgo, Marchy 1891. 



EDITOR'S NOTE. 



It lias been my privilege to prepare for publica- 
tion the work on which, with a fervor beyond his 
strength, my friend concentrated the last two years 
of his life. I have felt it my sole duty to present 
thb work with as few changes as possible, as a 
memorial of him, and as a record both of his schol- 
arship and its results. To change what he wrote 
— except by the verbal emendations of a proof- 
reader — or to add to it, would have been to make 
by just so much the record less faithful and the 
memorial less unique. Certain changes, however, 
beside the correction of the errors of detail that 
necessarily occur in a work of such scope, conceived 
and elaborated under such harassing circumstances, 
I have permitted mjrself . Quotations from Italian 
or Latin authors I have as a rule given in English. 
For the ^^ Divine Comedy " I used Mr. Longfel- 
low's translation; for the ^^Convito" Miss Hil- 
lard's. For other quotations I have either chosen 
a trustworthy translation or supplied a version my- 
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self. I have also added here and there in brack- 
ets slight explanatory notes, and I have in a meas- 
ure fulfilled my friend's plan by selecting from the 
*' Divine Comedy " appropriate mottoes for the va- 
rious comments. 

In the Appendix I have briefly stated the main 
points in the discussion about the authenticity of 
some of the letters, for I am convinced that with 
some such statement Mr. T/atham meant to intro- 
duce his work. Mr. T/atham also meant to re- 
print in an appendix the various Horentme de- 
crees against Dante. The interested reader will 
find them excellently collected in Signer Del Lun- 
ge's ^^ Dell' esilio di Dante." To reproduce them 
here without the comment with which my friend 
meant to accompany them would be inappropriate. 

G. R. Cabfkntjul 

MA8IA0HU8BTT8 IkBTITUTS OF TbGHVOLOOT, 

Jume, 1801. 
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DANTE'S LETTERS, 



LETTER L 

To the most lererend Father in Christy to the meet be- 
loved of their lords, the Lord Nicolas, hy the graee of 
heayen Bishop of Ostia and Velletri, Legate of the Apoa- 
tolio See, and also ordained by Holy Chnreh peaoemaker in 
Tuscany, Bomagna and the Mazemma, and in the lands and 
regions lying adjacent, his most obedient sons, Alessandro, 
Captain, the Coandl and Corporation of the party of the 
Bianchi of Florence, commend themselves most loyally and 
sealonsly. 

1. Haying been admoniflhed by salutary precepts 
and entreated by Apostolic compassion, we respond 
to the series of holy messages which yon ha^e sent, 
after counsels dear to us. And if on account of 
excess of tardiness we should be adjudged guilty 
of negligence or slothfulness, may your holy dis- 
cretion ^ prevail over your judgments, taking into 
consideration how great and what kind of counsels 



^ Of. CoHvito, Tnt L cap. 11: ''The Snt [eaiMe] is intsDee- 
tnal blindnea (cetAitd di discreiiom). ... Of the Sxst we may 
thus : As the seositiTe pert of the sool has its eyts, by 
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and answers are necessary to our party, in order 
that, proceeding fittingly, it may maintain the fidel- 
ity of fellowship. But if, peradyentore, after ex- 
amining the matters on which we touch, we nmy 

which it perceiTei the diffeienoe in things, «■ to their extanal 
coloring ; so the rational part has its e3re, by which it peroetrea 
the difference in things as to their adaptation to a certain end, 
and this is discernment (ditcrezUme). And as he who is blind 
in the eyes of sense always follows the lead of others, for 
CTil or good; so he who is blind to the light of disoemment, 
always, in his judgments, follows the popular Toioe, whether 
it be right or wrong. ... Of the nse of this light of discern- 
ment the common people especially are depriTed, beeanse, ooon- 
ined from the beginning of thdr Utcs in some trade, their mind 
is so absorbed in that by force of necessity, that they are capa- 
ble of understanding nothing else. And because the habit of 
Tirtue, whether moral or inteUeotnal, cannot be acquired sud- 
denly, but must be the result of long custom, and they are 
altogether deyoted to some trade, and care nothing to know other 
things, it is impossible for them to haTO discernment. Whence it 
happens that they often cry, ' LoEig life I ' to [that which is] 
their death, or, ' Death I * to [that which is] their life, provided 
that somebody begins it. And this is a most dangerous effect of 
their blindness. Wherefore BoSthius pronounced popular glocj 
to be Tain, because he saw that it was without disoemment" 

Also cf . CwwitOy Trat iT. cap. 8 : 

"^ The most beautiful branch that springs from the root of rea- 
son is diwemmenL For as [St] Thomas says, in the Prulogue to 
the Ethics f to understand the relation of one thiqg to another is 
the special act of reason ; and this is discernment.*' 

Also cf . Letter XL 2 : 

**But the ignorance of the herd fotmeth judgments without 
discretion; and eren as it tlunketh the sun is a foot in magnitude, 
so in regard to one thing and the other it is deoeiTed by its cre- 
dnUty.'' 
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seem to have been wanting in due eelerity, we 
supplicate that the saperabnndanoe of yoor good- 
ness may be indulgent to ns. 

2. As not ungrateful sons, therefore, did we 
behold the letter of your paternal solicitude, which, 
consonant with the beginning of all our desires, 
forthwith filled our minds with so great a joy that 
no one could measure it either in word or thought ; 
for the course of your letter promises more than 
once, under paternal admonitions, that welfare 
which we, wellnigh beside ourselves in our desire for 
it, coveted for our country. For what else did we 
rush into civil war ? What else did our white ban- 
ners seek? To what other end were our swords 
and lances reddened, unless that those who had mu- 
tilated the civil laws in foolhardy enjoyment should 
submit their necks to the yoke of righteous legis- 
lation, and be compelled to maintain the peace of 
the country? In truth, the Intimate barb of our 
intention, flying forth from the thong that we have 
stretched,^ sought, seeks, and will seek in the fu- 
ture, only the quiet and liberty of the Florentine 



iCf.Piir^.xxT.17, 18: 

''Let fly 

The bow ol speeoh thoo to the barb bast dzawn.** 

AIM Pur^-xza. 16-10: 

** Bren ae a or(N»-bow bteaka, wben 't is diaehaiged 
Too teoaely dzawn, the bowatring and the bow, 
And with leas f oroe the arzow hits the mark, 
So I gire way beneath thai heavy bmden," 
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people. But if you watch over onr rights so grate- 
fully to U8, and strive to lead our adversaries baok 
to the furrows of good oituenship in such a way 
as our saored endeavors wished, who will attempt 
to return meet thanks to you? Neither does it lie 
in our power, O father, nor in that of whatever of 
the Florentine people is to be found on earth ; but 
if in heaven there is any piety which provides a 
reward for such deeds, may it bestow a suitable 
recompense upon you,^ — upon you who have put 
on compassion for so great a city, and hasten to 
allay the profane quarrels of the citizens. 

3. Surely, since Erate L., a man of earnest piety, 
a promoter of policy and peace, admonished us 
and earnestly entreated us for you, even as your 
letter did also, to cease from every assault and 
practice of warfare, and to deliver ourselves entirely 
into your paternal hands, we, as your most devoted 
sons, and lovers of peace and justice, having now 
sheathed our swords, submit ourselves to your 
guidance with ready and sincere good will, as will 
be set forth in the answer of your messenger, the 
aforesaid Frate L., and as will be made dear in 
public documents solemnly proclaimed. 

4. Therefore we supplicate in a filial tone, and 
with the greatest affection, your merciful compas- 
sion, praying that you may be willing to pour down 
upon that Florence, now overwrought for so long 

1 Tlui pMMge k a diTMt pM^phraM of the JSnold, i. 600-606. 
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a time, the sleep of tranquillity and peace; and 
that like a compassionate ibther, you may hold us, 
who are always the defenders of her people, and 
those who are of our party, as intrusted to your 
protection, who, as we have never been deficient in 
love of country, intend in like manner never to 
deviate from the limitations of your precepts, but 
always to render an obedience as loyal as dutiful 
to whatever it may please you to command. 



COMMENT ON LETTER L 

A CHAPTER OF FLORENTINE HISTORT. 

The oitixeiii ol the diTidad eity. 

InfemOy tL 6L 

The b^inning of the year 1300 found all Italy 
at peace ; for the time being arms were laid aside 
and the care of the soul became paramount. The 
roads were thronged with people who, in obedience 
to the mandate of Boniface Vlll., flocked to Some 
from all parts of the world to receive absolution 
for their sins, and to lay their tributes at the feet 
of that proud and ambitious pontiff. Florence is 
described as never having been in a more pros- 
perous condition, excelling in the number of its 
inhabitants as well as in riches and influence, and 
ruling nearly the whole of Tuscany. But, says 
y illani,^ this great prosperity brought forth pride 

1 Ormuea, Tiii. 89. 
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and oormptlon, by which the feasts and pleasures 
of the Florentines, who up to that time had been 
wont to enjoy many delights, were brought to an 
end ; for the seeds had already been sown, which, 
no later than the spring, should yield such a har- 
vest of discord and oppression as to make the time 
that had gone before seem doubly bright by con- 
trast 

In the Sesto di Porta San Piero there lived two 
&milies, from whose envy of each other, which soon 
burst into hatred and bloodshed, were to come all 
the misfortunes of the following years. The Cer- 
chi, at whose head was Messer Yieri, a man of 
whom the chroniclers have little to say, except that 
he was of little malice and no speaker, were rich 
and powerful merchants, with a great number of 
dients ; but they were of ignoble birth, unpolished 
and uncultivated, as people are apt to be who have 
risen from small beginnings to great power and 
influence. The Donati, on the other hand, were 
soldiers and of noble blood, but were not as rich as 
their neighbors ; and this was probably one cause 
of their envy of and hatred for the Cerchi, who 
had lately bought the palace of the Counts Ghiidi 
in their vicinity, and who outshone them in pomp 
and display. Corso, the head of the family, was 
a very difEerent man from the good-natured and 
easy-going, if perhaps rather weak, Yieri de' 
He is described as having great personal 
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beauty and a gracious maDner, but he was selfish, 
ambitions, and more oniel than Catiline, with a 
mind always intent on e^iL^ If the Cerchi had 
excited the envy of the Donati, the Donati had 
ronsed the hatred of the Cerchi, for on the death 
of his wife, Corso had married the daughter of 
Messer Aocirrito da GrayiUe, an heiress, — much 
against the will of her rehitives, the Cerchi, who 
tried to prevent the union, and thus gave rise to 
much scandal and danger, both to the city and to 
special persons.^ 

Thus the hatred of these two &milies grew from 
day to day, when, as if to add new fuel to the 
flame, the two branches of the Cancellieri were 
introduced into the city from Pistoia, which seems 
to have excelled itself in doing ill on this occasion,^ 
rince from it the new factions of Bianchi and Neri 
were to take their rise. The Cancellieri were 
descended from Ser Cancelliere, a rich merchant, 
who, being twice married, had many sons, who be- 
came rich knights and worthy men. These in 
turn had many sons, so that at the end of the thir- 
teenth century they counted more than a hundred 

ilTilUm, Cromca, tuL 06; Dido Compagm, m. 21. It is 
weQ to take the ■tatementi ol tlus ohroiiiele with great oantkiii, 
ai in its preaent f onn there ean bo cman donbt that it datea from 
the fifteenth oentnry. It ia prinoipaUy iraliiable for the fiTid and 
lifeliKe portraitB it gsf9B ox aome oontem^Miraiiea* 

* Dino Compagni, L 20. 

• Inf. xxT. 10-12. 
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meii-at«nii8, and were not only the greatest fanuly 
in Pistoia, but one of the greatest in all Tuaoany. 
But, as usnal, their prosperity produced envy and 
hatred; and the descendants of one wife, who is 
said to have been called Bianca, from which Uie 
faction took its name, came to odds with those of 
the other wife, who in contradistinction took the 
name of NerL At last they came to blows, and 
one of the Bianohi was wounded. The Neri, that 
they might be at peace with their kinsmen, sent the 
one who had inflicted the wound to ask pardon, 
and begged that the Bianchi should take what ven- 
geance they chose, which they, having neither pity 
nor mercy, did by cutting o£E his hand. Forth- 
with all Pistoia was divided between the two par- 
ties. The older party names, Gktelph and Ghibel- 
line, were forgotten. Murders, fights among the 
citizens, and evils of all kinds resulted. At this 
point the Florentines, who feared that the suprem- 
acy of the Gktelphs would be destroyed, assumed 
the dictatorship of the city, with the consent of the 
Pistoiese, and ill-advisedly sent the heads of both 
factions to Florence, with the hope of reconciling 
them. The Cancellieri Neri went to the house of 
the Frescobaldi, who were friends of the Donati ; 
the Cancellieri Bianchi to that of the Cerchi, who 
were their relatives ; and thus the Donati became 
the head of the Neri, and the Cerchi of the Bian- 
chi &ction.^ 

1 YiUaiii, Orofitra, yIB. Sa 
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It is not strange that in an age when passions 
were so unbridled, when personal animosity ran so 
high, when oraelty was rather the role than the 
exception, that the factions, whether Gkielph and 
Ghibelline or Neri and Bianohi, with which the 
cities of Italy were rent, should take their rise 
from the private feuds of two powerful families, 
rather than from any great principles that were 
involyed ; principles were a matter of secondary 
consideration and followed later on, when one fac- 
tion invariably ranged itself on the side of the 
Pope, the other on that of the emperor. As in 
1215 the feud between the Buondelmonti and the 
Amidei had given rise to the factions of Gkielph 
and Ghibelline, so now the quarrel between the 
Cerchi and the Donati made it possible for the 
Bianchi and the Neri to find afoothold in Florence. 
The new factions, which were caused primarily by 
envy and the desire for power, divided all Florence 
anew, tore asunder &milies and neighbors, and 
separated the Ghielph party into its two main ele- 
ments. The Neri, or pure Gkielphs, with the 
Donati and Paszi at their head, was the party of 
the nobles, and in this differed from that of the 
Ghielphs in other cities, which as a rule was made 
up of popdafd. It comprised all those, Guelph 
nobles and others, who wished to restrict the gov- 
ernment to a few, and to repress the people ; it was 
the party of revolution, and sought to overthrow the 
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ezifltmg government and laws, and looked to the 
Pope as its head. The Bianohi, on the other hand, 
was the party of moderation, and daring its short 
supremacy was guilty of no excesses; it was the 
party of the people in a government of the people, 
and sought to preserve the liberty and equality of 
the Florentines. Its following was so great that it 
held the government of the city almost entirely in 
its hands, and had its leaders, the Cerohi, been men 
of such ambition and capacity as the Donati, there 
can be little doubt that the contest would have 
resulted differently. For the Cerchi were popular 
with all classes : with the popolani on account of 
their wealth and because they did not seek to grind 
them down; with the Ghibellines, because they 
were not too severe when in power ; with the ple- 
beians, or popolo miniUOy because they were much 
opposed to the banishment of Gtiano della Bella, 
and lately because it was discovered that, deserting 
the councils of the Gktelphs, they sided more and 
more with the people and the Signoria. Many cit- 
izens and powerful &milies thus enrolled themselves 
under the banners of the CerchL Among these 
were Dante, his ** first friend" — Gktido Caval- 
canti, — Dino Compagni, and, in &ct, all who de- 
sired peace and equality.^ 

Thus far the hatred of the two parties, which had 

1 Dino Compagiii, L 20, 21; YillAiii, CVomco, Txil 89; Gino 
Cftppoui, Stcria di Fireiut, toL L bk. iL chap. 4 
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been growing hotter and hotter daring these first 
months of 1300, had shown itself only in insults of 
one sort or another,. or in sarcasms from Corso, who 
delighted to call his less brilliant rival V cuino di 
Partem on account of his poor oratory. Yieri, at 
the instigation of the Gktelphs, who feared that the 
Bianchi would unite with the Ghibellines, had been 
sent for by Boni&ce ViU., who offered him tem- 
poral and spiritual blessings if he would be recon- 
ciled with his rivals, and was highly incensed whien 
the former departed, saying that he had no quarrel 
with any one. But on the evening of the first of 
May, when according to ancient custom all Florence 
was making merry, and the streets were thronged 
with bands of young men and maidens, who filled 
the air with the sounds of music and laughter, the 
first blood was shed, and that night the whole city 
was in arms. It happened that, as a dance of 
women was going on in the Piazza di Santa Trinita, 
two mounted bands of young Cerchi and Donati, 
who were going about the city armed and ready for 
an encounter, met, grew angry, and began to spur 
their horses against each other. From this a great 
quarrel and mXlie arose, many were wounded, and 
Bicoverino, the son of Bicovero de' Cerchi, had his 
nose severed from his face. This, says Villani,^ 
was the b^inning of the factions of the Bianchi 
and the Neri, from which such great and evil oon- 

1 CVtmtea, TiiL Sa 
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sequenoes ensued to the Ghielplui and Ghibellines, 
to all Florence, and even to the whole of Italy. 

It must have been at this time, or perhaps later, 
that many of the Donati and Cerohi went to attend 
a funeral in the Piazza de' FresoobaldL It was the 
custom at such gatherings for the citizens to sit on 
the ground on rush mats, while those of higher 
rank, cavaliers and doctors, sat above them on 
benches. On this occasion it happened that many 
of the plebeian followers of the Cerchi and Donati 
were seated opposite each other. One of them, 
either to arrange his clothes or for some other pur- 
pose, stood up. Straightway those opposite him, 
full of suspicion, stood up also, and laid their hands 
to their swords. This threw the whole assem- 
bly into confusion, and the city was up in arms 
once more. Each one fled to his own house and 
gathered together his followers. A band of the 
Cerchi, among whom was Gtiido Cavalcanti, — a 
bitter enemy of Corso Donati, according to Dino 
Compagni, — with a number of foUowers on horse 
and foot, rushed to the house of the Donati in the 
Porta San Piero, but not finding them, proceeded 
to San Piero Maggiore, where Corso Donati had 
gathered together some of his friends. The two 
bands immediately fell upon each other, and the 
Cerohi were shamefully repulsed and put to flight. 
For this both parties were punished by the com- 
mune. It was not long after this that some of the 
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Cerchi, who had been on their estates at Nepozzano 
and Pogliano, were set upon as they were return- 
ing to Florence by a band of the Donati, who had 
gathered together at Bemoli; and some of each 
party were wounded. Again each side was accused 
by the commune and condemned to pay a fine ; and 
the Donati, who were for the most part poor, were 
imprisoned for non-payment. The Cerohi, fearing 
that through the arts of their adversaries they 
might be ruined in paying fines, followed their ex- 
ample, against the advice of Vieri and others of 
their house, who knew the constitution and delicacy 
of their young men. And thus they also went to 
prison, where four of them died shortly after eat- 
ing a pork pie, which had been given them by 
Neri Abati, the governor of the prison, who, al- 
though he had undoubtedly poisoned them, was 
never brought to justice, but lived to commit still 
greater crimes.^ 

During all this time, while the new factions were 
forming in Florence, which were to produce such 
an absolute, such' an unexpected change in Dante's 
whole life, we catch no glimpse at all of him, and 
it is not known whether he was in Florence or not. 
It has been conjectured^ that he was in Bome 
taking part in the Jubilee* But wherever he may 
have been at this time, it is certain that he was in 

1 See Vnbuii, Cnmiea, tuL 71. 

3 Balbo, Viia di Damte^ bk. i ohap. la 
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Elorenoe on the fifteenth day of June, when with 
Noffo di Ghiido Buonafedi, Neri di Messer Jacopo 
del giudioe Alberti, Nello di Arrighetto Doni, Bindo 
di Donato Bilenchi, and Bicco Ealconetti, as eol- 
leagaes, with Fazio da Micoiole as gonfalonierej 
and with Ser Aldobrandino d' Uggnccione da Campi 
as secretary, he entered upon his priorate. In 
regard to this event he says, in a letter quoted by 
Leonardo Bruni but now lost : ^' All my woes and 
misfortunes had their cause and beginning in my 
unlucky election to the priorate, of which, though 
I was not on the score of prudence worthy, never- 
theless, on the score of fidelity and age I was not 
unworthy." 

The one event which we can be sure took place 
during Dante's term of office was the coming to 
Florence of the Cardinal Matteo d' Acquasparta, 
whom Boniface had sent as his legate, at the insti- 
gation of the captains and council of the Gktelphs, 
who feared that through the constant discords of 
the Bianchi and Neri the Ghibellines would again 
come into power. This indeed seemed very likely, 
both on account of the good behavior of the Ghib- 
ellines, and from the fact that many of them, who 
were held good men, had already been elected to 
office. The cardinal arrived in June and was re- 
ceived by the Florentines with all the honor due to 
his high office. But when he asked for full power 
to reconcile the Florentines and, in order to do 
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away with the factions of Bianohi and Neri, wished 
to make refonns, to change the manner of electing 
the priors, and to divide the offices and honors 
equally between both parties, the Bianchi, who 
held the Signoria in their hands, fearing lest they 
should lose their power and be deceived by the 
Pope and his legate, were obdurate, and flatly re- 
fused to yield him obedience.^ That they were jus- 
tified in their suspicion of the cardinal was amply 
proved by the events which immediately followed, 
while he was still in Florence. 

On the eve of Saint John, as the various guilds, 
preceded by their consuls, were on their way to 
offer prayers at San Giovanni, as was their custom, 
they were set upon and beaten by certain grandly 
who cried : *^ We are they who defeated the enemy 
at Campaldino, and you have deprived us of the 
offices and honors of our city." Upon this the 
priors took counsel with some of the citizens, among 
whom was Dino Compagni, and it was determined 
to banish the heads of each party. Of the Donati, 
Corso and Sinibaldo Donati, Bosso and Bossellino 
della Tosa, Giachinotto and Pazzo de' Pazzi, Gteri 
Spini, Porco Manieri, and some others, were ban- 
ished to the Castel della Pieve; of the Cerchi, 
Gentile, Torrigiano, and Carbone de' Cerchi, Gui- 
do Cavalcanti, Baschiera della Tosa, Baldinaccio 
Adimari, Naldo Gherardini, and others, were ban- 

1 YlUani, CWmtca, TiiL 40. 
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to Sanana, whither they went immediately. 
But perhaps because Vieri, the head of the oppo- 
site party, was not banished and Corso, the head 
of the Donati, was, the Donati were not willing to 
yield obedience ; ^' and,*' says Dino, ** if they had 
not obeyed and had taken arms, they would that 
day have taken the city." For the Lucohese, with 
the knowledge of the cardinal, were hastening to 
their aid with a large army, and turned back only 
on being threatened by the priors. The designs of 
the cardinal were thus clearly revealed to them, 
and it was evident that the peace that he sought 
was to abase the party of the Cerohi and exalt that 
of the Donati. When this was understood, many 
turned against him, and some one shot an arrow in 
at the window of the bishop's palace, where he had 
taken up his residence, and so terrified him that he 
removed to the house of Tommaso de' Moszi in 
Oltramo, and later retired from the city, leaving it 
under an interdict.^ 

After the departure of the Pope's l^;ate, the gov- 
ernment of the city seems to have come entirely into 
the hands of the Bianchi ; for those who had been 
banished to Sarzana were soon recalled, on account 
of the unhealthiness of the place. Gruido Caval- 
canti, indeed, came back ill, and died on the 27th 
or 28th of Aug^t of the same year.^ 

^ Del Lnngo, Dino Conqtagni, L pp. 181, 182. 

' It is impoMibU to be certun m regard to the ohrcmologj ol 
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Tbe Neri also were soon recalled from banisli- 
ment, with the exception of Corso Donati, who 
had brdken from his place of esdle, and had gone 
to Borne or Anagni, where the Pope was, to induce 
bim to send some prince of the house of France to 
reinstate his party in power. On his return from 
Florence the Cardinal d' Acqoasparta had given 
an account of the state of affairs there; and it 
may be supposed that Boni&ce listened with no 
unwilling ear to Corso, who was seconded by the 
prayers and petitions of the captains of the 
Ooelphs, and of the Spini, the Pope's bankers and 
advisers. They represented that tiie city had once 
more come into the power of the GHiibellines, and 
would, moreover, become a stronghold of the Colon- 
na, his especial enemies ; so Boni&ce promised to 
lend them the aid of Charles of Yalois, the brother 
of Philip the Fair, who had left France in order to 

■ome of the erents of this year. iniUni, who u usually the aaleet 
guide in this paitieiilar, plaoes the distmhaiioe at the faneral 
in the Palasso IVesoohaldi in the month of Deeemher, after the 
eondngof OaHinal d* Aegnai^rta. He ako says that the heads of 
both parties were banished after the oraspiraey of Santa Trinitlu 
Although in this instance he assigns no date, it might be sup- 
posed from the number of the chapter that the erent ooenired in 
the spring of 1801. The banjahment of the heads of both partiee 
mnst haTO taken place daring Dante's priosate, as it is now 
pvored that Goido Gayaloanti died on the 27th or 28th of Angnst, 
1800. See Del Lnngo, Dino Compagni^ toL iL p. 96 [of. also 
Ubid, Tol. ii. p. 110, n. 16, and p. 114, n. 
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join Charles of Naples in an expedition against 
Philip of Aragon.^ 

In the meantime the leaders of the Neri, the 
captains of the Guelphs, and many oitissens, had 
met in the church of Santa Trinita to deyise some 
means of regaining their ascendency in the city; 
but the plot was discovered, and for a second time 
the leaders of the party of the Donati were ban- 
ished. While the times were becoming more and 
more troublous, we still find Dante appearing scy- 
eral times in public affairs. On the 18th and 14th 
of April, 1801, he voted in the Council of the Cch 
pitudini (heads of Arts) and other SapienJUs on 
the manner of the election of the Signoria; the 
28th of April, 1801, by a decree of six officials of 
Florentine streets, he and a notary, Ser GugUelmo 
della Piagentina, were intrusted with enlarging 
and restoring the street of San Procolo from Borgo 
della Piagentina to the little stream of the AiErico. 
On June 19, 1801, in two meetings of the Coun- 
cil of the Hundred he voted against granting the 
Pope the auxiliary troop of one hundred soldiers 
for which he had asked. This vote, which was in 
the minority, was afterwards used as an accusation 
against Dante. On the 18th of September he 
again voted, whether in the affirmative or negative 
it is not known, in the assembly of all the councils, 
on the measure to be taken for the maintenance of 

^ YiUani, nii. 43; Dino GomiMigiii, u. 3. 
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the Ordinances of Jnstioe and the Staitates of the 
People.^ 

When mmors of what had taken place in Borne 
reached Florence, there was great consternation 
among the people, and especially among the Bian- 
chi, who held the government of the city completely 
in their hands, and feared that the arriyal of 
Charles would at least compel them to divide the 
offices with the Neri, even if they did not lose their 
offices altogether and were not driven from the 
dty.* 

1 See Gaspazji Storia della leiteratura iudiana^ toL L pp. 
238, 2d0 ; alio, for the doeomenta, Fntioelli, Viia di DanUf chap. 
5, notes and illiietzations, pp. 136 fE. 

* It has been the onatom of historians and hiographeis to state 
that the Bianehi sent ambassadoss, among whom was Dante, to 
Rome, between the middle of September and the first of October, 
to intercede with Bonifaoe. Bat in recent years graTC doabts 
haTe arisen in regard to the embassy, and especially in regard to 
Dante's share in it. The only one among the contempcimry 
chroniclers who mentions the embassy at all is Dino Gompagm ; 
and he does not say posttiTely that Dante was one of the three 
ambassadora sent From the fact that he mentions only two 
names, and ssTcral pages farther on, in giving a list of those who 
were banished in April, 1302, names Dante, che era imbcudadon a 
Boma^ the story has grown. Boccaccio hints at such an embassy. 
He does not, howerer, say that one wob sent, bnt merely that the 
heads of the party considered that one ought to be sent, — pronved" 
derOf die ambtuceria si dooeaee wumdare alptgM, —and that Dante 
shoold be chosen its leader. "The story certainly offers a most 
fa it ere s t i ng commentary npon the slender sooroes from which hi»> 
toriani often draw to make np a connected nanatiTe. For Leo- 
nardo Bmni, writing in the fifteenth century, it has already 
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In the month of September, 1801, Charles of 
Yalois arrived at Anagni, whither Charles IL had 
also oome to meet him, was reoeived witli due honor 
by the Pope and the oardinalfl, and was forthwith 
made Count of Bomagna. After due oonsulfcation it 
was readily arranged that the eipedition to Sieily, 
which had been the principal cause of his ocmiing 
from France, should be delayed until the following 
spring; and Boni&oe, who had not forgotten his 
wrath against the Bianchi and his promises to 
Corso and his party, ordered him to proceed 
forthwith to Florence, which in his journey from 
Lucca to Anagni he had passed by without enters 
ing, and in addition to his other titles made him 
Pacifier of Tuscany. Accordingly, on All Saints' 
Day, 1801, Charles of Yalois made his entry into 
Florence, with his band of five hundred French- 
men, greatly increased by those, exiles and others, 
who had joined him from Tuscany, Bomagna, and 
Florence. While Charles was still at Siena, on his 



beeome an aasured fact He uys, " At this time Dante waa not 
in Florenoe, bat at Borne, where he had been lent ehortly befoie 
ae ambaaeador to tiie Pope, to offer the harmony and peace of the 
eitiieni." One biographer alter another baa followed in hia 
Btepe, until in the pieeent oentnry Troya {Vekro aUegorieo di 
Dante) baa gone to far ae to giTe tiie aignmenta that Dante need 
with Bonifaee. For a complete argoment againat the probability 
of each an tmhcmj hayiqg been eent, eee Bartdi, Sioria dtUa 
leUeratwra italianOf toL t. Appendix; alio, ScartasEini'a Hand' 
book to Dante, DaHdaon's translation, pp. 80^83. 
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way from Anagni, the priors had been very suspi- 
oioos of his ooming, and many oonsoltations had 
been held as to whether he should be admitted to 
the city or not. Ambassadors had finally been 
sent to him. He had answered with fair and 
friendly words, that he came for their well-being 
and to bring peace among them, and he had sworn 
that he would acquire no jurisdiction over Flor- 
ence, that he would assume none of the offices or 
honors of the city, either in the name of the em- 
pire or in any other way, and that he would not 
change any of its laws or customs. The Floren- 
tines now went forth to meet him and to do him 
honor, with banners flying and with horses capar- 
isoned with silk and doth of gold. Viewed in the 
light of the events that now followed in such quick 
succession, there is something ghastly about his 
entry. Underneath all the display, all the feigned 
joy at his coming, the citizens were f uU of fear and 
suspicion, which were ready to break forth at any 
moment. 

The city was weakly governed. The priors, 
among whom was Dino Compagni, though good 
men and above suspicion, were not equal to the 
exigencies of the times. Their policy was vacillat- 
ing ; they seem to have been without a leader, and 
were entirely nnaUe to cope with Boni&ce and 
Charles of Y alois. They spent their time in con- 
sultation when prompt action was all that could 
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have saved the city. In order not to be sospeoted, 
they called a council of forty oitiaena of both paiv 
ties, which instead of aiding them only made mat- 
ters worse. Those who were evil^ninded bid not 
speak, and the others had lost ooorage ; some held 
the floor while talking foolishly ; some spent the 
time in blaming the priors; and some wished 
them deposed from office and others put in their 
place. In the mean time Charles, who had refused 
to accept the quarters usually assigned to princes 
and people of distinction when they visited Fbr- 
ence, had gone to the house of the Frescobaldi in 
Oltramo. 

On the 5th of November the podesta, captain, 
priors, all the councilors, the Bishop of Florence, 
and all the people of note, gathered in the church 
of Santa Maria Novella, and after some debate 
concluded to confide to Charles the care and gov- 
ernment of the city, with authority to reconcile the 
Bianchi and Neri factions of the Guelphs. He on 
his side accepted, and Qwore, as the son of a king, 
to preserve the city in a good and peaceful condi- 
tion. But even as he swore he perjured himself, 
for, by the advice of Musciatto Franzesi, a Floren- 
tine who had come with him from France, his peo- 
ple, who had thus far gone without arms, were now 
armed. Forthwith fear and suspicion, which had 
been smouldering so long, broke forth; grandi 
and popclani flew to arms ; each house ¥ra8 f orti- 
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fied and garrisoned ; and the city was barricaded in 
many places. The bell on the palace of the priors 
tolled in vain ; not a single one of the Cerchi was 
to be seen either on foot or horseback. Two of 
the Adimari, with their followers, alone answered 
the summons; but finding no one, they retired, 
leaving the piazza deserted. 

To make the confusion complete G>rso Donati 
returned from banishment at this point, with the 
connivance of Lackland,^ and with a band of friends 
and followers broke into the city, aided by friends 
within the walls. Schiatta de' Cancellieri, the cap- 
tain of the three hundred horse, hearing of his 
coming, wished to take him. Vieri de' Cerchi, 
however, who is mentioned but once in all this 
troublous time, objected, and, relying on his peo- 
ple, said, *^Let him come." In the meantime cry- 
ing, ** Fiva, Messer Gorso e 7 barone I " the people 
flocked to Donati's side. He, seeing his power 
and following, which increased at each moment, 
rushed forthwith to the prisons and released the 
prisoners ; then to the palace of the podesta ; then 
to that of the priors, and compelled them to lay 
down their authority and return to their houses. 
The criminab, evil-doers of all kinds, and the 
exiles who were in the city, seeing Florence with- 
out head or government, took courage and b^an 
to rob shops and counting-houses, the dwellings of 

^ [Cliaries of Valois was ninlnumwd Stnutsn^ LmUmmL] 
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the Bianohi and of thoae who ooaU not dsfoad 
tfaonselTes. For five long days the oHy remained 
without governors ; anaiohy reigned ; pillage, mxxt- 
der, arson, and outrages of all kinds took {daoe. 
Corso Donati, who seems to have been more like a 
fiend incarnate than a human being, acted as leader, 
and instigated his followers to new horrors. For 
eight days more bands went through the country, 
robbing and burning houses. During all this time, 
Charles of Yalois lifted no finger to save the city, 
gave no heed to the oaths he had taken as the son 
of a king, but pillaged and extorted money on his 
own account. 

Finally there was a luU, and Charles and his 
council elected new priors to complete the unex- 
pired term of those who had been deposed from 
office, — this time all from the Neri and from the 
worst of the popolani. A few days later these 
priors chose as podesta Cante Gbtbrielle da Ghibbio, 
an ardent Guelph, who had come to Florence with 
Charles of Yalois. 

In the same month (November, 1801) Boniface 
again sent Cardinal d' Acquasparta to pacify the 
warring elements in the city. Whatever may have 
been the Pope's object, it is evident that the cardi- 
nal, though clumsy and not equal to the emergency, 
was perfectly honest in Ids attempts. He arranged 
several marriages among the rival families, the 
usual way of bringing concord out of discord ; but 
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when he wished to diyide the offioee among the 
two factions, the Neri, with Charles at their back, 
absolutely declined to aooept his authority, and he 
again departed, leaving the city under an interdict. 
All semblance of a peace ¥ras again dissipated on 
Christmas Day. For as Niccolb de' Cerohi and 
some companions were passing, on their way to the 
country, through the Piazsa di Santa Croce, where 
a sermon was being preached, they were perceived 
by Simone, the son of Corso Donati and nephew 
of Niccolb, and followed to the bridge over the 
AfErioo. There Simone assaulted and killed his 
unde. In the mlelSe, however, he vras himself 
wounded, tod died the same or the following night, 
which, says Yillani, was considered a great misfor^ 
tune, as he was the most accomplished youth in 
Florence, and the only hope of his &ther. 

Cante GhibrieUe had proved a willing tool in the 
hands of the Neri, and the first few months of 1802 
were filled with accusations, condemnations, and 
confiscations, though at first no one was banished. 
But still the Neri were not satisfied : they entered 
into an agreement with Pierre Ferrant of Langne- 
doc, one of Charles's barons, to make a conspiracy 
with the Cerohi, Baldinaooio degli Adimari, Basohi- 
era de' Toeinghi, Naldo Oherardini, and others of 
the Bianchi, and to promise for a large sum of 
money to reinstate them in power and betray Valois 
into their hands. Letters consequently were drawn 
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up, or forged, to which the seal of the 
was affixed. These were carried to Charles by 
Ferrant, as had been agreed.^ Forthwith all the 
Cerchi Bianchi of Porta San Piero and the others 
were cited to appear, but either because of their 
fear at having been discovered or because they 
were afraid of losing their lives by the perfidy of 
the Neri, they fled from the city, — some to AreiBO, 
some to Pbtoia, and some to Pisa. In consequence 
of this they were on the 4th of April condenmed 
as rebels, and banished ; their palaces were razed, 
and their goods in town and country confiscated. 
Charles of Yalois then started immediately on his 
expedition to Sicily. He had come ostensibly to 
bring peace; instead he brought discords, blood- 
shed, all the horrors of intestine warfare, and 
misery to hundreds, and caused many to wander 
about the world as exiles from their native land.' 
More than six hundred, Dino Compagni says, were 
included in this decree of banishment ; among them 
was Dante, who had been the subject of two pre- 
vious decrees this year. The first decree bears the 
date of January 27. In it Dante is accused of 
barratry, extortion, corruption, and of agitating 
against the Pope, Charles of Yalois, the peace of 
the city and of the Ghielphs, and is condemned to 
the payment of the large sum of five thousand 

^ For a different acooont see Dino Compagni, iL 25. 
* Villani, CVontca, TiiL 49; Dino Compagni, ii. 2S. 
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small florins, and in default thereof, within three 
days, to the loss of all his goods, and in any 
case to an exile without the confines of Tuscany 
for the space of two years, and exclusion from all 
office or honor. Since Dante had neither responded 
to the citation nor paid the fine, and thereby con- 
fessed his guilt, a second decree was issued on 
March 10. It condemned him to be burned alive 
(igni comburatur sic quod mariatur) if he ever 
came into the power of the commune. ^ 

Where Dante was, what his thoughts were, or 
what part he may have taken in the afhirs of Flor- 
ence during these terrible months can now never 
be known. In r^ard to his wanderings after the 
decree of banishment almost an equal uncertainty 
exists. Here and there a line in the Dwina 
Commediay or a tradition, often unreliable, which 
still clings to a town, that the poet once visited it, 
or occasionally some more positive indication, gives 
a glimpse of him ; and again for years at a time a 
darkness that nothing can dissipate hangs over 
him and his wanderings. 

In June, 1802,^ the Cerohi, Gruidalotti, Bicasoli, 

1 For the text of the two decrees see Fmtioelli, Vita di Daniel 
notes and illnstratioiis to chap. 6, pp. 147 ff. 

' There is some mioertaiiity in regard to this date, from the f aet 
that the parchment is partially destroyed and the year cannot 
now be read. Varions dates haTC been assigned by different 
biographers: 1302, 1308, ISOi, 1306, 1307; bat 1302 seems the 
most probable. See Bartoli, Storia della Utt. it, toL t. chap. 0. 
[See also Del Lni^o, Dino Conqtagm^vL 660 ff.] 
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Pam, Soolari, Ubertini, Uberti, and oUierB met in 
the choir of the abbey church of San Oodenao in 
Mugello,^ and promised to indemnify tlie Ubal- 
dini for any damage that might be done to their 
poflsessioDs, especially to the castle of Montao- 
cenico, in the approaching contest (pcoaahne novu 
tatis seu guerre facte vel faciende per caetrum 
Montis Acdanichi).^ Dante was present at this 
agreement, and his name is am<mg those of the 
bondsmen in the document, which has come down 
to us. 

The majority of the exiles, however, had oongfe- 
gated at Arezzo, where they were at first oordialfy 
received by Uguccione della Faggiuola, who was at 
that time podesta for the sixth time. But just as 
in Florence there had been a division of the 
Guelphs, so now in Arezzo the Ohibellines divided 
into pure Ohibellines, or Seochi, and those who 
had a leaning toward the Gruelphs, or Verdi. 
Uguccione, who had been promised a cardinal's 
hat for his son by Boniface, and was thinking of 
allying himself by marriage to G>rso Donati,' was 

^ [A TsUej of Tnseanj, to the nortli of FloreBoo, towards the 
ApenniiiM of Bomagiia: really the higheet part of the Val di 
SioTe.] 

^ [A oasde of the Ubaldini in Mngello, about twenty milee 
from Florenoe. The approaching oonteat was the first cam- 
paign in Mngello, an nnsnoeessfnl attempt from that Tantage 
gronnd to injure and control Florentine territory. See Dino Gom- 
pngni, ii. 29,] 

' litta, FamigUe eMn itaHane^ toL L snb Sigmri dtUa Fag^ 
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tlie natoral leader of the Yeidi. In oonseqaenee 
he was strongly suspected by the Bianchi, who, al- 
though they had been ardent Graelphs but a short 
time before, were now siding with the Ohibellines. 
Indeed, we find them shortly after at Forli with 
Scarpetta degli Ordelaffi, who formed a league 
whioh comprised Forli, Imola, Faenza, Bologna, 
Arezzo, with Uguoeione (against his will), Fede- 
rigo di Montefeltro, and Bernardino da Polenta, 
while Pisa, Pistoia, and the Ubaldini held them- 
selves in arms and ready to join him. In March, 
1808, Scarpetta moved against Florence at the head 
of eight hundred horse and six hundred foot, 
among whom were the Bianchi and Ohibelline 
exiles, who thenceforth made one party. But this 
army wasted itself on the Castello di Pulioiano, 
near the Borgo San Lorenzo, which was taken 
without any resistance. When news of this 
reached Florence, immediately the whole force of 
the city, with a band of Lucchese allies led by 
Folcieri da Calvoli, podesta and a personal en- 
emy of Scarpetta degli Ordelaffi, went out to 
meet them, and so terrified them that the Bolo- 
gnese, who daimed to have been deceived by the 

giwHa nd MotUtfeliro^ nyi that Ugnooioiie dalla FagginoU's 
daughter, whoae name in anknowii, mamed Gono Donati's son ; 
Imt if "ViUani k oorreet In taying that the latter had only one ion, 
this cannot be true, ainoe he was wounded on Christmaa Day, 
laOl, and died that day or the next 
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Bianohi, took to flight, and their fear oommnnioa- 
ting itself to others, the whole force was routed 
without striking a blow. Many threw away their 
arms and were killed as they fled, and many were 
taken prisoners, to be led baok to Florence and 
barbarously treated by FoloierL Among the latter 
was the judge Donato Alberti, who was ridden 
with a noose around his neck on an ass, and after 
having been derided by the citizens, was beheaded 
in virtue of a law which he himself had made 
while prior.^ 

In the early spring of 1804 (although exactly 
when is not known) the exiles had chosen Alessan- 
dro da Bomena as their captain,' and a council of 
twelve, among whom, says Leonardo Bruni, was 
Dante. Many things had taken place during the 
year to make them hope that their return to their 
city was not far distant, and the affair of Mugello 
had not cast them down utterly.^ In Florence 
the Neri had not been at peace. Corso Donati 
was dissatisfied because he had not so much power 
as he thought himself worthy of or entitled to, and 
some of the nobles had taken sides with him 
against the people. He had demanded that the 
accounts of the city should be examined ; the pri- 
ors, with the people at their back, had resisted. 
Immediately Florence was in an uproar. Tower 

^yilliuii,Oomca,Tiu.60. * [See Appendix.] • [See above, p. 28.] 
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and fortress were armed in the ancient manner; 
again robbery, murder, and arson were let loose 
upon the oity, which was only saved from absolute 
destruction by the Lucchese, who came at the re- 
quest of the commune, quieted the tumult, and 
after disarming both parties, went away* In addi- 
tion to this, in October of the preceding year, Boni- 
face YIII. had ended a life of pride and ambition, 
and the calm and wise Benedict XI. had ascended 
the papal throne, — ^* a good man, honest and just, 
of pure and religious life, who had every wish to 
do good," according to Yillani; ^'a man who was 
neither a Gruelph nor a Ohibelline, but a universal 
father, who did not sow but removed discord," ao- 
cording to another authority. In the spring of 
1804, wishing to see Florence not only at peace 
with herself, but desiring to reconcile her with all 
Tuscany, and to bring back the exiles, he sent 
as his legate Niccolb da Frato, the Cardinal 
of Ostia. The cardinal, a great diplomat, clever, 
wise, and far-seeing, who although of Ohibelline 
extraction was opposed to the furor of parties, 
arrived in Florence March 10, and was received 
by the Florentines with olive branches and every 
sign of joy, as by people who had become divided 
and discordant while having every wish to live in 
peace. After he had been in Florence a few days, 
he set forth the prerogatives of his embassy and 
the commands that he had received from the Pope, 
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in a aermon whieh he preaohed in PuusBa di San 
GKovanni, and found f orthwitli that Uie large mass 
of the people weve in his faTor, that ihejr wefe 
weary of the constant changes, discords, blood- 
shed, and riots that the nobles were constantly 
bringing abont to oppress them, and that they de- 
sired peace. They immediately gave him fnll au- 
thority to reconcile the citizens within the city and 
the exiles, to choose priors, gcnfalanieny and si- 
gnorie according to his wishes. Armed with this 
authority he revived the system of gof^alonieri 
deUe oompagnie} and calling them gave them the 
gonfalons. But although the people were much 
encouraged by the reforms of the cardinal, the no- 
bles never ceased to oppose him and to put diffi- 
culties in his way. But for all that he was in no 
way discouraged, and either at the end of March 
or at the beginning of April [1804] sent a certain 
!EVmte L. with a letter to the Bianchi, promiong 
that if they would desist from all attacks, he would 
effect their return, reinstate them in their old privi- 
leges, and reform Florence according to their 
wishes. To this they answered,' promising as his 
sons to submit tfaonselves entirely to his guidance, 
and never to deviate from the limitations of his 
precepts. He then caused twelve delegates of the 

^ [CompaniM of dtixen militia, distingiUMhed by their ■tMicUrd% 
iaftitotedln the time of ihepopolo vecduo, in 1250.] 
* [Ib the f ategoii^ letter.] 
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Bianohi to come to Hoienoe, lodged them in the 
Borgo San Niocolb, and brought about freqnent 
consultations between them and the captains of the 
Gnelphs and Neri, to consider the surest way to es- 
tablish a peace, and as usual to arrange marriages 
which should bind together both parties. But in 
these conferences it seemed to the Gruelphs and Neri 
that the cardinal was too ardent a partisan of the 
Ghibellines and Bianchi ; and in order to bring his 
mission to nought they ordered letters to be forged 
and sent with the cardinal's seal to his Bianchi and 
Ghibelline friends in Bologna and Bomagna, beg- 
ging them to come to his aid without delay with 
horse and foot. They came as far as Trespiano and 
Mugello. Forthwith Florence was thrown into con- 
fusion, and there was great fear, as many insisted 
that the letters had been written by the cardinal 
The twelye delegates of the Bianchi and Ghibel- 
lines immediately returned to Arezzo, and the 
army, by order of the cardinal, returned whence 
it had come. Florence was somewhat quieted, but 
that all suspicion might be removed, the Signoria 
begged the cardinal to go to Prato and Pistoia to 
reconcile the citizens of those places, and because 
he could not do otherwise he departed. But the 
captains of the Gnelphs and the Neri, seeing that 
he favored the Bianchi and Ghibellines, ordered 
the Gkiazzalotti, a powerful Ghielph &mily of 
Prato, to cause a riot against him, and he was 
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obliged to flee in fear of losing his life. He laid 
the city under an interdict, retomed to Florence, 
and by promising absolution for those who should 
join him, endeavored to raise an army to go against 
the inhabitants of Frato. Many who were more 
Ghibelline than Gruelph in feeling flocked to his 
standards. Again the city was thrown into an 
uproar, and the Gruelphs and Neri likewise armed 
themselves ; and many who had sided widi him 
turned against him. The cardinal then saw that he 
could not accomplish his object against Frato, and 
that Florence was on the eve of a revoluticm. He 
therefore departed (June 4), saying : ^* Since you 
will have war and anathemas, and will neither hear 
nor obey the messenger of Christ's Vicar, nor have 
peace or repose amongst yourselves, remain as you 
list, with the malediction of Heaven and the Holy 
Church upon your heads." Thus, excommunicat- 
ing the citizens and laying the city under an inter- 
dict, he returned to Benedict XI., who approved 
of all that he had done.-^ 

^Villam, Cronica, viiL 09. 



LETTER IL 

This letter wrote Dante Alighieri to the Coants Oberto 
and Goido da Bomena after the death of their ancle, Count 
Alexander da fiomena» condoling with them for his decease. 

1. The illustrious Count Alexander, your undie, 
whose soul, in the days just passed, has returned 
to the heavenly land whence it had come, was my 
lord, and his memory will dominate me even so long 
as I live ; for his greatness of soul alone, which is 
now abundantly rewarded above the stars with a 
worthy guerdon, made me his vassal for many 
years. Indeed, this virtue, united in him with all 
others, rendered his name illustrious beyond the 
fame of the Italian heroes. With what were his 
heroic banners emblazoned if not with '^ We show 
the scourge that putteth vice to flight " ? For he 
bore outwardly scourges argent on a field gules, 
and within, a mind through love of virtue repelling 
vice. Let it grieve, therefore, let the noblest race 
in Tuscany grieve, that shone with so great a man ; 
and let all his friends and vassals grieve, whose 
hope death has cruelly struck down. 

Among these last, ah me I must I grieve, who, 
driven from my country and undeservedly an exile, 
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brooding over my misfortunes, consoled myself con- 
tinually with the precious hope I placed in him. 

2. But, although the bitterness of woe weighs 
upon us, for the loss of the bodily parts, if we con- 
sider the intellectual parts that remain, surely the 
light of a sweet consolation will arise before the 
eye of the mind. For he who honored the VirtueB 
on earth, is now honored by the Virtues in heaven ; 
and he who was a Paladin of the Soman Court in 
Tuscany, now chosen a Courtier of the Eternal 
Kingdom, exults among the Princes of the Blessed 
in the Heavenly Jerusalem. Wherefore, my dear^ 
est Lords, I would entreat you with humble pray- 
ers to grieve with moderation, and to turn your 
backs upon thoughts of the body, except in so far 
as they can serve you as examples ; and as that 
most just man has appointed you heirs of his es- 
tate, so may you, as you are his nearest 
clothe yourselves in his surpassing character. 

8. But in addition to these things, I, as your 
sal, would sue your discretion for pardon, for not 
taking part in the sad rites : neither neglect nor in- 
gratitude withheld me, but the unforeseen poverty 
that exile has put upon me. For she, like a savage 
persecutor, has thrust me down into the abyss of 
her bondage without horses or arms ; and although 
I struggle with all my might to rise, she, accursed, 
thus far prevailing, contrives to restrain me.^ 

^ Cf . the letter to Cen Qnnde, where Dento agtin qpeake of 
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COMMENT ON LETTER H. 
TEE COUNTS QUIDL 

The Conntj Gnido, and whoe'er tibe name 
Of the gieat BeUinoione nnoe hath taken. 

Paradiao, xri. 96, 09. 

NoTHiNQ can be more profitable to the student 
of the Middle Ages than the study of the lives of 
the individual members of some of the great Italian 
families. In them he will find revealed the spirit 
which animated the whole age, and he cannot tail 
to be impressed by their vivid personality, — a per- 
sonality which, even when but little is known of 
the man, nevertheless stamps him upon the mind 
as intensely alive, with a life in which the passions 
knew no check. Anger, love, hatred, each in turn 
swayed him with a power which is only possible 
when man is emerging from barbarism, when self 
is paramount, and his duty to his fellows but dimly 
perceived, or not at all, and when even the super- 
stition or religious fear that caused him so often 
to endow convents or build churches could not 
restrain him. Even the legends and traditions 
with which the early history of these families is 
often overlaid are valuable, for they too show in 

tibe porerty that enle has put upoa him : '* For porerty pnaMth 
■o haid QiKm me that I most needs abandon these and other 
things nsefol for tibe ptublio good.^ 
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no small degree tiie temper which animated the 
times. 

Daring the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth cen- 
turies, the Gruidi were certainly one of the richest 
and most powerful families of Italy. They gradur 
ally extended their influence in every direction 
from their original possessions in the higher val- 
leys of the Apennines, purchasing or conquering 
one castle after another, until, as Yillani says, they 
were lords of nearly the whole of Bomagna. In 
the Casentino, which is entirely watered by the 
Amo, they established their principal seats, in 
the castles of Poppi, Bomena, and Porciano ; sey- 
eral other members of the family settled on the 
other side of the mountains, in the strongholds of 
Bagno and Montegranelli, to which vast territories, 
watered by the Savio, were tributary. They also 
possessed strong castles in the country of Dovadola 
and Modigliana, through which flows the stream 
which takes its rise near San Grodenzo, and from its 
slow and placid course is called at first Acquacheta, 
but in the valley of the Badia di San Benedetto in 
Alpe, to-day almost destroyed, changes its name to 
Montone. They possessed this ample domain with 
the fullest authority, as the diplomas given to them 
by emperors from Barbarossa to Charles IV., which 
speak of valuable services rendered by them, fully 
testify. Their castles and strongholds were innu- 
merable, grand and solid in construction, as the 
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frequent rains still to be found in the Casentino, 
the Yal di Sieve, and Bomagna testify. The mon- 
asteries and many churches that they endowed also 
confirm the reputation of the family for extraordi- 
nary power and riches. 

In the thirteenth century we find the Gnidi 
occupying important positions, — such as podesta, 
captain of the people, imperial or papal vicar, — 
and sometimes as church dignitaries, not only in the 
Bomagnolese towns of Faenza, Cesena, and Forli, 
but also in the Tuscan towns of Pistoia, Arezzo, 
Pisa, and even Florence. 

At the first glance it seems marvelous that such 
power and influence could decay, but the &ot is 
easily explained when we learn that on account 
of their Lombard origin, the Guidi divided their 
property equally among their male children, and 
observed no law of primogeniture ; and also that 
they were surrounded by grovnng communes, who 
were always searching for opportunities to increase 
their own territories at the expense of the border- 
ing barons ; and that Florence, Siena, Arezzo, Bo- 
logna, Faenza, Forli, Ravenna, and many other 
places, made themselves strong by despoiling this 
and that count of his estates, now by force of arms, 
now by treaty. Florence even went so far as to 
make a law by which her citiams were prohibited 
from intermarrying with the Guidi on pain of a 
fine of four thousand lire, and which further de- 



' i 
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olared that all the children of snch a nnion would 
be considered illegitimate, and thus incapable of 
sacoeeding to the property of their parents. 

Like almost all the Italian nobles of that time, 
who were principally of Lombard or G^erman ori- 
gin, the Gxiidi were for a long time loyal adherents 
of the empire ; not because of any attachment to 
the empire as an institution, — an idea which their 
own ambitious schemes entirely precluded, — but 
because their frequent quarrels among themselves 
yery often necessitated their calling on the em- 
peror for protection, who invariably took the part 
of the weak against the strong. As early as the 
latter part of the eleventh century, however, we 
find them closely allied with the great Contessa 
Matilde of Tuscany, and hence siding with Greg- 
ory YII. against Henry IV . ; and in the thirteenth 
century we find them, especially the Bomena 
branch of the family, constantly shifting from side 
to side, now Grudph, now Ghibelline. 

The darkness that hangs over so many of the 
men as well as the deeds of the Middle Ages, that 
surrounds so many of the acts of Dante's life, has 
cast a more than usually impenetrable veil over the 
early history of the Counts GuidL Difficulties 
assail the student on every side ; and the numerous 
writers who have devoted their attention to the 
subject, instead of making matters dearer, seem 
often only to have added to the confusion. With 
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the exception of a few legends, which, although 
belieyed for many yean, can no longer be credited, 
little is known of the early members of the family, 
save what can be found in parchments relating 
to the churches or monasteries which they endowed, 
either in expiation of their own crimes, or for the 
salvation of the soul of some relative. Their later 
history and genealogy are inextricably entangled 
by the &ct that so many of the members of the 
family bore the same name at the same time. We 
find Tegrimos and Gruidos in great numbers, and 
later on the confusion exiBting between the Aghi- 
nolfos and the Alessandros is such as to render it 
doubtful to which generation they severally belong, 
although it is especially important for the vindi- 
cation of Dante's character that all such doubts 
should be removed. 

YiUani says in his chronicle ^ that the founder 
of the family, whom he caUs Guide, came to Italy 
with the Emperor Otto at the end of the tenth cen- 
tury, and was made Count Palatine of Tuscany, 
and rewarded with Modigliana in Bomagna ; but 
nevertheless the most remote notices of the family 
start with Tegrimo, Count Palatine of Tuscany, 
about whom little is known except that he was a 
Lombard.' He is mentioned in documents as 
early as 927, and owed the countship of Modigliana 

^ Oontca, IT. 1, and t. 37. 
* Sm Plato L, p. 42. 
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to his wife Engelrada, of the house of the Onesti 
in Bayenna. The story goes that as he was follow- 
ing a deer in the ohase, he approached the castle of 
Modigliana, and that when he had killed the ani- 
mal, he presented it as a gift to the lady of the 
castle, Engelrada, daughter of Martino, Duke of 
Bayenna. The courteous act pleased the lady, and 
she offered her hand to the count, together with 
the great riches which belonged to her ; and thus 
extended Tegrimo's own domains.^ Yillani goes 
on to relate that the Gnidi became lords of almost 
the whole of Bomagna, with their capital at Ba- 
yenna ; but that on account of their tyranny, the 
people rose up and slew them, only one being 
sayed, a child, called Guido, who was in Modigli- 
ana with his nurse, and who afterwards took the 
name of Beyisangue. But there can be no doubt 
that the child's real name was Tegrimo, and that 
he was named after his grand&ther, the founder of 
the family. The name of Beyisangue was giyen to 
him because when he reyenged himself upon the 
slayers of his parents, his sayage hatred caused him 
to lick their blood from his sword. Various Tegri- 
mos and Ghiidos follow, and soon we find Gfuerra 
added as a surname to the latter and thenceforward 
an integral part of the name. Strangely enough, 
the principal notices that haye come down to us of 
the first Gruidoguerra relate to the endowment of 

^ litta, FamigUe cdAri UaUane^ toL iz. 
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TftriooB monasterieB and ohuiehea, alihoiigli the 
name was probably given to him on aooonat o£ his 
warlike s^rit. The oldest oi these documents has 
reference to Ae foundation of the Hermitage ol S. 
Bamaba di Gramngno, which he and his wife, Er- 
meUina, constraoled and endowed about 1068, mak- 
ing a gift (rf it to St. Peter Damian for his monks 
of Fonte Avellana. On account of this giftaquar- 
rel seems to have arisen between St. Damian and 
the count, in which the former was accused of ye- 
nality and avarice, but was exonerated by Gregory 
VU. On account of the darhneHs of the times in 
which Ghiidoguerra lived but little is known of his 
political life. It is certain, however, that he held 
the absolute government of Pistoia in his hands ; 
and there are many documents between 1060 and 
1108 which inform us of his presence with the 
Marchesa Beatrice and afterwards with the C<m- 
tessa Matilde in the procedures which were held in 
Tuscany and in other places of Italy subject to 
their jurisdiction. His son, Guidoguerra H., is 
also mentioned as assisting the Contessa Matilde 
in her law procedures, and is called the Marchese, 
because he was adopted by her and would have 
been her heir, if motives, of which we must remain 
in ignorance, had not induced her to leave her 
estates to the Pope. 

The third Ghiidoguerra and his sister Sofia, chil- 
dren of the last named, seem to have been not the 
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least remarkable members of this wnarkaUe faa^ 
ily. Griido aooompanied C!onrad to the orasadesy 
and when the latter died in 1152, attended the 
diet at Frankfort at which Frederick of Snabia^ 
called Barbarossay was elected emperor, and was 
forthwith chosen his ambassador to treat with 
Eugenins HE. He was also at the famoos diet 
which Frederick held at Boncaglia on his way to 
be crowned at Bome, to which consuls and repre- 
sentatives of almost all the cities of Italy came to 
swear fidelity to the emperor, and he seems to 
have followed Frederick's fortunes until his coro- 
nation in 1155. After this year his name is not 
again encountered. His sister Sofia, who was the 
Abbess of Fratoyecchio, a position which several 
other members of the family afterward held, was a 
woman of great spirit. She governed the estates 
of her brother, Ghiidognerra, during his continual 
absence, and very frequently, escorted by the 
count's followers, rode to this or that castle to 
administer justice to the vassals; she likewise 
performed the same o£Bce for the dependents of 
the monasteries of Bosano, Pratovecchio, and San 
Benedetto di AressBO, over all of which she had 
jurisdiction. When her brother died she became 
guardian of his son, Ghiidoguerra lY., who was 
very young at the time. 

Guidoguerra IV., like his father, followed Bar- 
barossa, and in the first months of 1166 
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the emperor at his castle of Modigliana, where 
the empress gave birth to a son. During his 
lifetime we see the growth of the oonmianes, for 
in 1181, after a three years' war with Faenza, he 
was oompelled to sue for peace, and obtained it by 
paying a yearly tribnte of a byzantine of gold for 
all his possessions in Bomagna. In order to de- 
fend >iiinaAlf against the power of the oonminnes, he 
obtained a new diploma, dated May 25th, 1191, from 
Henry YI., in which the emperor, beside enumerat- 
ing more than two hundred castles possessed by 
Ghiidoguerra and placed under the imperial protec- 
tion, declared that he gave it in answer to the 
prayers of his beloved and dearest prince, for the 
magnificent and honorable services that Guido- 
g^erra's ancestors had rendered to his predeces- 
sors, that Guidoguerra's father had rendered to Lo- 
thario, Conrad, and Frederick, and, in fine, for the 
not less important services rendered by Ghiido- 
guerra himself. Because Guidoguerra did not re- 
ceive from the emperor the protection for which 
he had hoped, or for some other unknown rea- 
son, after this time we find him idling away from 
the imperial party and allying himself with the 
Giielphs, and more especially with the Florentines. 
But when Otto IV. came to Italy to receive the 
imperial crown, Gxddoguerra's Ghibelline spirit 
was reawakened, for it seems that he went to meet 
the emperor on the borders of Germany. It 
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must have been this &ot which caused Yillani and 
the other chroniclers to state that he came from 
Germany with the emperor and was the founder 
of the fiunily.^ 

One of the most graceful stories of this time is 
told about Guidoguerra and his wife Ghialdrada, 
first briefly by Yillani, and afterwards by Boccaccio 
in his usual graphic manner, as follows: ^'The 
emperor Otto IV., being by chance in Florence 
and having gone to the festival of St. John, to 
make it more gay with his presence, it happened 
that to the church with the other city dames, as 
our custom is, came the wife of Messer Berto and 
brought with her a daughter of hers called Ghial- 
drada, who was still unmarried. And as they sat 
there with the others, the maiden being beautiful 
in &oe and figure, nearly all present turned round 
to look at her, and among the rest the emperor. 
And having much commended her beauty and man- 
ners, he asked Messer Berto, who was near him^ 
who she was. To which Messer Berto smiling an^ 
swered : * She is the daughter of one who, I dare 
say, would let you kiss her if you wished.' These 
words the young lady heard, being near the speaker; 
and somewhat troubled by the opinion her father 
seemed to have of her, that, if he wished it, she 
would suffer herself to be kissed by any one in this 
free way, rising, and looking a moment at her 

^ littft, <p. ciir^ ToL ix. 
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fatlier, and blushing with diame, said : ' Father, do 
not make such oourfeeous promises at tiie expense 
of my modesty, for certainly, unless hy Tiokooe, 
no one shall ever kiss me, except him whom yoa 
shall give me as my husband.' The Emperor on 
hearing this, much oommended the words and the 
young lady. • • . And calling forward a noble 
youth oalled Gkddo Beisai^ne, called Ghddo the 
Elder, who as yet had no wife, he insisted upon 
his marrying her, and gaye him as her dowry a 
large territory in the Casentino and the Alps, and 
made him Count tiiereof ." ^ 

It is unfortunate that this story, which contrasts 
so pleasantly with the scenes of turbulence and 
Uoodshed with which the time was full, and which 
shows tiie ** good Gualdrada " in such an attractive 
light, as a sweet, modest girl, should have to be 
consq^ned to the fabulous; but documents have 
come down in which Ghialdrada, as the wife of 
Gkddoguerra, gave to the church of Santa Maria 
at Pietrafltta all that her husband possessed at 
PMagUone and at Facta, ten years before Otto 
had been chosen emperor. She was not even Gui- 
doguerra's first wife, for although several historic 
ans, and among them Ammirato, do not credit it, 
there can be little doubt that he was first married 
to Agnese, daughter of Ghiglidmo il Vecchio, Mar- 
ohese di Monferrato. It is equally certain, how- 

^ Quoted by Loogfdlow, note to Jf{/enio, ztL 
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ever, that he afterwards married Gualdrada, the 
daughter of Belinoioiie Berto of the house of the 
Bayignani, whom Cacdaguida saw 

•*go begirt 
Widi leatlier and with bone, and from the miwor 
His dame depart without a painted faoe," ^ 

and of whom ViUani speaks as the ** best and most 
honored gentleman of Florenee." She it was who 
was the mother of his children, and through whom 
the Guidi inherited their houses in the Porta San 
Piero, which afterward came into the possession of 
the CerohL 

The chronicler Tolesano, who knew GKiido- 
guerra or Ghiido Vecchio, — as he is called by Vil- 
lani and others, — wrote of him, that he differed 
from his father both in life and habits, and that, 
like Behoboam, he still followed in old age the 
ways of his youth. In confirmation of this, a let- 
ter of Innocent HL, written to him from Segni, 
September 20, 1212, exhorts him to repent of the 
numerous sins committed in his youth, which in 
old age he heaped up with many others instead 
of renouncing them, — as, for example, insulting 
in every way those monks whom he ought to cher- 
rish, because they prayed Qod for his conversion. 

Cruidoguerra IV. and Gualdrada had, beside two 
daughters, five sons, one of whom, Buggero, died 
in Sicily in 1226. Bnggero's four brothers became 

1 Paradiso, zr. 112-115. 
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Ids heirs, and it is from them that the four dif- 
ferent branches of the Gtiido &mily, which are 
named after their principal estates, take their rise. 
From Tegrimo come the counts of Modigliana and 
Poroiano ; from Chiido, the counts of Bagno ; from 
Marcovaldo, those of Dovadola; and from Aghi- 
nolf o, the counts of Bomena. We shall here con- 
cern ourselves only with the counts of Bomena, in 
regard to whose genealogy many difficulties ezist^ 
Aghinolfo, the founder of this branch of the 
&mily, seems to have been the first to occupy the 
position of podesta, which he held twice in Arezzo, 
in 1211 and 1237. He was with the emperor 
Frederick II. in Bome on the day of his corona- 
tion, and in 1239 was rewarded by him with the 
countship of Bomagna. Nothing is known of him 
after he was taken a prisoner by the Bolognese, who 
had come to the aid of the Guelphic town, Faenza, 
while besi^;ed. His son Cruido, or according to 
best authorities Gxddopace, was also a faithful ad- 
herent of the Ghibellines, and, like other members 
of his family, was rewarded by the emperor for 
his own and his father's services. He, like his 
&ther, was podesta of Arezzo, being elected in 
1261. He held this dignity two years, and it is 
probably from his success in pacifying both the 
Guelphs and the Ghibellines in the town, while in 
all the other parts of Tuscany his party prepon- 

^ [See Plate IL p. 51.] 
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derated and abused its power, that he received the 
name of Pace. 

With him begin the difficulties in the geneal- 
ogy. ^ Troya' insists that not he but his son, to 
whom he gives two brothers, Alessandro and 
Aghinolf o, was caUed Gxddo Pace, and that he in 
turn had three sons, Alessandro, Aghinolfo, and 
ndebrandino. Of these only Aghinolfo had any 
children ; and according to Troya, it is to two of 
them, Guido and Oberto, that Dante wrote the let- 
ter of condolence on the death of their unde, Ales- 
sandro. But after much inquiry and many contro- 
versies there seems to be little or no doubt that 
Troya has introduced one more generation than 
actually existed, by dividing one family and suppos- 
ing there were two Alessandros and two Aghi- 
nolf os, when in reality there was only one of each. 

Passerini,' Witte, and others give Gxddo, the 
son of Aghinolfo, whom they designate by the 
name of Pace, three or four daughters and four sons, 
Alessandro, Aghinolfo, Cruido, and Ildebrandino. 
Of these only Aghinolfo had any issue, and among 
his children were the Oberto and Giiido to whom 
the letter of condolence is written. 

The only reasons that Troya seems to have for 

1 [See Plate m. p. 63.] 

< Del vdtro aUegorico de' QMMini, plate Hmng p. 356. 

' Idtta, op. dL [toL iz. faaa Izxr. dispenaa 149, plate XIL] ; 
^ntte, DafiU-ForKhungen^ toL u. p. 194, DanU wnd die Qrafen 
Chridi. [See Plate U. p. 51.] 
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asserting that there were two Aghinolf os, unde and 
nephew, are to be found in a document of March 
13, 1300, in which an unworthy son of the first 
Aghinolfo, whom Troya supposes to have been 
dead at that time, asks permission to sell certain 
property ; and in a will, ascribed by Troya to the 
nephew (Aghinolfo 11.), which is dated the 15th 
of November, 1338, in which his sons, Oberto and 
GKiido, are spoken of as already dead. According 
to Borghini the request in the first document was 
made while Aghinolfo was still living, and hence 
there can be little doubt that the will of 1338 also 
belongs to him and not to a nephew. This would 
explain the use of the words *^ corpore languens " 
with which he refers to himself, as he must have 
been an old man. 

In regard to the two Alessandros, also unde and 
nephew, Troya seems to have better grounds for his 
assertion. He states that a document among the 
Azzurrinian Archives, dated the 6th of September, 
1316, particularly designates Catalina, the daugh- 
ter of Ugolino de' Fantolini, as wife of Alessandro 
da Romena (nxor illustris viri D. Comitis Alex- 
andri de Homena Thusciae Dei gratia Palor 
^m), while the nephew (Alessandro 11.), the pa- 
tron mourned for in Dante's letter, died in 1304 
or 1305. But, as has been shown by Passerini and 
Wiistenfeld, the date of this document is not at all 
certain, and rests merely upon the assertion of 
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Mittarelli. Passerini establishes the fact that 
Tonduzsd, who lived a century before Mittarelli, 
asserts positively that already in his time the year 
and the day of that document could not be deci- 
phered on account of the partial destruction of the 
parchment. Moreover, Taddeo di Montefeltro, 
the husband of the sister of Catalina, is mentioned 
in the document as still living, but Wiistenfeld 
puts his death in 1299.^ Added to this, the docu- 
ment makes mention of the yet undivided real es- 
tate left to the two sisters by their father, Ugolino 
Fantolini, while it is known that one of them sold 
her share to Maghinardo Pagano da Susinana and 
the Conti da Conio in 1291. If the testimony gath- 
ered by these scholars were not sufficient to dis- 
prove Troya's assertion, Todeschini has unearthed 
a document which takes away his last proof. In 
the ^^ Memorie abbreviate de' Conti Gxddi " of P. II- 
def onso, there is a document (1355) of the Emperor 
Charles lY., by which castles, various properties, 
and lands were bestowed upon Count Bandino da 
Komena; and in it the whole succession of the 
count's ancestors from the original head of the 
Bomena branch is set forth. In this succession 
Troya's extra generation finds no place, and from 
further proof that Todeschini adduces there can be 
no doubt that Witte's and Passerini's genealogical 
table is the correct one. 

1 PttMerini sajB 1282. 
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All this tremble in the genealogical order of 
iiiB fiunily of the ooants of Bomena would be of 
eomparatiTely litde importance to the student of 
Dante except for two things, — tiiis letter of con- 
dolence and a passage in the thirtieth canto of the 
Inferno^ which it seems impossible to reconcile 
with each other without oonyioting Dante of base 
ingratitude. 

On the burning of the house of the Anchioni in 
tbe Borgo San Lorenzo in 1281 there was found 
a considerable sum of Florentine gold florins, which 
instead of being made of twenty-four carats gold, 
according to the law, were of a mixture of seven- 
eighth parts gold, and one eighth part base metal.^ 
It was discovered that one Maestro Adamo of 
Brescia had made them in Bomena at the instiga- 
tion of the Counts Ghiidi, and in consequence he 
was burned alive on the road between Florence 
and Bomena. To this day ** the dead man's heap 
of stones," la mada dd uomo morio^ marks the 
qpot on which Maestro Adamo suffered. This man 
Dante finds in the Tenth Bolgia of the Eighth 
Circle of the Inferno, bloated with dropsy, and is 
thus addressed by him : — 

..." behold, and be attentm 

Unto tiie miflery of Master Adam ; 

I had while Hrini^ m«oh of what I wnhed, 
And now, alas I a drop of water crave. 

The riimlets, that from the yerdant hills 

^ Troya, Vtkro aUegorico di DanU, p. 25. 
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Of CMMntm deeoend down Into Amo, 
Ifaking thdr ohannali to be cold and mimity 

Ever before me stand, and not in yain; 

For far more doth their image dry me np 
Than the dieeaae whioh 8tn|Ni my face of flesh. 

The rigid jiMtioe that ehaslasss me 

Diaweth occasion from the place in whioh 
I sinned, to pat the more my si^^ in flight. 

There is Romena, where I oonnterf eited 

The canenoy imprinted with the Baptist, 
For whioh I left my body bnned abore. 

But if I here oonld see the tiistfnl sonl 

Of Gkudo, or Alessandro, or their brother, 
For Branda's foont I woold not give the sight. 

One is within already, if the nmng 

Shades that are going roond about speak truth ; 
Bnt what ayails it me, whose limbs are tied ? 

If I were only still so light, that in 

A hundred years I ooold adyanoe one inch, 
I had already started on the way. 

Seeking him out among this squalid folk, 
Althoogh the oironit be elcTon miles, 
And be not Iflsi than half a mile across. 

For them am I in soch a family ; 

They did indnee me into coining florins, 
Which had three carats of imparity." ^ 

The qnestioii whioh has agitated the minds of 
the oommentators, and to which there is no satis- 
factory answer, is in regard to the Alessandro in 
the last Bolgia of the Eighth Cirde, whom Maes- 
tro Adamo so eagerly longs to behold. Can it be 
possible that he is the same man who is the sabjeot 
of this letter of condolence, and whom Dante says 

^ Jf/criMS zn. 60-00. 
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had a ^^ mind in love with Tirtae and at enmity 
with vice ? " Can it be possible that Dante should 
entreat his nephews Gnido and Oberto ^ to clothe 
themselves in the surpassing character'' of one 
whom he afterwards stigmatizes as a counterfeiter? 
If Troya's genealogical tree could be accepted, all 
difficulty in regard to this question would be re- 
moved, for although he agrees with all other histori- 
ans in making the instigator of Maestro Adamo's 
crime a son of the grandson of Guidognerra and 
Gnaldrada, he introduces into the next generation 
another Alessandro, who, he asserts, was the cap- 
tain of the Bianchi and the subject of the letter of 
condolence. Unfortunately Troya's second Ales- 
sandro probably never existed, and we are conse- 
quently forced to the conclusion that tiie subject 
of the letter and the Alessandro mentioned by 
Maestro Adamo are one and the same person. 

The reasons that Dante had for his ardent admi- 
ration of Alessandro in one place and his passion- 
ate accusation of him in another must forever re- 
main hidden in the darkness of the past ; but that 
they were good, no one who knows his character 
can doubt, for it is impossible to believe that he, 
^^ a preacher of justice/' could be guilty of any such 
base insincerity. But nevertheless all attempts to 
absolve him from such an accusation have in the 
end proved fruitless. Witte, feeling this, has en- 
deavored to set forth the various palliating circum- 
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stances that exist, at the same time oonf essing that 
they in no way ezphun the matter. He says in 
substance that the condemnatory verse in the thir- 
tieth canto is not given as Dante's opinion, but is 
put in the mouth of Maestro Adamo, and that there 
are not wanting examples in which the poet con- 
trasts his own opinion with that of the spirits 
whom he meets; that the sudden collapse of his 
hopes which he beholds in the death of Alessan- 
dro explains the extravagance of the tone of the 
letter to his nephews. On such occasions, he 
adds, the writer, in expressing himself to the 
mourning relatives of the departed, is glad to for- 
get the crime committed a decade before, and 
deems it impossible to express sufficient eulogy 
and gratitude; but this it seems to me could 
hardly have been true of Dante, and instead of 
palliating his act only detracts from the lofty char- 
acter with which there can be no doubt he was en- 
dowed. In another place ^ Witte says, concerning 
the letter of condolence, that it is absolutely im- 
possible that the poet could have spoken to the 
Counts Cruidi in r^ard to their uncle Alessandro in 
such a manner, and at almost the same time have 
placed the three brothers among the counterfeiters 
in the Inferno. With this as his principal reason, 
he concludes that the Inferno was not published 
until 1S14 ; for, he goes on to say, if we call to 

1 Niu aftfgefiMdtm Brirfe^ in DanU-Fonckmngmn^ L 473 ff . 
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mind how poorly the Connts Guidi justified the 
hopes that Dante had phioed in them, and with how 
mnoh dapUcity, — yes, eyen to the point of hostil- 
ity, — they deported themselves in 1311 and 1312 
against Henry VLL, Dante's hero, notwithstanding 
their &ir but hypocritical promises, then we shall 
understand with what reason the poet about tiie year 
1814 laid the lash of his wrath upon those persons 
whom he had praised a short time before. But 
Witte acknowledges that there is wanting in this 
case a just cause of anger against the Counts of 
Bomena, as they had never sworn fealty to the em- 
peror, like the Porciano branch, and as afamily had 
never favored him, notwithstanding that Aghinolf o 
and ndebrandino, the only two of Alessandro's 
brothers then living, and with them also Buggero, 
the son of the former, had stood by him to the end. 
Passerini^ accepts Dante's duplicity; and his 
eiplanation of the motives which impelled the poet 
to act as he did is most derogatory to the latter's 
character. He says that this is not the only case 
in which Dante contradicts himself, for even he was 
a man like others, animated by bile, — generous 
it is true, but nevertheless bile, — who easily opened 
his heart to hope, was angry when disappointed, 
and conaequentiy disposed to write according to the 
strongest impressions of the moment. If we turn 
our attention to the time in which he wrote both 

^ [Litta, op. eit. toL ix.] 
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the praiBe and ihe Uame of Alessandro da Bomenai 
we shall see that the letter is dated in 1806, whoa 
Count Aghinolfo, the brother of the snbjeot of the 
eulogy, had been made one of the principal captains 
of the Bianchi, by means of whom the nnhi^pj 
exile hoped to retom to his country ; and with the 
chronology of the *' Divina Commedia " before us, 
we shall see that the thirtiedi canto of the ^^ In- 
ferno " was ccHnposed in 1308, when Ildebrandino, 
Bishop of ArezEo, became a Gkielph and adopted that 
party with all possible ardor* And tiius it was 
disappointment, and disappointment alone, which 
stirred the lofty soul of the great Ghibelline. 

Todeschini, on the contrary, solves the matter in 
the simplest way, cuts the knot with one stroke, 
and announces that he belieyes the letter of condo- 
lence to be merely the rhetorical composition of 
some unknown person.^ With regard to the letter 
to the Cardinal ci Ostia,' he asserts that the inter- 
pretation of the **A. CA." in the superscription 
(for in the Codex of the Vatican the Alexander 
Capitaneus is not written in full, but is thus abbre- 
viated) is merely arbitrary. He puts no credence 

* [See Appendix.] 

< See Bartoli, 8ior, Uu. it. tqL ▼. ohiip. 8, p. 144. [It ahodd 
be kept in mind that the fint letter in oar eoUeetioa m ad- 
dreased to the Cardinal of Prato in the name of A. CA. and 
the Coonoil of the Whitee of Florence, ^tte and others inter- 
pret A. CA. as Alexander CcgpUaneutf that is, Aloaiandro> Coont of 
RoBMoa. See Appendix*! 
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in ihe statement of Leonardo Aretino, that the 
Bianchi chose the Count Alessandro da Bomena as 
their leader, and adduces, to support his state- 
ments, reasons which, to say the least, are difficult 
to answer. He calls to mind that no chronicler and 
no document of that day mention Alessandro da 
Bomena as leader of the Bianchi, although the 
names of the other leaders are to be found ; that 
there is no trace of Alessandro having been in 
Tuscany after the year 1300 ; and that among the 
list of all those who were banished from Florence 
with the Bianchi there is no mention of him. And 
finally he denies that there ever was any near rela- 
tion between him and the poet. With this last 
Witte seems to agree, though he at the same time 
asserts that the testimony of Leonardo Aretino in 
r^ard to Alessandro's captaincy is incontroverti- 
ble. 

As I have said above, there seems to be nothing 
positively known as to the identity of the third 
brother alluded to by Dante as guilty with Ales- 
sandro and Guido, although Witte confidently 
specifies Aghinolf o. He says that even if Dante 
thought it necessary to condemn the crime, which 
had been committed a generation before, it was 
not necessary for him to mention by name the 
one to whom he owed a lifelong debt of gratitude, 
as he himself had so emphatically affirmed; the 
meaning would have remained exactly the same 
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and the verse would not have been injured, if it 
had read: Di Guido^ o cT Aghmolfo^ o di lor 
frcste. But this very fact .seems to me to cast a 
doubt upon Aghinolf o's guilt, and to implicate Ilde- 
brandino, whose namie would not have fitted in the 
line, and who, although Bishop of Arezzo, was none 
too good to commit that or any other yillany. If 
Aghinolf o was guilty, it is very strange that he was 
not banished from Florence at the same time with 
his brother Guide; for he swore to maintain the 
peace made by Cardinal Latino between the 
Gruelphs and Ghibellines of Florence in 1281, 
which his brother Gruido had had no small share 
in establishing, and promised to pay a thousand 
marks of gold to the Holy See in case of failure. 
He died in extreme old age at his castle of Monte- 
granelli in November, 1338, after haying made a 
will which bears ample testimony to his great 
power, and in which his sons, Oberto and Gruido, 
to whom the letter of condolence is written, are 
mentioned as then dead. In regard to them little 
seems to be known. Oberto was taken prisoner 
with his father, Aghinolf o, by Maghinardo Pagano 
at Forli in 1292, and lived for about two years in 
the closest confinement in the castle of Calamello. 
Passerini says that he must have died shortly after 
his release, for he was certainly not among the Ut- 
ing in the first years of the fourteenth century. 
But in this there must be some error, as Dante 
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oould not liave written the letter of oondolenee 
before 1805. Gkiido was given by his &ther to 
Maghinaido Pagano as a hostage, together with his 
brother Buggero, when Aghinolf o obtuned per- 
mission to leave his prison to treat of a peace be- 
tween Maghinardo and Alessandro da Bomena. 
He languished in the fort of Calamello until 1294 ; 
after that nothing seems to be known of him, and 
it is certain that he died before 1888.^ 

^ Iiitta» cp, at. Tol. iz. 
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Dante writes to the Lord Mofoello Marehese Malaspina. 

1. That the fetters of .the. servant, who is swayed 
by a sense of gratitude, may not be hidden from 
his lord, and that the various reports, which, when 
circulated by others, are too frequently wont to sow 
the seeds of false impressions, may not proclaim 
that I have been made a captive through negli- 
gence, I have thought it well to lay these words 
before the eyes of Your Magnificence. 

2. Accordingly, after my departure from the 
threshold of the Court, for which I have since 
longed, and in which, as you often marvelled to be- 
hold, it was my privilege to be enlisted in the seiv 
vice of liberty, barely had I set foot by the streams 
of Amo, with entire peace of mind, and without 
heed, when suddenly alas ! descending like a flash 
of lightning,^ there appeared to me, I know not how, 
a woman suited in all respects to my inclinations, 
my character, and my fortunes. Oh I how in won- 
der at her did I stand amazed. But my amaze- 
ment gave place to the terror of the thunder that fol- 
lowed. For just as the lightnings from heaven are 

1 Cf . Mneid, TiiL 624, 525. 
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followed straightway by thunder, so I had barely 
beheld the flash of her beauty, when a love, terrible 
and imperious, held sway over me. And this love, 
as violent as a lord who, banished from his native 
land, returns to it after a long exile, either slew, 
or drove forth, or fettered whatever had been con- 
trary to him within me. He slew, therefore, that 
laudable purpose which held me aloof from women 
and from songs about women. The assiduous med- 
itations wherewith I was contemplating the things 
of heaven and earth, as things suspect, he impiously 
banished. Finally, lest my soul should yet longer 
rebel against him, he fettered my free will, so that 
I must needs turn, not where I wish, but where he 
wishes. So Love rules within me without resis- 
tance from any power ; and how he rules me you 
may discover in the accompanying rhymes. 

CANZONRi 

Lore, sinoe my lamentations will haye Tent, 
That I may f oroe mankind to hear, 
And may the death of all my powen unfold, 
O make me wise to weep as I would wish ; 
So that Uie grief which is nnchained 
My words may bear abroad as it is felt. 
My death thou doom'st, to that I can snbndt ; 
But who shall pity me unless I tell 
All that thou makest me feel ? 

1 [See Fratioelli, Canzoniere, pp. 130-132. The editor has in- 
■erted the weU-known translation of Charles Lyell, £6q.| in place 
of the Italian text] 
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Who will belieye the toils in which I 'm caught ? 

But should'st thoa grant me eloquence as great 

As 18 my torment, Lord, then ere I die 

Forhid the cmel one should hear my tale ; 

For if my inward sentiments she knew, 

Pity might make her heanteous f aoe less fair. 
Fly from her where I will, 't is yain, she still 

To my imagination comes, 

Swift as the gentle thought which leads her there. 

The silly soul, ingenious to its harm, 

The heauteous mischief paints 

In loTeliness, and thus contiiyes its pain ; 

Then gases, and when filled with thoughts snhlime, 

Which still, through virtue of the eyes, attract to her, 

Is angered 'gainst itself, because 

The fire it kindled where it bums in grief. 

What argument of reason can control 

My thoughts, which as an inward whirlwind rage ? 

The anguish which overflows the loaded mind 

Breathes from the mouth in sighs intelligible. 

Nor eyen fnmi the eyes their just reward withholds. 
The picture as an enemy remains 

Victorious and seyere, 

And lords it o'er the freedom of the will, 

And, of itaelf enamored, makes me seek 

The substance of this shade, 

Eager as like to like is wont to fly. 

I know that I am snow which seeks the sun: 

But to resist is yain ; like him I moye 

Who, in another's power, 

Is carried by his feet where death is sure. 

When I i^proaoh, some words I seem to hear 

Which say : Haste, haste, and see this man expire. 

Then I turn back to look for aid, and thus 

Am eyer led at pleasure of the eyes, 

Which yet most wrongfully my death procure. 
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When wonnded thus, what I beooone, O Lore, 
Thou canst relate, not I, 
Thoo, the speotator of my lifeless state ; 
For thoog^ the soul again frequent the heart, 
ObliyioDs ignorance attends 
The state of separation, while it lasts. 
When I reTire, and gase upon the wonnd. 
Which nun brought as sudden as the blow. 
No comfort can I find, 
But CTery limb is shaken by my fears ; 
And then the sad discolored features show 
What was the thunderbolt which struck me down ; 
For though restored by Tirtue of sweet smiles, 
Long time they afterward remain obscured. 
Because the spirit feels no confidence return. 

Thus hast thou senred me. Lore, amid the alps. 
And in the yalley of the flood. 
Along whose shore thy strength I CTer feel : 
Laying and dead thou treat'st me as thou wilt| 
Thanks to the biasing light 
Whose flashes are the harbinger of death. 
Alas 1 no ladies here, no gentle minds 
I see, to whom my sorrows g^Te concern. 
If to Madonna they giye none, 
Nerer from others can I hope for aid. 
My Lord, the spirit banished fnmi thy court . 
No longer fears thy arrow's mightiest force : 
Pride has a breast-plate giyen of such defence 
That eyery dart is blunted ere it pierce ; 
For heart well armed no weapon can offend. 

My little mountain Song, thou go'st thy way. 
And Florence, my fair city, thou may'st see. 
Which 'gainst me bars her gates. 
And is of pity stript, of loye deyoid. 
If thou within her walls should'st enter, say : 
Warfare against my lord henceforth is yain. 
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For where I left him hy a ohaiii he is bound, 
So strong, that, should your cmelty relent. 
Here to return he is no longer free. 
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THE MATiASPINA. 

*' O,'* said I onto him, ** through yonr domains 

I neyer passed, bnt where is there a dwelling 
Throoghont all Europe, where they are not known ? 

That fame, which doeth honor to yonr house, 
Proclaims its Signers and proclaims its land. 
So that he knows of them who ne'er was there. 

And, as I hope for heaven, I swear to yon 
Your honored family in naught abates 
The gloiry of the purse and of the sword. 

It is so privileged by use and nature. 

That though a guilty head miagnide the world, 
Sole it goes right, and scorns the evil way." 

Purgatorio, viiL 121-132. 

L 

In no age of the world's history have the attri- 
butes of personal valor and endurance, a strong will, 
determination, and a masterful and imperious dispo- 
sition, been so necessary to the success of a man or 
a family, as in the centuries immediately following 
the year 1000. When these qualities were lacking 
in an individual, he took refuge from a too turbu- 
lent world within the walls of a monastery, in whose 
sequestered cloisters he found the peace and obliv- 
ion for which his soul cried out; when a family 
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was devoid of them, it was robbed and oppressed by 
its neighbors, until it was despoiled of what power 
it had once had and sank into that f orgetfulness 
which is accorded to all mediocrity. It can be at- 
tributed only to this fact that the Malaspina, once 
one of the most powerful families among the Lom- 
bard lords, left no deeper impress upon its times 
and country. This alone can explain why so few 
men of preeminence or renown should have sprung 
from a &mily which had so many nude members, 
which was related by blood to the Marchesi of 
Este, of PaUavicino, and of Massa, and by mar- 
riage to many of the most powerful families of 
Italy, and whose estates comprised the whole of 
Lunigiana and extended continuously to the Apen- 
nines of the Tortonese, besides including many pos- 
sessiohs in Sardinia. 

In the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centu- 
ries the Malaspina took an active part in the 
troubled history of their oonntry, and were great 
and powerful lords in almost all the northern prov- 
inces of Italy. In the fourteenth century, how- 
ever, — besides Moroello the Third, the "Vapor 
di Yal di Magra," — the only man of great re- 
nown is Spinetta,^ Marohese di Vemicohi and 
Fivizzano (of the Spino Fiorito).' 

^ Spinetta, a dose friend of Uguooioiie della FagginoU and 
Can Grande della Soala, was nearly brought to hia rain by Caa- 
tmooio Gastraoani, whom, atrangely enough, Gherardino, the 
Bishop of Lnni, Spinetta's ooosin, had first brooght into notioe. 

* [See below, p. 70.] 
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After this, although in the same centmy we jQud 
▼arious members of the family holding the position 
of podesta in Siena, Pisa, Pavia, Parma, Tortona, 
and Milan, we meet with fewer and fewer of the 
Malaspina leading in public affairs ; partly because 
they had wholly retired to their estates in Luni- 
^ana, preferring a life of rural idleness to active 
participation in the troubled events of their times. 
Unlike other powerful families, as for instance 
the Guidi, grateful emperors had rarely conferred 
diplomas upon them for their distinguished ser- 
vices.^ 

The same difficulties which are encountered in 
studying the early history of other Italian families 
are also to be met with in that of the Malaspina ; 
their origin is generally concealed by the darkness 
of the times, and when at length they emerge into 
the light of history, the constant repetition of 
the same proper names is so confusing that very 
often it b absolutely impossible to ascribe any 
deed with positive certainty to any one bearer of 

^ In 1164, when Obioo il Ghtnde offered himself as a tubsI to 
BftrbaroflM^ the emperor pUeed the poeseonons ol the Malaspina 
nnder imperial protection, and on the 29th ol September ood- 
f erred npon him the first inrestitare, by whioh the Malaspina be- 
came imperial Tiears and were no longer independent in their 
domains. This inTestitore was afterwards confirmed by F^rederiok 
n., in one whioh he oonfeired npon Corrado V Antioo and his cousin 
Gnglielmo in 1220, and again by Ghazles FV. in 1356 in one cod- 
feired npon Moroello V. 
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that name. The first member of the Malaspina 
family of whom anything seems to be known was 
Oberto Obizzo, whose brother founded the houses 
of Este, of Pallayicino, and of Massa. He held the 
title of Marchese, and was a great lord in almost 
all the provinces of northern Italy. In 986 he 
had several controversies with Grottofredo, Bishop of 
Luni, with which diocese his descendants often had 
quarrels, sometimeff even when members of their 
own family occupied the bishopric. At the time 
when Henry I. and Arduino, Marchese d' Ivrea, 
fought for the rule of Italy, Oberto played an 
important part, taking the side of Arduino. But 
fortune gave the victory to the German emperor, 
and in 1015 Oberto Obizzo fell a prisoner into 
the hands of the enemy. According to some he 
died shortly afterwards: others say he lived till 
1055. He had two sons, Oberto Obizzo, who prob- 
ably is sometimes confounded with his father, and 
Alberto, concerning whom there is a tradition that 
he took part in the expedition which the Pisans 
and Genoese made against the Moors in Sardinia 
in 1017. Alberto's father and brother may possi- 
bly have taken part in this expedition. Some Ma- 
laspina certainly gained then the possessions held 
by them in several places in that kingdom, for it 
is known that the mountiuns of the Barbagia ^ were 
given to the Malaspina for having assisted in 

1 [Purg. xziii. 04-96.] 
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driving Moseto, King of the Moors, from Sai^ 
dinia.^ 

It seems not nnlikety that Alberto's only son, 
Oberto Obizzo,' is the same who oommanded the 
army of the Emperor Heniy IV. against the Con- 
tessa Matilde in 1084, and who was defeated at 
the siege of Sorbara, near Modena. He appa- 
rently died a little before 1090, and it is probable 
that from him sprang the Marohesi of Gavi and of 
Pallode in the Ligorian Apennines, who caused 
much talk in the Middle Ages.^ 

Oberto Obizzo's only son, Alberto, is the first 
member of the &mily who was called Malaspina 
(Evil-thom), a name probably given to him in 
derision, according to a practice common enongh 
in Italy at that time, as the names of many of the 
Italian families will testify.^ The most important 



^ In 1112, when the Malaspina had heoome powerful lords in 
SaidiniA, they founded a eolony on the west ooast of the 
island, on the roins of Bosa (known in the time of the Bomaas), 
and greatly extended their dominionB. 

' To him belong three deeds ezeoated in the castle of Areola, 
in 1055, 1068, and 1059, containing gifts to the Monastery of San 
Venerio in the Golf of LimL The first of these is signed with a 
eross, but in the seoond Oberto has written his name in his own 
handwriting, from which it aeems likely, says litta, that to sigB 
with a cross was a matter of cnstom and not a proof of ignorance. 
But otlifln say that in those times only ohnrehmen knew how to 
write. 

* [See litta, toL ^liL fase. Izxr. dis. 183, tay. 1.] 

* For instanoe, PaUayidno (Fleece-neighbor), Caponaacohi (Head* 
-bag), Malatesta (Eyil-head). 
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act that belongs to liim is called the Peace of Lucca 
(ddla pace di Lucca)^ from which Muratori and 
Litta deduce the relationship of the Estensi, the 
Marchesi di Massa, and the PaUavicini with the 
Malaspina. Alberto, also called Marchese della 
Liguria, must have appeared frequently with 
Henry Y. in his dealings with Pasquale 11., and 
also with the Emperor Lothair, when in 1132 In- 
nocent n. was placed in possession of Home against 
the antipope Anadetus. He is mentioned for the 
last time among the lords who took part in the 
solemn congress held by Lothidr at Monte Cassino 
in 1187 to induce the Benedictines to abandon the 
cause of Anadetus. 

By far the most renowned of all the Malaspina 
is Obizzo, sumamed II Grande, the son of Alberto 
Malaspina. He was one of the most important 
men in the history of his times, and was famous 
during the wars between Frederick Barbarossa and 
the Lombard cities. To him belongs the honor, 
and it is not a small one, of being the only one of 
the great lords, whom, although bound to the im- 
perial cause for many reasons, the love of coun- 
try finally decided to defend the independence of 
Italy against the encroachments of the German em- 
peror. This honor would have been all the greater 
if he had been more steadfast in his allegiance to 
the cause, and had not fought for a time on Fred- 
erick's side with the same ardor which he had dis- 
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played against liim. But, after all, such shiftiiig 
from side to side was one of the characteristics of 
the times, and when we consider the ever-growing 
hostility which existed between the communes and 
the feudal lords, we cannot but be surprised to find 
Obizzo, who was a powerful member of the latter 
dass, fighting on the side of his natural enemies. 
For a long time it had been the aim of the cities to 
defend their territory against the oppressions of the 
nobles, and the citizens were ready to take arms 
against them at every step. Mingled with fear 
and hatred of the lords, there existed in the breasts 
of the consular families of the cities a deep con- 
tempt, for they beUcTed that the former were 
descended from the barbarian soldiers who had 
been rewarded for theb bravery when Italy was 
invaded, while they boasted of their descent from 
the Bomans of the BepubUc. As the cities grew 
in power, and the spirit of Uberiy constantiy in- 
creased among the citizens, they not infrequentiy 
obliged the feudal lords to become their vassals. 
This had happened to Obizzo il Grrande himself, 
who in 1141 was forced to swear fidelity to Pia- 
cenza for the places of Compiano and Filline; 
in 1145, too, he was compelled by the same city to 
make restitution to an abbot of Cluny, whom he 
had wrongfully despoiled as the latter was passing 
through his domain on his way to Bome. 
Barbarossa was elected emperor at the Diet of 
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Frankfort on the 4th of March, 1152, and crowned 
at Aix-la-Chapelle on the 9th. His unbounded am- 
bition caused him to turn his tbooghtB immediately 
to Italy, which he determined to bring entirefy 
under his dominion, with the aid of the few cities 
which were obedient to the imperial will, and the 
still formidable feudal nobility, which he consid- 
eied entirely vassal to the empire. He was totally 
unable to comprehend the spirit of liberty which 
was eo strong in Italy, and which found no coun- 
terpart in Grermany, where long years of the abso- 
lute rule of princes had depriyed the people d 
all independent will and judgment. He therefore 
regarded the si»zit of the Italian conmiunes as one 
ol rebellion, for although they were not unwilli]^ 
to recognize in the emperor the supreme power, 
ihey wished nevertheless to be free, and were not 
willing to be governed by one man. In theb 
magbtratures nobles and artisans sat together; 
and in their consuls, senators, and tribunes, they 
had revived the ancient forms of the Boman Be- 
public. 

In 1154 EVederick arrived in Italy and was in- 
duced by the inhabitants of Pavia, who were faidi- 
ful to him, to fiJl upon Tortona, in order that be 
might separate it from the Milanese, his great 
enemies, and unite himself with the Marchese di 
Monf errato. In this siege, Obizao sided with Tor- 
tona against the emperor, but after two months the 
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town was obliged to Bnrrender for lack of water, 
and notwithstanding a capitulation was most cru- 
elly panished. As early as 1157, for some un- 
known reason, Obizso took up arms in favor of 
the imperial party, and in the same year we find 
him allied with the inhabitants of Payia and with 
Gruglielmo, Marchese di Monf errato, at the defense 
of Yigevano. After that nothing more is said 
about him in oonneotioil with military affairs for a 
long time. 

In 1160 Obizzo was obliged to contribute sol- 
diers to the imperial guard in Pavia, whete in 1161 
he witnessed an agreement between Borbarossa and 
the Fisans, and was present in 1162 at the submis- 
sion of the Genoese. In 1164 he was so entirely 
deToted to the imperial party that he offered him- 
self as a vassal to the emperor, who placed his 
domains under imperial protection and conferred 
upon him the first investiture granted to this fam- 
ily. The possessions named in the diploma were 
situated in Liguria, in Lunigiana, and in the prov- 
inces of Brescia, Como, Milan, Lodi, Cremona, 
Piacenza, Parma, Tortona, and Bobbie. In the 
same year the ill-treatment of the imperial gover- 
nors caused the cities of the March of Treviso to 
rebel, and in 1167 the Lombard league was 
formed, and was sworn to by all over fourteen 
years of age, while Barbarossa was on his way to 
Bome to drive out Alexander HI. and to establish 
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an antipope. Taking advantage of an epidemic 
which broke out in the army, the Boman people 
took arms, and EVederick wz& obliged to flee, in 
order to save himself. 'Although surrounded by a 
thousand dangers, he finally reached the foot of 
the Apennines, where Obizzo Malaspina met him, 
guided him across the mountains, and conducted 
him safely to his faithful Pavia. In 1168 Barba- 
rossa determined to return to Germany to collect 
new forces. It is in this period that Obizzo again 
changed sides, and in a formal treaty united him- 
self to the Lombard league. His power was so 
great that this was a severe blow to the imperial 
cause, and many cities that had hitherto been hos- 
tile to the league followed his example. He im- 
mediately placed himself at the head of the inhabi- 
tants of Parma and Piacenza, and led the fleeing 
Tortonese back into their country. 

When a congress vras called at Venice in 1177 
by the intervention of Alexander HI., after Bar- 
barossa had been defeated the previous year at 
Legnano in the Milanese, and was obliged to come 
to terms with the cities, we find Obizzo among 
those who were present. In 1188, after the truce 
of six years, we find Obizzo again at the Congress 
of Piacenza, where^he treated in the interest of the 
Lombard league, and was the first to swear to ob- 
serve the terms of the agreement. In the peace 
which was solemnized in the presence of the Em- 
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peror Frederick and his son Henry, King of the 
Komans, on the 25th of June in the same year at 
Constance, an article was introduced which con- 
cerned Obizzo Malaspina, who wbb forgiven all his 
offenses by the emperor. He must have died 
shortly after 1185, when in the Congress of Pia- 
cenza he intervened to renew the terms of agree- 
ment in regard to the Lombard league, as this is 
the last notice that we have of him. 

The next generation of the Malaspina is impor- 
tant, as it marks the first division of the family into 
various branches. The first branch is that of the 
descendants of Moroello I., captain of the inhabi- 
tants of Parma in a war against Keggio in 1182, 
who called themselves the Spino JFiorito, on ac- 
count of a flowering thorn on a field of gold, which 
they adopted as their device ; the second is that 
of the descendants of Obizzone, who called them- 
selves, for a similar reason, the Spino Secco. 

To Alberto il Moro, the third son of Obizzo il 
Grrande, and Manfredi I., called Lancia, belongs the 
honor of being the first Italians to write verses in 
Proven^aL^ Li the latter part of the twelfth cen- 

^ Gaspary, Star, ddla Uu, ital, yoL i. p. 48, ISngarelli's tniv- 
lation. 

The ohroiiicle of Rioordano Malespini, wbioh for a long tune 
was siippoeed to be the fint written in Italian, and from iHiich 
Gioranni Villani was supposed to haye drawn largely without 
giying any credit to the author, is now conceded to haye been a 
f Qigery of the fourteenth century (see Hid. yoL i. p. 160.) I am 
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tuiy, when the tEoabadoors of Proyenoe began to 
frequent Italy, the lords of Monf errato, of Egte, of 
Verona, and the Malaspina, made them especially 
welcome at their conrts, and helped to foster the 
love of Provenijal poetry in the peninsula. Among 
the four most distinguished troubadours whom we 
find in Italy at that period, was Bambaud de 
Vaqueiras, who seems to have spent a great deal of 
time with the Malaspina.^ In conjunction witli 
him Alberto wrote a temzone^ which is still extant 
A love dialogue, Doncij a voa me comen^ is the one 
other poem of Alberto's which has come down 
to us* 

The main line of the family — that is to say, the 
Spino Secco — is continued through Obizaone's son, 
Corrado, who is referred to by Danto^ as FAnHco^ 
and from whose four sons sprang the four princi- 
pal branches of the family, taking their names, as 
usual, from their castles ; from Alberto, the Mar- 
ohesi of the Val di Trebbia ; from Moroello 11., 
those of MuhuEzo ; from Federico, those of Yilla- 
franca ; and from Manfredi, those of GiovagaUo. 

The first notice of Corrado that we find is of the 
year 1202, whed several deeds were drawn up in 

unable to diMOYor what oonneotioii, if any, Saba Malaspinai iHio 
Wfote a ehioniele of Sicily, in tha time of Fiederiok 11., from the 
Gnelphio itandp<»]it, had with the family of Muletpina 

^ Fanriel, Dante et le$ anginu de la langue et de la liUiratwre 
italienneSf roh L p. 257. 

« Purg. im. 119. 
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which many places in Lonigiana were ceded to 
the Malaspina by the Marchese d' Este. When 
Innocent £U. and Otto lY . were at war with each 
other, because the latter aspired to the kingdom 
of Naples, with which Innocent had invested Fred- 
erick of Snabia, afterwards EVederick II., Corrado 
took part with the emperor, and vainly laid many 
snares for Frederick in his passage through Lom- 
bardy on his way to Germany, whither he had 
been sent by Innocent III., to be elected King 
of the Bomans. When, however, Frederick was 
elected emperor in 1220, Corrado enrolled him- 
self under his banner, and his name is frequently 
mentioned as taking part in the various battles 
which occurred. 

In 1286 Corrado was elected governor of Pia- 
cenza, but the people, who were averse to the no- 
bles, dismissed him, and threw themselves into the 
Gndphic faction. After this Corrado favored the 
operations of Marino d' Eboli, who commanded 
the imperial forces in Lombardy, and in 1241 took 
part in several actions against the Genoese. In 
1242 he went to Sardinia with the Counts of Do- 
noratico, to win back the lands that the Judge 
Chianni had ceded to the Genoese. When Fred- 
erick n. was excommunicated by Innocent lY., it 
looked as though Corrado had determined to join 
the Lombard league, but shortly after we find him 
again devoted to the interests of Frederick, to 
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whom his braveiy was of great service at the siege 
of Parma in 1248. There the papal legate, Grre- 
gorio di Montelungo, made a sally and routed the 
imperial forces ; but Corrado, with a handful of 
soldiers, opposed his attack long enough to give the 
emperor time to escape. On the 20th of Decem- 
ber, 1220, he received, together with his cousin 
GngUelmo, the investiture of his ample estates 
from Frederick; and at the death of Gnglielmo, 
in 1221, divided them with the latter's son, Obiz- 
zino. In this division, the river Magra, from its 
rise to the sea, was made the boundary of their 
respective estates, and to him fell the part on the 
right bank, with Mulazzo for its capitaL It is also 
from this division that the two branches of the 
Spino Fiorito and the Spino Secco begin ; ^ Obiz- 
zone thus became the founder of the former, which 
as a whole adopted Gnelphic principles, while as 
a rule the latter were Ghibellines, although many 
members of each branch are to be found in the 
opposite party.^ 

Of the four branches founded by Corrado's 
sons, that of the Yal di Trebbia seems to have been 
of the least and that of Mulazzo of the greatest 
importance. Moroello II., Marchese di Mulazzo, 
was a Guelph, and in 1260 went to aid the Floren- 
tines, with his brothers Manfredo di Giovagallo 

* [See sboye, p. 79]. 

' Xiitta, Famiglie oMfri UaUane, ydl. viii. faso. LXXV. dis. 133. 
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and Federico di Yillafranca. They all seem to 
have been taken prisoners at the battle of Monta- 
perti in the Sienese territory, but were liberated 
shortly after when peace was made. 

With the next generation of the Malaspina the 
fourteenth century opens, and the family assumes 
a new and a very great importance to the student 
of Dante. Questions about the relation of certain 
of its members to Dante have for a long time en- 
gaged the serious attention of commentators, and 
have given rise to numerous diverse opinions. 
These questions, however, can never be satisfactorily 
answered in all their details unless new and unex- 
pected evidence should be discovered. In fact, 
the greater the number of accounts that are read the 
greater the confusion that arises in the reader's 
mind as to the whole subject. For this reason 
it seems well to give a brief account first of the 
testimony in the case, and then of the conclusions 
which the most important writers have reached. 
It is the only family to which Dante accords gen- 
erous praise whenever he has occasion to mention 
any of its members. He excepts Gherardino Ma- 
laspina from the strictures upon the clergy in his 
letter to the Italian cardinals ; and even the pas- 
sage at the end of the twenty-fourth canto of the 
^^ Inferno" can be regarded only as laudatory to 
MoroeUo IIL, " Vapor di Val di Magra," 
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II. 

What evidence is there that Dante knew or had 
intimate relations with any member of the Mala- 
spina family ? !Elrst, the passage at the end of the 
eighth Canto of the ^^ Porgatorio." In the vaUe 
fioriUij the Valley of the Prinoes, Dante meets 
Corrado, U Gioviney son of Federico, founder of 
the Yillafranca branch, who says to him : — 

" If some tnie inteUigence 
Of VftWhimgra or its neighbourhood 
Thou knowest, tell it me, who onoe was great there. 
Cornido Malaspina ma I called ; 

I 'm not the elder, bnt from him descended ; 
To mine I bore the lore which here refineth." 

To which Dante answers : — 

"... Through your domains 
I never passed, bnt where b there a dwelling 
Thronghont all Eorope, where they are not known ? 

That fame, iHiioh doeth honor to your hoose. 
Proclaims its Signors and proclaims its land, 
So that he knows of them who ne'er was there. 

And, as I hope for heaven, I swear to yon 
Yonr honored family in nanght abates 
The glory of the pnrse and of the sword. 

It is so priTileged by nse and nature, 

That though a guilty head misguide the world. 
Sole it goes right, and soonis the evil way." 

To which Corrado : — 

" Xow go ; for the sun shall not lie 
Seven times upon the pillow which the Ram 
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With all his f oar feet ooren and bestrides, 
Before that siioh a oonrteous qpinion' 

Shall in the middle of thy head be nailed 
With greater nails than of another's speeoh, 
Unless the coone of jnstioe standeth stilL" 

These last words have always been held to oon- 
tain a prophecy that Dante would be hospitably 
receiyed by the Malaspina in Lunigiana before the 
expiration of seven years from the date of his 
journey through the three kingdoms; and later 
discoveries have proved beyond a doubt that they 
were intended as such. 

The second piece of evidence that Dante had 
intimate relations with one of the Malaspina is 
furnished by Boccaccio, first in his ^^Yita di 
Dante," and afterwards with more particulars in 
his ^^ Commento alia Commedia," when he relates 
the finding of the first seven cantos of the ^^ In- 
ferno " in Florence, and says that they were sent 
to Moroello Malaspina in Limigiana, with whom 
Dante was at that time, with the prayer that he 
would persuade the poet to finish the poem, which 
was evidently only commenced. Although the story 
is as a whole incredible, there cannot be the slight- 
est doubt that it contains some germs of truth, as 
Witte has already asserted.^ From Boccaccio down 
almost all the biographers of Dante, and the oom- 

^See AlessandroTorri's EpittoU di Dante AUeghieri; also Neu 
aufgrfundene Brirfe^ in Dante-FortcAtcfi^eii, yoL L p. 481. 
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mentators of the ^^Divina Commedia,'' asserted 
that Dante had been weloomed in Lunigiana and 
hospitably treated by Moroello Malaspina. But on 
the 25th of September, 1765,^ two docoments were 
discovered in the archives of Sarzana among the 
acts of Parente Stupio, a notary, which threw an 
entirely new light npon the subject, and, while 
they confirmed the statement that Dante had 
been with the Malaspina in Lonigiana, proved that 
the first to befriend him had been Franoeschino 
and not Moroello. They constitute the third and 
most important piece of evidence in regard to 
Dante's relations with the Malaspina, and show that 
Franoeschino (and probably other members of the 
family) held him in high esteem. Both acts bear 
the same date, October 6, 1806, and have refer- 
ence to the peace which was established on that 
day by the mediation of Dante between Antonio 
Camilla, Bishop and Count of Luni, of the first 
part, and the Lords Moroello, Franoeschino, Cor- 
radino, and his brothers, Marchesi Malaspina, of 
the second part,^ between whom wars, enmity, and 
hatred had arisen for a long time, from which homi- 
cides, wounds, murders, confiagrations, devastations, 
injuries, and many dangers had followed, and the 

1 Bartoli, 8tor. deUa Uu, iial, toL tl i^pendiz : I Maleupina 
ricordati da Dante, 

3 '* dominoB MorroeUmn, F^amriaehiniim, Gonradinnin et frfttres 
Marohiones "^-i— ~5— « »» 
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provinoe of Lunigiana had been laid waste in yari- 
ous ways.^ 

The first of the two doouments, which was drawn 
up in the morning (iii hora primd)^ is a procura- 
tion, or as we should say, a power of attorney, 
by which the Lord Franceschino, Marchese Mala- 
spina, constituted and ordained Dante Alighieri of 
Florence his legitimate procurator, steward, agent 
and envoy extraordinary^ to treat of peace with 
the Bishop of Luni. Dante is given the most ab- 
solute power to act for Franceschino (who binds 
himself to procure the ratification of Corradino and 
his brothers), and to do all those things that Fran- 
ceschino himself would be able to do, regulate, and 
promise if he were present;^ and it is further 
stated that all and each thing that Dante shall 
have done, regulated, promised, stipulated, and pro- 
cured shall be held in perpetuity established, ac- 
knowledged, and immovable under the pledge of 
their goods present and future.^ 

^"giMRis, immioitiis, odiisqiie, mibartiB, ez qnibus homioidis, 
Yulneia, oaedia, inoendia, yasta, damna et perioola plnrima sunt 
aeouta, ao proriooia Lnnezaiiae diTeni mode laoerata." 

s " ooostitiiit et ordinavit smim legitimiim Proooratoreiii, Ac- 
toiem, Faotoiem, et Nnnoiiim specialem, Dantem Alegerimn de 
Florentaa." 

* " quae ipae dominiui Franciiichimis faoexe, gerere et pramit- 
tere poawt, n preeene eoMt." 

^ *' Rata, grata et firma pezpetno habitnnis omnia et mngnla, 
quae per ipsmn Dantem Prooniatorem in praediotis et cirea prae- 
dicta, et ab ipnns dependentibns sen ipains coheNntibns et ooof- 
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The second document is the treaty of peace itself, 
which WBS signed the same day in the afternoon 
(^hora tertid) in a chamber of the episcopal palace 
of CastdnnoTo, before a number of witnesses. In 
it the rights of the Malaspina are recognized and 
their many offenses forgiven. Various stipulations 
are agreed tqpon, on which it is not necessary to 
dwell here, and Dante, the aforesaid procurator, 
in the name of the procuration, and for the Lord 
Franceschino, and in the name and place of the 
Lords Moroello and Corradino, Marchesi Mala- 
spina, made and granted to the aforesaid Venera- 
ble Father a true and perpetual peace, in regard 
to all and each of the aforesaid and any excesses 
or offenses whatsoever ; and in sign of a true and 
everlasting peace the Lord Bishop and the afore- 
said Dante kissed each other in tum.^ 

These two documents prove, as I stated above, 
that Franceschino was the first to welcome Dante 
in Lunigiana ; since he could not have been there 
long when they were signed, for on the 27th of 

neziB, fneiint facta, gesta, promisaa, stipiilata et proonrata tab 
oUigatioiie bonomm snomm praesenthim et f ntaiomm." 

^ " f eoit et reddidit dioto yenerabili patri . . . veram et peipetuam 
paoem de omoibiis et amgalis praediotis, et qnibnalibet ezoean- 
bos et offenaioiiibiis, et in sig^nnin yerae et perpetnae paoiB do- 
minus Tenerabilu pater dominns epiaoopns, et Dante praedictns, 
■eee ad invioem ceonlantes." In iaot, it is said that the bishop 
was so pleased with the treaty, that in his wiU of the next year ho 
made Franoeschino his ezeontor. 
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Angast of the same year (1806) he was witness to 
a contract in the honse of the Papa&va at Padna.^ 
They farther proye that there was more than one 
member of the family who at that time bore the 
name of Maorello, Maroello, Murmello, Momello, 
Moroello, Morello, Marcello, Mnriello, as it is 
varioosly spelled ; of this more anon. 

In regard to the identity of Franceschino there 
has never been the slightest donbt. He was the 
son of Moroello 11., founder of the Mnlazzo branch, 
and had two brothers and two sisters. Elena, one 
of the sisters, wbb the wife of GKberto da Correg- 
gio, Lord of Parma. Bemabb, one of the brothers, 
a very interesting character, was a monk, probably 
of the Benedictine order, and succeeded his cousin 
Oherardino in the Bishopric of Luni in 1821. 
The first notice that has come down to us in regard 
to Franceschino ^ belongs to the year 1285, in which 
he concurred in the sale of Madrignano to Cubi- 
tosa d' Este, wife of Isnardo, son of Obizzino, of 
the Spino Fiorito. On the 16th of November, 
1296, he made a family compact with Moroello, the 
son of Manfredi, and Obizzino, the son of Fede- 

^ [See Lnbmiii, H documento earrarue chepmova Dante in Pa^ 
dova at venuOt di AgotAo, M.GCCVI. PomigliAiio d' Aroo, 1881. 
^le dooument itwlf Is reprinted in the Tenth Annnel Report of 
the Dante Society of Cambridg^e, Maes.] Lnigi Staff etti (/ Jfoio- 
qnna rieordati da DantCf Bartoli, Star. d. Uu. it., yoL tl appen- 
dix) aaji the twenty-fourth Augnst, which is manif eetly a mis- 
take. 

* Lttta, FamigHe edebri ital,, vol. viiL 
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rioo, his oousin, that the possessions of the Mala- 
spina should never be bequeathed to others than 
relatives. In 1304, profiting by the disorders oo- 
occasioned by the Grnelphs and Ghibellines, which 
rendered Pontremoli unsafe, he seized the valleys 
of Teglia and Bossano, dependencies of that city. 
Later on in the same year he became captain of 
the league of the Tuscan Grnelphs. In 1808, how- 
ever, he seems to have become a Ghibelline, for in 
that year he went to the aid of Giberto da Cor^ 
reggio, when the Gnelph inhabitants of Paima 
shook off his yoke. On the 19th of June he 
fought in a battle in which the Parmesans were 
conquered ; and perchance it was there, says Staf- 
fetti, that Giberto gave him as a reward the cas- 
tle of Bocca Sazulina, which afterwards became 
the cause of so many quarrels between the Mala- 
spina and the Parmesans. In May, 1309, Giaimo 
n. of Aragon ceded certain lands in Sardinia to 
him, because of the aid which he and his relatives 
had given to him against the Pisans. When Henry 
Vli. came to Italy in 1310, Franceschino went 
with his cousin Moroello, according to Litta, to 
pay him homage; and in 1811 he was made im- 
perial vicar at Parma, from whence his brother-in- 
law, Giberto, had been driven out. But Frances- 
chino was recalled in the same year ; and it is then 
that he treacherously introduced the Ghibelline 
faction into Sarzana. After the death of Heniy 
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VII. in 1313 nothing fordier is heard of him, and 
he is supposed to have died shortly afterward: 
Litta thinks in 1319. He was certainly dead in 
1321, as a deed of that year speaks of his sons as 
minors, under the tutelage of Castrucoio CastracanL 
It could be wished that any eyidence as incontro- 
vertible as that cited above might be adduced to 
establish Dante's relations with any other member 
of the family. That he knew others of the Mala- 
spina, and more especially some at least of those 
who are mentioned in the treaty of peace, there 
can be little doubt. Have we any evidence more 
positive and accurate that Dante knew a Moroello 
Malaspina, than that of Giovanni Boccaccio and 
the numerous commentators who have followed his 
lead ? Now that the best criticism denies the gen- 
uineness of the letter of Frate Bario,^ the dedica- 
tion by Dante of the ^^ Purgatorio " to a Moroello 
Malaspina faUs to the ground. But we still have 
one piece of evidence which thus isa the majority 
of ocmmentators have accepted, although the skep- 
tical Bartoli * has cast doubts on it, and Scartas- 
zini has stamped it as a *^ stupid imposture." ^ It 
is the letter ^ which Dante wrote to Moroello Mala- 

^ [See Bartoli, Btoria della letteratura itttliana, toL t. ohap. 12 ; 
ICaerl-Leoney Introduetion to hii edition of Boccaooio** Vita di 
Doiife.] 

* [Storia deUa UtUraiura italtana, yoL t. p. 187.] 

* [Doiife Handbook, DaTiclaon'B tnmaUtioii, p. 229.] 
« [The tlitid tetter of this colleotion.] 
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fljnnai and which was one of those found by Carl 
Witte in the Labrary of the Vatican.^ It must be 
acknowledged without further delay that it is a 
most unsatisfactory piece of evidence in eyeiy way, 
and has given rise to not a few discussions and 
hypotheses. Everything about it is hidden in mys- 
tery ; its contents are enigmatical ; its date uncer- 
tain ; and last, though by no means least, the iden- 
tity of the person to whom it is addressed cannot 
be satisfactorily determined, now that it has been 
discovered that in the first part of the fourteenth 
century, not one, but^bur of the Malaspina bore 
the name of Moroello. They are Moioello m. 
** Vapor di Val di Magra," son of Manfredi, Mar- 
chese di Giovagallo, — the most renowned of them ; 
Moroello IV., the son of Obizzino, the son of Fede- 
rico, Marchese di Villafranca; Moroello V., the 
son of Franceschino, the son of Moroello II., Mar- 
chese di Mulazzo ; Moroello, the son of Alberto, 
Marchese of Bobbio or of Val di Trebbia. Thus it 
will be seen that a member of each branch of the 
family bore the name of Moroello. To which of 
them was the letter addressed ? Moroello V . can 
be excluded inunediatdy from the discussion, as a 
deed bearing the date of February 26, 1821, speaks 
of him as still a minor under the tutelage of the 
famous Castracani.^ Each of the other three has 
had advocates, and with more or less reason. 

^ [See Dante-FoTfcAim^m, toI. L p. 488.] 
' [See Del Lnngo, Dtno Conipa^, index.] 
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Of Moroelloy Marchese of Bobbio or of Yal di 
Trebbia, little or nothing is known, unless certain 
deeds are attributed to him instead of to Moroello 
di Giovagallo.^ He was the only son of Alberto, 
who died about 1296, and left him heir to Bobbio 
and Yal di Trebbia, which he had obtained in the 
division of 1266. He married Giovanna di Vagi, 
by whom he had three sons : Corradino, Jacopino, 
and Manfredino. He died about 1313. 

In r^;ard to Moroello III., Marchese di Gio- 
vagallo, and Moroello lY., Marchese di Yilla- 
franca, great confusion exist», and it is impossible 
to decide with absolute certainty to which of the 
two certain acts belong. Each commentator in 
advocating the cause of one or the other for the 
honor of having befriended Dante seems to have 
appropriated whatever facts would strengthen the 
argument in favor of his candidate. The difficulty 
in identifying either one or the other with certain 
acts arises from the fact that in many of the docu- 
ments in which one of them figures he is merely 
mentioned as **Dns Moroellus Malaspina," with- 
out designation of the branch to which he be- 
longed.^ 

Moroello m., unlike the majority of his family, 
was a Guelph, and it is in all probability he whom 

^ This 18 tlie opinkm of SteffettL It seems to me higlily piob»- 
Ue. 

' See the Treaty of Peaoe and Act of Froonratiaiiy in IVatioelli, 
Vita di Danie^ p. 199. 
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the Florentines chose as a leader against the Ghi- 
belline town of Arezzo in 1288. In 1297 he was 
elected by the Guelphs of Bologna, who were 
in power, as their captain -general in their war 
against Azzo, Marohese d'Este, and Maghinardo 
degli Ubaldini da Snsinana, and in the following 
year was made podesta. In 1299 he joined forces 
with Francesco, son of Bemabb, Marchese d' Oli- 
Yola of the Spino Fiorito, attacked the Bishop of 
Lnni, and seized Carrara and Avenza. It seems 
probable, though not certain, that he is the Mo- 
roello who was called to Milan by Matteo Vis- 
conti in the same year (1299) to take command of 
the army against the Marchese di Monferrato. 
And, says Staffetti, he bore himself in snch a 
manner as to confirm the reputation that he had 
won of a brave leader and ¥d8e statesman; but 
Ldtta, who believes that the Moroello called to 
Milan was the Marchese di Yillafranca, says that 
he did not have occasion to fight, as he had hardly 
arrived when peace was made. He figures fre- 
quently from 1801 to 1307 in Tuscany, where the 
captainship of the Neri was conferred upon him ; 
and he acquired great fame in the war against the 
Ghibellines of Pistoia. 

In the seventh bolgia of the eighth circle of the 
^^ Inferno" (xxiv. 140-151) Dante meets Vanni 
Fucci, the Pistoiese thief, who, full of wrath at 
being recognized, says : — 
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** Bnt ihat th<m mayst not snch a sight enjoy, 

If ihoa ahalt e'er be oat of the dark places, 
Thine ears to my annonnoement ope and hear: 

Pistoia first of Keri groweth meagre ; 

Then Florenee doth renew her men and manneis ; 
Biazs draws a yapor np from Val di BCagra, 

Which is with turbid olonds enveloped roond, 

And with impetnons and bitter tempest 
Over Campo Pioen shall be the battle ; 

When it shall suddenly rend the mist asonder. 

So that each Bianco shall thereby be smitten. 
And this I 've said that it may give thee pain." 

In commenting on these lines the critics have 
always said that Moroello, Marchese di Giova- 
gallo, was alladed to in the words, — 

" Tragge Marte yapor di Val di Magia," 

and that in the lines following, the fight in the 
plain of Pitecdo was prophesied. The circum- 
stances of the encounter were as follows. After 
being driven from Florence many of the Bianchi 
took refuge in Pistoia. But they were not allowed 
to remain there in peace, for in June of 1802 the 
Lucchese, who had aUied themsdves with the 
Florentines, sent an army thither under the com- 
mand of Moroello, Marchese di Giovagallo. The 
allied forces encamped near the Ponte Bonello, 
about a mile from Pistoia, and after devastating 
the country round about laid siege to Serravalle. 
The Bianchi of Pistoia put as large an army into 
the field as they could muster, and went forth to 
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meet the enemy ; but on their approach Moroello 
directed a fierce onslaught upon them and de- 
feated them in the plain of Piteccio — or **Campo 
Piceno," as Dante calls it, — which lies between 
Serravalle and Montecatini.^ The surrender of 
Serravalle and Pistoia followed. In 1805 the Luc- 
ohese and Florentines, under the ccHnmand of Mo- 
roello, again besieged Pistoia, which was defended 
by Tolosato degli Uberti ; * and notwithstand- 
ing the entreaties of Clement Y. that the comba- 
tants should lay down their arms, the ai^;e lasted 
eleven months, until Pistoia again surrendered, 
April 10, 1306. It was now agreed that the 
city should receive her podesta from Florence and 
her captain of the people from Lucca; and the 
Lucchese chose Moroello as the first for that honor. 
In 1807 he was chosen captain of the Ghielphic 
league of Tuscany. *'But," says Staffetti, ^*it 
seems that he returned to Lunigiana at the end of 
that year, for a document of that time states that 
he received the acknowledgment of a debt of one 
hundred and fi% florins from his cousin Francesco 
Marchese d' Olivola at Yerrucoletta." A Mo- 
roello, who is believed to have been the Marchese 
di GKovagallo, was called to Florence to ratify the 
withdrawal of the interdict conceded to the Flor- 
entines by Clement V., and to be a witness of the 

^ [See Staffetti, in Bartoli, cp. cit., yoL ti. p. 28S.] 
* [ See ViUani, yiii. 82.] 
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reconciliation of the Commnne with the Holy See. 
Litta says that he remained to defend Florence 
when Tuscany was inyaded by Henry Yll., and 
that when the emperor died at Buonconvento in 
1313, Moroello was still in Tnscany, and fought 
on the side of the Ghielphs of Lacoa. But of this 
there seems to be some doubt Witte ^ says, but 
without mentioning his authorities, that serious 
dissensions had arisen between Moroello and the 
Ghielphs of Florence in 1308. Gerini,* with whom 
Staffetti agrees, thinks that the Moroello, or Mar^ 
cello, who was at Florence at that time, was the 
brother of Corradino, son of Obiazino, Marohese 
di Yillafranca. He also believes that Moroello 
m. was he whom Henry Yll. sent as imperial 
yicar to Brescia in 1811.^ This seems to me most 
probable, as it can hardly be belieyed, the asser- 
tions of Litta and others notwithstanding, that a 
man so young and Inexperienced as Moroello, 
Marchese di Yillafranca, could haye been made the 
vicar of a town of such importance as Brescia. 
In 1314 he acted as peacemaker between his 
cousin Franeeschino di Mulamo and Cardinal Luca 

^ Neu aitfg^mdem Brirfey fai Danto-Forflcftim^efi, toL i. p. 480. 

* I am lORj not to h»T% been able to see Gerini's Menufrie 
ttoricke di Lftmgiama, I do not think tbeie is a copy to be found 
in Ameiioa* 

' See an eztnet quoted by Torn in his edition of the Lett£r$t 
p. 16. 
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del Fiesco. He most have died soon after, because 
in a bull of indulgence conceded in the following 
year to Alagia del Fiesco, she is spoken of as the 
widow of Moroello.^ 

Moroello lY. was the son of Obizzino, and the 
nephew of Corrado il Giovine, whom Dante met 
in Purgatory, and hence the grandson of Federico, 
the first Marchese di Yillafranca. He and his 
brothers Corradino, Manfredi, Federico, Azzone, 
and Giovanni are among those mentioned in the 
treaty of peace which Dante concluded between the 
Malaspina and the Bishop of Luni in 1806. Litta, 
in beginning his account of him, says : ** I believe 
that he is the one who was called to Milan in 1299 
by Matteo Yisconti to take command of the forces 
against the Marchese di Monferrato.'' But this 
can hardly have been possible, as an inventory of 
the property left by Obizzone, dated June 22, 
1801, speaks of him and his brothers as minors 
under the guardianship of their mother, Tobia 

^ Alagia del Fiesoo was tbe dangliter of Nioodl& dei Fieaohi, 

Count of LaTBgnAf and is pnised in the nineteenth omnto of tbe 

Pwgatorio, where Dante can a o o her nnole, Pope Adrian V., to 

Bay: — 

** On 6uth I hftTe a grandchlM named Alagia, 
Good in bendf, nnleM indaedour house 
MaleTolent may make bar by example.** 

From theae worda aereral oommentatora haye oooeliided that 
Dante knew Alagia during hia atay in Lnnigiana, but there is no 
proof of thia. 
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Spinola.^ And from an act of 1802 among the 
archiyes of Ganiparola it would seem that the sons 
of Obizzone were still minors, as in it their mother 
received in their name the taxes of Areola and 
Villafranca. Ldtta goes on to say that in 1809 
Moroello lY. was in Sarzana, where he assisted in 
a truce between the Ghielphs and Ghibellines ; and 
thaton the arrival of Henry Vil. he went to Milan 
to pay him honor, and was a witness to the recon- 
ciliation between the Ghielphs and Ghibellines of 
Novara, celebrated before the emperor. This last 
may be tme, but the Novarese treaty of peace merely 
mentions a ^^Marchese Malespina" among the 
witnesses, without designating which Moroello it 
was, or indeed whether it was a Moroello at all.^ 
It seems more likely that Moroello IV. was at 
the defense of Florence when Tuscany was invaded 
by Henry VH., and that Moroello m. was sent 
as vicar to Brescia, as I have stated above.^ 

Which, then, of the three who bore the name of 
Moroello was Dante's friend? To which did he 
address the letter ^'Ne lateant dominum?" In 

^ litta flaems to think thai only Azsone, Federioo and Gio- 
Tanni were minon in 1801. 

' See Staffetti, qp. eit, p. 280. He also dtee other eridenoe to 
the same effect 

' From the ahort aoooant that I hsTe giyen it will be aeen how 
litUe IB really known of the two men, and also how inextricably 
eonfnaed with eaeh other they are; it ia abaolntely impoasible 
to decide with any degree of certainty to which many of the 
facta relating to a MoroeUo belong. 
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trying to answer these two questions, which in re- 
ality resolve themselYes into one, I shall first ex- 
amine what some of the principal critics have said, 
and then give my own condnsions. 

Emanuele Bepetti seems to have been the first 
to q>eak of the new ideas which necessarily had 
arisen in regard to Dante's sojourn in Lnnigiana 
after the disooveiy of the two documents relatiTe 
to the peace between the Malaspina and the Bishop 
of LunL Several years later, in 1827, he wrote 
a second article which appeared in the ^ Antologia 
di Hrense," with the addition of a genealogical 
tree of the Malaspina. In it he brought to light 
a third Moroello, the &tlier of Eranceschino, and 
the founder of the Mulanso branch of the &mily ; 
a second Moroello, the son of Franoeschino, had 
already been discovered by Troya.^ After a very 
superficial argument, in which he uses the method 
of exclusion, he concludes that the only possible 
friend of Dante was Moroello HE. He proceeds 
somewhat as foUovnEi: **Who was the &mous 
Marohese Moroello to whom, according to Frate 
Ilario, Filippo Yillani, and Boccaccio, Dante dedi- 
cated the * Furgatorio ? ' It could not have been 
the father of Franoeschino, because he had died in 
Sardinia twenty years or more before. It could 
not have been the son, I think, since at his tender 
age he could not have attained such renown as to 

^ VeUro di DanU^ p. 8ia 
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be called a most &moa8 person (jMiUn/nMaimo 
peraonaggio) ; and much less oould it be the son 
of Obizzino, because in 1806 this thiid Moroello 
was still a minor. There alone remains, among so 
many Moroelli, the braye Malaspina, conqueror 
of the Ghibellines at Hceno, Serravalle, and 
Pistoia, called by Dante U fjapor di Vol di Magra. 
But who will beUeve that Dante would dedicate 
his most beautiful work to the ferocious Captain 
of the Lucchese, whose triumphs helped to driye 
the Bianchi from Florence, and to raider every 
hope of return vain? This would not be strange 
if the dedication of the Second Canticle is put off 
until 1811 or shortly after, since at that time 
Moroello had become a GhibeUine, and is the same 
who was sent to Brescia in April, 1811, by Henry 

Only two mistalrftfl in this need be pointed out. 
Francesohino's son, Moroello V., must have been of 
a very ^ tender age " indeed at that time, as he 
was still a minor in 1821 ; whereas, Moroello IV., 
Obiaono's son, was not a minor at all, as the 
treaty of peace with the Bishop of Luni amply 
testifies. 

In the following year (1828) Gerini published his 
** Memorie storiche di Lunigiana," and brought to 
light another Moroello : the son of Alberto, Mar- 
chese di Val di Trebbia.^ In endeavoring to solve 

^ By an error, peiliftps of typogn^y, he speaks of Alberto di 
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the vexed question as to who was the Vicar of 
Brescia, and the one to whom Dante was belieyed 
to have dedicated the *' Purgatorio," he pursues the 
method of elimination in much the same way that 
Bepetti had done. He excludes Franceschino's 
father and son for the same reasons ; the son of 
Obizzino because of his youth ; the son of Alberto 
because he died before the Emperor Henry came 
to Italy. He concludes that the question can 
be decided only in one of two ways: either by 
considering the dedication supposititious or by 
granting it to ** Moroello, called U vapor di Vol 
di JdagrOi since up to this point no one is found 
more worthy than he." ** And although," he con- 
tinues, "we do not know with certainty that he 
became a Ghibelline in becoming so benevolent to 
Dante, we are sure that for several years he con- 
tended with the Gruelphs for the property of the 
Ammannati (of Pistoia) ; that in 1318 in Busca, 
the estate of the Fieschi, he set at liberiy some 
inhabitants of Cremona and Bergamo who were 
held :n his castle of Croce, in Val di Trebbia, on 
account of taxes ; that, according to the story of 
Padre Campi, at that time (1814) he took the part 
of Cardinal Luca del Fiesco, with whom Frances- 
chino di Mulazzo was at odds; and finally, that 
Dante praised the virtues of Alagia, Moroello's 

MvUuzo, [The quotation on pp. 102-3 is taken from Torri, 
EpiitoU di DanU, note to Letter IJL] 
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wife, in the * Pargatorio.' From all these facts it 
seems to me not to be disputed that in his second 
coming to Lnnigiana, the exiled Dante found a 
generous soul in the accomplished Moroello di 
Giovagalloy and that looking only to his great 
merit, he suppressed somewhat the grief of past 
wrongs, and was prompted to offer him the won- 
derful cantos of the * Purgatorio. ' " 

In 1838 Witte published an article entitled 
*'Neu aufgefundene Briefe des Dante Allighie- 
ri,"^ in which he spoke of the letters that had 
been discovered by him, among which was one ad- 
dressed to the Marchese Moroello Malaspina, who, 
he decides, — apparently without very much di£S- 
culty, — could be none other than the Marchese di 
Giovagallo, and who, he erroneously states, was 
the son of Manfredi Lancia. He goes on to say 
that several critics have maintained, not without 
reason, that it seemed impossible that Moroello 
Malaspina could have received Dante in 1806, 
because he was an ardent leader of the opposite 
party. But two years after things took on an en- 
tirely different aspect; ^^the apparent mediation 
of Clement Y. had little by little drawn the parties 
more closely together ; Dante had, as is known, 
lost every hope of seeing the cause of the Ghibel- 
lines triumphant, and in 1808 great dissensions 
had arisen between Moroello and the Gnelphs of 

^ [See Dofito-FoncAim^eii, Yd. L p. 473.] 
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Florence. Therefore, when in 1809 or 1810 we 
see the poet, who was already a friend of the 
Malaspina &mily, tightening the bonds of friend- 
ship with its head, notwithstanding that he had 
fought against the Ghibellines,^ we are less sur- 
prised, and still less when a little more than a 
year later we see this same Moroello highly es- 
teemed by Henry YII., by whom he was sent to 
Brescia with the honorable title of Imperial 
Vicar/' In all of this Witte agrees with Repetti 
and Gerini, and he seems not to have the slightest 
thought that some of the circumstances which he 
has attributed to Moroello di Giovagallo might 
possibly have belonged to some other member of 
the &mily bearing the same name, to whom the 
letter might also have been written. He adds that 
the letter, which, as we have seen above, he assigns 
to the year 1809 or 1810, ^proves to our great 
surprise that even before the expedition of Henry 
Yll. to Rome the poet might have found a pro- 
tector in Moroello, as in fact he did ; it proves be- 
sides that the opinions of the ancient biographers 
of Dante are not at all erroneous ; and that the 
modem writers are wrong in refusing to recognize 
in Franoeschino, Marchese di Mulazzo, another 

^ Dmte was not a real but an ideal Ghibelline ; and tbe fact 
thAt MoroeUo m. had f ought against his party might have had 
little weight with him. He was die friend of F^anoesehino, Mar- 
chese di Mnlaao, who had been ciq;»tain of the Tasoan Gnelphs in 
1904, and he died the friend of another Gnelph. 
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host of Dante. The aocount of the finding of the 
early cantos of the * Inferno ' and the retoming of 
them to the author, may be tme in the main, bat 
altered in some details. Perhaps the papers which 
he had left in Florence contained some of the cai»> 
zoni published afterwards by him in his *Con- 
vito ;' perhaps Dino Frescobaldi, of whom Boccac- 
cio makes mention, had sent them to Erancesohino, 
at that time Dante's host, who later was confounded 
with the celebrated Moroello, and perhiqw this 
same fact of the papers' being returned to him 
was one of the motives which prompted Dante to 
finish the*Convito.'"* 

It wiU be noticed that Gerini speaks of Dante's 
second visit to Lunigiana, and that Witte hints 
at the same thing ; but there are no documents 
to prove that Dante went there more tiban once, 
and now the best criticism entirely discredits such 
an hypothesis. Indeed, it would seem as though 
it had been made to reconcile the statement of 
the old commentators, that U vapor di Vol di 
Magra was that Moroello Malaspina who had 
shown such kindness to Dante when he had sought 
a refuge with him as an eidle, with the fact that 
Dante could not possibly have known Moroello di 

^ If IXuite wrote a part of the Convito whfle a gaeet of aooBM 
meraber off tfie ICalaepina family in lunigiana, it is moit itnyqpB 
that the work coBtaim no mentioii off, or ref ereiioe to^ either the 
place or the femil j ; bnt a careful readiqg off the Ccnvito does not 
rcTeal the iligfateet trace off snch amention. 
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Giovagallo when he was in Lunigiana in 1306, as 
the former was at that time Captain of the People 
at Pistoia, and henoe absent. 

In 1839 Balbo published his «' Vita di Dante," 
bnt although he devoted a good part of a chapter 
to the Malaspina (Bk. iL chap. 6), he added no- 
thing of any particular value to the discussion. 

In 1842 Alessandro Torri published his edition 
of the ^^Epistole," and in a note to the Letter to 
Moroello Malaspina was the first to put forward 
Moroello, the son of Alberto, Marohese di Bobbio 
or Yal di Trebbia, and oonsn of Moroello III., 
son of Manfredi, as the Malaspina to whom it was 
addressed. " Otherwise," he says, ^^ if we wish to 
ascribe the letter to Moroello HI., we are forced 
to explain away the aversion which at that time 
Dante must have felt for the leader of the hostile 
party to which he attributed the disgrace of his 
own banishment ; whereas it would seem that a 
common sympathy existed between Dante and Mo- 
roello, son of Alberto, since in his name and that 
of his cousin Franceschino (Dante's first host) 
Dante made the treaty of peace with the Bishop of 
Luni, leaving to the other Moroello the responsi- 
bility of a compromise." He calls especial atten- 
tion to the fact that the letter was written before 
Dante's second visit to Lunigiana in 1309; and 
agrees with Gerini, from whose work he makes a 
long extract, that it was then that the poet became 
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a friend of Moroello III., Marchese di Giova- 
gallo. 

As Staffetti has already pointed out,^ Torn has 
oonfosed Moroello, Marchese di Bobbio, with Mo- 
roello lY., the son of Obizzino, Marchese di Yilla- 
franca. The Marchese di Bobbio had no part 
whateyer in the treaty of peace, whereas mention 
is made seyeral times of ^^Morroellns et Conra- 
dinos fratres," a phrase which certainly designates 
the Marchese di YiUafranca. 

The next to attempt a solution of this much 
yexed question was Fraticelli: first in a article 
entitled ^^Chi fossero i due Malaspina, amici ed 
ospiti di Dante," which was afterwards published 
in his ^ Storia della Yita di Dante ; " and later on 
in a short preface to the Letter to Moroello, in 
his ^ Opere minori di Dante.'' It will suit our 
conyenience best to speak of the later attempt 
first 

After saying that there were three Moroelli 
(Moroello m., Moroello the son of Obizzino Mar- 
chese di YiUafranca, and Moroello Y. the son of 
Francesdiino di Mulazzo, whom he discards imme- 
diately on account of his extreme youth), Fraticelli 
states erroneously that Torri adyocated the cause 
of Moroello di YiUafranca, because ^^ it seems im- 
probable that in the few months of Dante's sojourn 
in Lnnigiana in 1806 he could haye formed a 

1 Op, at. p. 290. 
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friendBhip with the fierce captain of the Neri, 
Moioello di Griovagallo, even if he had wished ; 
because the treaty of peace of 1806 proved that 
Dante's friends were Marchesi Franceschino di 
Mnlazio and Moroello di Villafranca; and be- 
caose, it may be added, it seems strange that 
Dante should direct a letter and a canzone speak- 
ing of love to an old and fierce soldier." He 
then quotes a long extract from Witte, whom he 
proceeds to confute ; and concludes that the ques- 
tions in regard to tibe letter are very intricate, and 
that he is unable to answer them. 

In his first article, Fraticelli decides from the 
documents of 1806 that Dante's friends were 
Franceschino di Mulamo and Moroello di Villa- 
franca, ^ since a Erancesdiino and a Moroello are 
among those Malaspina who gave Dante such a 
delicate mission as that of treating and conclud- 
ing a peace." His arg^ument in regard to Fran- 
ceschino is conclusive ; no one doubts that the 
Franceschino mentioned in the documents is the 
Marehese di MuLimo. He also proves that ^'Mor- 
roellus et Conradinus fratres" were the sons of 
Obimno, Marehese di Villafranca. His arguments 
that Moroello di Villafranca was Dante's friend 
would be valid enough, had not Staffetti,who so 
&r as I know is the last to have written on the 
subject, proved conclusively, in the article which I 
have already cited several times, that there are 
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two Moroelli mentiozied in ibe document of 1806 
instead of one — a fact that seyeral seem to have 
suspected already. One of these was undoubtedly 
Moroello IV., Marchese di Yillafranca; and the 
other with great reas<m is supposed to have been 
Moroello IIL, Marchese di Griovagallo, as it is 
well known that he had attacked the Bishop of 
Luni in 1299, and had seixed Avenza and Carrara ; 
while there is no proof that the other Moroello, the 
Marchese di Bobbio, ever had any quarrel with 
that prelate. Moreover, the Moroello whom Eran^ 
oeschino would induce to ratify the treaty was evi- 
dently absent.^ This would certainly strengthen 
the belief that it was Moroello di Griovagallo, who 
was at that time Captain of the People at Fis- 
toia. 

After all these discussions we are left very 
nearly where we were at the beginning, and the 
question which of the three Malaspina bearing 
the name of MoroeUo was Dante's correspondent 
is stiU &r from being incontrovertibly decided. I 
will now state in as few words as possible my own 
conclusions in the matter. 

It is well to decide first what we know posi- 
tively in r^;ard to the subject, and then to see 
what conclusions can be drawn. The documents of 
1806 prove decisively that Dante was in Lunigiana 

^ " rp&b dommm Frmdaehiinis indncet, ri potent, ipsom domi- 
Bom MotroeUnm ad omm* sapraicripta et infnaeripte 



*t 
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on the 6ih of October of that year, acted as procu- 
rator for FranceBohino di MulazsEO, and promised 
in his name to obtain the ratification of Corradino 
and his brothers, among whom of coarse was Mo- 
roello lY., to the treaty within fifteen days,^ and 
if he were able that of Moroello, evidently Mar- 
chese di Griovagallo, who was absent at Pistoia. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that Dante 
knew the other parties to the trealy, besides Fran- 
oeschino, who were present, yiz. : Moroello diVilla- 
franca and his brothers. Is there, then, any evi- 
dence at all that he knew either Moroello di 
Giovagallo, or Moroello Marchese di Bobbio or Yal 
di Trebbia ? So little is known about the latter that 
it is impossible to state with any certainly whether 
Dante knew him or not, but there is little reason 
to suppose that he did, — at all events at this 
time, for his estates were not in Lunigiana, but in 
the Yal di Trebbia, and he was not one of those 
mentioned in the treaty. As we have seen, Mo- 
roello m., Yapor di Yal di Magra, was in Pistoia 
when the treaty was signed ; nor is it at all proba- 
ble that he was in Lunigiana at any time during 
Dante's sojourn, — at all events certainly not long 
enough for the poet to become his friend, even if 
other things did not render this unlikely ; for he 
was elected captain of the Gruelphic league of 

1 " promkit quod omm* suprafleiipte et infrMoripte pzo ipso at 
fntribus moB infra XV diM » eelebntknie pfawentai oo n Uac tm 
et approbabit" 
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Tuscany in 1807, and was absent from Lunigiana 
until ibe end of that year, when in all probability 
Dante had departed, although it is uncertain when 
he went or whither. 

From all this we see that it is extremely doubt- 
ful that Dante knew any Moroello (at least in 
1306), except the Marchese di Villafranca. Nor 
is it probable that he ever returned to Lunigiana ;^ 
so that he could not haye met there at a later date 
either of the other two bearing the name, whatever 
he may have done ekewhere. 

Did Dante then write the letter to Moroello, 
Marchese di Villafranca ? In order to answer this 
question with any degree of certainly it is neces- 
sary to know the date of the letter ; and that is ab- 
solutely impossible. Witte has assigned it to the 
year 1309-10, but simply and solely because he 
realized that in 1306 it was impossible that Dante 
should have written such an epistle to the man 
who had driven the Bianchi from Pistoia, and 
was then there as Captain of the People. The 
date assigned to it by Torri and Fraticelli is 1307, 
and certainly this seems reasonable. 

After giving his reasons for writing the letter, 
Dante goes on to say: ^^Accordingly, after my 
departure from the threshold of the Court, for 
which I have since longed, and in which, as you 

^ [See Seartasiiii, Prologawum deOa Divina Comm§diei, 
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often marvelled to behold, it was my privilege to be 
enlisted in the servioe of liberty, barely had I set 
foot by the streams of Amo," etc These words 
offer strong evidence that the letter was written 
bat shortly after Dante's departure from the 
oourt of the Malaspina. That the Court referred 
to is that of the Malaspina and not that of Flor- 
ence, I think there can be but little doubt. For 
would Dante, the passionate exile, who now lashed 
Florence with such irony and anger, as a de- 
praved land (Inf. xvi. 9), full of envy (Inf. vL 
49-60), a nest of malice (Inf. xv. 78), and 
again spoke of it in the tenderest terms, as the 
fair fold (Far. xxv. 6), where he had slept a 
lamb, as the most beautiful daughter of Borne, 
in whose sweetest breast he desired with all his 
heart to rest his wearied soul and to end the time 
that stQl was given him ((invito, i. 8), — would 
he have spoken of it simply as the ^^ court for 
which I have since longed," and that, too, in a 
letter of this confidential character ? Certainly, if 
he did so, it is the only time. If, then, Dante 
went but once to Lunigiana — namely, in Octo- 
ber of 1306, — and wrote this letter but shortly 
after his departure, perhaps from one of the cas- 
tles of the Counts Gnidi, he could have written 
it only to Moroello IV., Marchese di Yillafranca. 

It has been objected that Dante could not have 
written such a letter to so young a man. But this 
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haidlf leeBis valid. If the letter it what many 
nq^poae it to be — a simple oonfession that Dante 
had beeome enamofed of a woman suited in all re- 
apeota to hia indinaiioiia, hia eharaoter, and his f or- 
tunea, — he would have been jaat as likely to write 
it to a yoimg man as to a middle-aged and har- 
dened warrior. If we are to believe Litta, the 
M^rttlinaft di ViUafranea was not a minor in 1801, 
and was sent aa imperial yiear to Bresoia in 1311, 
in which ease he was oertainly of sufficient age and 
impcnrtance to be the recipient of aoch a confi- 
dence. Bat this is all inTolved in doubt, and it 
aeems more probable that Moroello III. was the 
imperial viear. In any case Moroello di Yilla- 
franca had passed his majority, and may have 
reached the age of twenty-five, supposing him to 
have attained his majority shortly after the docu- 
ment of 1802 in the archives of Caniparola, when 
his youth would not have stood in his way, es- 
pecially at a time when men seem to have matured 
earlier, and to have been taken into the confidence 
of their elders sooner, than at the present day. 

If discosaions have arisen in regard to the iden- 
tity of the recipient of the letter, the contents have 
proved no less enigmatical, and have given rise 
to many diverse suppositions. As Bartoli says : 
^ Everything about it is obscure and impenetrable, 
— to whom it was directed, when it was written, 
and what it means. Between him who absurdly 
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sees in it a simple letter about loye, a candid con- 
fession of Dante's passion for the woman of the 
Casentino with the goitre^ and him who like Troya 
supposes it to be a cipher treating of secret politi- 
cal negotiations, the abyss is great." ^ In another 
place,' in speaking of the poem, ^'Amor, daoche 
convien pnr ch' io^mi doglia,'' which, as Witte, 
Torri, Fraticelli, and he agree, accompanied the 
letter, he himself supplies an hypothesis which 
cannot be ranked among the least remarkable in 
deyemess and ingenuity, but which is much too 
fiuvfetched and unnatural to be seriously enter- 
tained by sober criticism. After marvelling that 
Dante could have written the letter at all, and 
that he could have chosen for such a confidence, 
^more suitable to twenty than to forty years of 
age, that Nero, who 

. . . * diaU rend the mist asDiider, 
So thftt eaoh Bianoo iludl iJiereby be nnitteii,' " 

he giyes the letter entire. He then quotes the last 
lines of the canzone^ and goes on to say : ^^ It was 
not sufficient to have chosen Malaspina as a confi- 
dant of his own loye affair; he (Dante) must 
even dedicate to Florence the poem that cele- 
brated that love — to that hostile Florence that 
locked him without the &ir fold, U hdlo ovile — he, 

* An enemy to the wolTee thftt war upon it, ' 

^ Storia delta UtUrabtra itaOana, toL t. p. 187. 
« [Ibid. voL iv. p. 277 J 
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he who later would compare the immodest city to 
the Barhagia di Sardigna^ and who would thus 
fiercely exclaim against the sfacdate donnefioren- 
tine; who would then express the hope of return- 
ing wUh other voice (con cUtra voce")^ — no longer, 
that is, a singer of the love of women, but of 
things lofty and divine, — he must now send this 
canzone that concerned his amour with a peasant 
of the Alps, and must even send it saying : ^ If 
even yon should recall me to your bosom, I would 
not come, for the love of a woman chains me here.' " 
Bartoli is in no way surprised at any love affair of 
Dante's, even for a woman with the goitre. But 
he is surprised that Dante should have been will- 
ing thus to divulge it, unspeakably surprised that 
he should have written that letter to a Malaspina, 
and directed that poem to Florence. 

^^But suppose," he continues, ^^that Dante, 
mindful of a Latin writer who was known to him, 
had imagined that on the banks of the Amo the 
vision of Florence had appeared to him, as Lucan 
caused the vision of Rome to appear to CsBsar on 
the banks of the Kubicon," — in other words, sup- 
pose that the woman Dante met by the streams of 
Amo was no woman of flesh and blood, but merely 
an allegoiy of the city of Florence. With this hy- 
pothesis, which he wishes it to be well understood 
is nothing but an hypothesis, both the letter and 
the canzone acquire a new significance in his eyes, 
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and all diaerepaneies yanish. Eyeryilimg in the 
letter, be mjb, conforms perfectly to the figure of 
the personified cily. 

He next takes the letter and the eaneonej and 
analyses them bit by bit to prove his thesis. The 
curia referred to, he says, is the Court of Flor- 
ence. A confession is contained in the letter, but 
a very different one from what many have sup- 
posed ; and he finds it in the opening paragraph. 
*^What are the reports," he says, ^that Dante 
fears, which, passing from mouth to mouth, are 
wont to sow the seeds of fidse impressions, and pro- 
claim that he had been made a captive through 
negligence ? The reports, I understand, of a new 
love, which perchance had arisen from a hiae in- 
terpretation of the poem, * Amor, daedhb convien 
pur ch' io mi doglia.' For this reason the poet 
sends it to Malaspina with a letter, which, accord- 
ing to his conc^tion, could not do otherwise than 
clearly explain the nature of the new love sung by 
him." Bartoli concludes that however absurd the 
supposition might be that Dante should recount 
his susceptibility to love to the Malaspina who con- 
quered the Bianchi at Serravalle, so much the more 
natural it becomes that he should justify himself to 
him, — with a justification conceived in a Dan- 
tesque manner, but still a justification. This in- 
terpretation, however, I think open to vexy serious 
question. In the first place, Bartoli does not tell 
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vm horn Moroello, the hardened warrior, should 
have nndflcstood this extremely Dantesque justifi- 
oatfanu In tlie seoond place, it seems no more 
natural that Daate should write a justification of 
himself to a fierce leader of the Neri, who in all 
probability knew little about lore yerses and cared 
stiU less, than any other kind of a letter, especially 
if he did not know him personally ; and this, as we 
haye seen, is extremely doubtful, though not with- 
out the range of possibility at the date which has 
been gen erously assigned to the letter. 

Next Bartoli takes the canzonej and, in analyadng 
it, finds many things that render it not improbable 
that Florence should be hidden under the represen- 
tation of a woman. All goes well until he comes 
to the last few lines, where certainly his interpre- 
tation becomes very weak and the allegory shows a 
strange lack of correspondence. He says tiiat the 
first line of the envoi. 



« 



My litde mwiwfcain 8oog, ihoa fo'st thy way," 



is to be taken in connection with andar mi fane of 
the third stanza, as if to say : ^^ / can only go in 
thought, in ardent desire ; you go in reality ; you 
win see Florence : — 



'And Flarenoe, my fair eity, tlion msy'st am, 
Whidk 'gaiivt me ban her gp^tes, 
And is of ^gatj stript, of loye deyoid.' 
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^ Tell her, O my canzone^ ihaJb even if the cru- 
elty of her citizens should be now relaxed, I am no 
longer at liberty, no longer have I power to return, 
because here I am bound, I am chained, I am held 
by her image ; because, in other words, I am 
enamored of that vision which appeared to me 

* amid the alps, 
And in the yalley of the flood, 
Aloi^ whoae shore thy stienc^ I eyer feel ; ' 

and in returning, I should separate myself from it 
to find myself in the midst of the base ones who 
banished me.^ 

All this is extremely fanciful, to say the least. 
It is Teiy much as if a low were kept away from 
his mistress, because he had formed a certain ideal 
of her which he worshipped, and would not go to 
her even if besought, on account of certain faults 
which he knew her to possess ; and in consequence 
hugged his ideal in solitude. There are no such 
flaws to be found in Dante's allegory, the parts of 
which always correspond in the most minute par- 
ticulars. A question arises in my mind whether, 
after all, Gaspary's simple solution of the problem 
is not the correct one. He says that Dante's love 
was manifestly pure and platonic, such as would 
inspire poetry ; and that only to such a spiritual 
sentiment as the root of poetry could Dante at- 
tribute sufficient importance to write of it to a 
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prinoe. A new loye certainly seemed in oontra- 
diotdan to Dante's position at that time and to his 
mode of thought; nevertheless, he who for this 
reason refoses to credit this account of love, or 
dedares the letter apocryphal, or together with 
the coTiaone^ allegorical, does not at all understand 
the contradictions of the human heart.^ 

To the Italian critics such a loye is apparently 
unknown; to them there is no middle course. 
Some of them would have Dante immaculate, a 
saint or something superhuman ; others would 
make him a mere sensualist ; and all seem to for- 
get that with all his sublime, his godlike genius — 
or rather because of it — he had the passionate 
susoeptibilily and sensitiyeness to beauly of the 
poet. To us who belieye in the historical Bea- 
trice — Beatrice, the daughter of Folco Porti- 
nari — there is nothing strange or impossible about 
such a love, for in the " Vita Nuova" we haye the 
yeiy ideal of a pure and platonic passion, from 
which every thought that pertains to the senses is 
banished. Dante had felt it for Beatrice to an 
overwhelming degree ; is there anything unreason- 
able in supposing him to have been moved in th^ 
same manner again, though of course only in a 
transient way, when he met a woman, as he says, 
suited in all respects to his principles, his character, 
and his fortunes ? 

1 [Star, delta UtL ^aL yoL I p. ^9, angarolli's traoBlatioiL] 
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The qoestiou in regttcl to tke 
vwt^ hx from beiag dsfinildj aefel 



aeem possible that they oan ever be settled. In 
oonolnding this pert of my subject) I oea do no 
better than to ^piote StaffiettL ^ In r^;ard to the 
Moroelli, there m no osrtainty, from the doeoments 
relating to the peace, that Daate was a friend of 
any of them. To the Frate Sario letter no weight 
is to be given; and the other, ^ Ne lateant domi- 
nnm,' ^ whether authentio or net, will always re- 
main a doooment of too uncertain signification to 
coDstmct any serions oenjeetoie npon. From all 
this, liien, it is necessary to draw this final oondn- 
sion: we oan be certain only the* Franeeschino 
Malaq>ina was in friendly relations with Dante.'' ^ 

m. 

Ko essay on tiie Malaspina, ne matter how im- 
perfect, wonld be at all ocmpbto without some at- 
attempt to discover the reasons fxat their loss of 
power and infiuenop. 

There are two main causes for the decline in 
power of many of the great &unilies of Italy. The 
first is the growth in power of the communes and 
their spirit of liberty, which qpuned them on to 
free themselTes from the oppressions of the nobles 

^ [That, of oonxse, which the mnUior is here oommeiitiiir npon.] 
< Quoted in Bertoli, Sior. d. UtL Hal. wiA. il pvt S. Appendix. 
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and Afterwards led them to subject the feudal 
locds aod wvest their possessions from them. The 
second was the observance by many of the nobles 
of the Ixmbard law, which acknowledged no pri- 
mogmiture, and c<»npelled them to divide their 
property equally among all the male members of 
the family; in conseqifenee of the observance of 
this, a great domain was soon cut up into small 
estateSf especially where, as was the case among 
the MalaspiMi, there were many male descendants. 
There were other causes, which, though perhaps 
not less important, were not general, but incident 
to the eirenmstances peculiar to each family. 

The first evidence thitt we have in the case of 
the Malaspina of the growth of the power of the 
communes is in 1141, wh^i Obizao il Grande, the 
member of the family who was perhaps the most 
imbued with a warlike spirit, and who would not 
easily have submitted to such a thing, was obliged 
to swear fidelily to PiacensEa for the places of Com- 
piano and Filline, and later on to make compensa- 
tion to an abbot of Quny.^ In 1188 his son Mo- 
roello made peace with the same town, with which 
he had been at war for a year, and was compelled 
to seU to Piacenza all the rights that the Mala> 
spina had in the Yal di Taio and the Yal d' Ena. 
Up to this time their dominions had extended con- 
tinuously to the Apennines of the Tortonese ; but 

^ [Sm abow, p. 75.] 
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the loss of the Val di Taro divided their estates, 
and cut off their possessions in Lunigiana from 
diose in Lombardy, while by its acquisition the 
power of Piaoenza was greatly increased. After 
tins we find them oppressed by the G^oese and 
the Florentines, who always aspired to acquire 
lands in Lunigiana, and seized every opportunity 
to diminish the power of die Malaspina, if in no 
other way than by inducing them to form an alli- 
ance with them, in order to have their support in 
time of war. 

Later on, as though to continue the work begun 
by the cities, the Malaspina were oppressed by 
the Medici, by the Dukes of Milan — who, after 
the institution of the dukedom in 1895, claimed 
tibat the investitures of their fiefs in Lombardy 
were no longer conferred by the empire, but by 
the dukes themselves, — and later still by the 
Spaniards. Their great possessions in Sardinia 
they lost apparently through their own want of 
loyalty, for when in 1828 James of Aragon be- 
came lord of that kingdom, Azzone, Marchese di 
Tresana,^ swore fealty to him, but rebelled at least 
five times, in concert with the Genoese and Pisans, 
and was finally driven out in 1854. 

The observance of the Lombard law waa a fac- 
tor hardly less potent in dispossessing the Mala- 
spina of their lands. They seem to have been 

^ And of Lnsuoilo. 
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unnsually prolific; every generation contained a 
large number of males, all of whom liad equal 
sbares of the estates of their father, in consequence 
of which large domains were soon broken up into 
small fragments. This not only greatly weakened 
the power of the house, but the divisions of prop- 
erty gave rise to constant &mily quarrels, and the 
later history of the race is filled with records of 
the blackest crimes. Indeed, had Dante lived a 
century or two later he would not have been able 
to accord them such generous praise.^ He could 
not then have said that the Malaspina 

. . . ** sole go right and soom the eyil way,"' 

for many dark deeds were committed by them. 
The weaker members were robbed of their patri- 
mony by the stronger, sometimes without any 
greater violence than the thrusting of an inconven- 
ient relative into a monastery, there to spend the 
remainder of his days ; but not infrequently with 
the shedding of blood. One brother would mur- 

1 He might haTe made a direct applioation to them of the fol- 
lowing woids of the Convito (trat. iy. cap. ziiL Mias Hillazd's 
translation): — 

"" And what hatred is that which all hear to the possessor of 
riches, either from enry or from the desire to seize his poss es 
sioos! Tmly it is so great that, often contrary to proper filial 
piety, the son has desired the death of his father ; and of this 
the Italians can haTc the s trong es t and most erident proof, hoth 
heode the Po and heside the Tiher." 

< Pwg. im. 133. 
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der another, of dereral would plot against tbe life 
of tbeir father, to say nothing of violence against 
more remote relatiTes. In addition to all this, the 
Tftssals, irho snjffered mnch from the family quar- 
rels, but more from the &ct that the Malaspina 
were not willing to live modestly, although in 
moderate cironmstances, frequently rebelled, and 
sometimes sought the protection of the cities, 
which aided them or not according as it was to 
iheir own advantage. 

Among the minor causes for their decline in 
power, peculiar to the Malaspina &mily, the ex- 
traordinary number of males has already been suf- 
ficiently dwelt upon. It may also be a question 
whether tlie frequent intermarriages that are to be 
found running through the various generations of 
the fiimily may not have been an important factor 
in weakening tbe mental calibre of the race, and 
emphasiiing traits which it would have been well 
to eradicate. But the two most important of the 
lesser causes were : first, the reversion of their feu- 
dal possessions to the empire, for they became im- 
perial vassals in Barbarossa*s time and were not 
freed from their obligations to the emperors until 
tlie suppression of the empire in 1806, when it was 
too late ; and, second, the preference for rustic in- 
dolence, which induced them to retire from active 
participation in the affairs of their times to their 
castles in Lunigiana, where they lost power, en- 
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drgy^ and splendor, and do not seem to have ob- 
tuned the quiet for wliicli they songht. As Litta 
wen xemafks : ** Tlie condition of great lords in 
soeiety is artifioiaL Quiet is for them pure loss. 
If thejr wish to preserve their greatness, they mnst 
throw themselyes into all erents. Even some tragic 
misfortmie is of little importance, for misfortunes 
gi^e a celebrity which is not always entirely harm- 
fuL It is bad to be exoonmiunicated or put to 
death ; but it is worse to be pitied or forgotten." 
Tbk is exactly what happened to the Malaspina. 
Sometimes in their troubles with the cities they 
songht the aid of the emperor, but he paid little 
attention to their woes, for they no longer took 
part in the affitirs of state. 

As early as 1294 the Malaspina seem to haye 
realised that some measures were necessary to pre- 
serve the power of the family. In this year Gor- 
rado il Giovine,^ whom Dante met in Purgatory 
(Canto viii.), a man renowned for great courtesy 
and kindness, and everywhere highly honored, 
made a will in which he left all his property to his 
rela^ves, and recommended them to preserve union 
and concord* In 1296 his brother Obizzino made 
an agreement with Franceschino, Marchese di Mu- 

^ It k thk Comdo Malaspiiia and his daughter, the beaatifal 
SpiBA, abovt whom Boooaodo writes in the Deeamermie (the eixth 
■tovy el tiie aeooiid day). The fonndatioa of the stoiy k hietorie, 
thoni^ embelliflhed by Boooaooio with imaginary epieodes. 
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lasEO, and Moroello m., Marchese di Griovagallo, 
that the property of the Malaspina could not be 
sold out of the family, and that in case of the 
death of one of their family without sons, the prop- 
erty should be equally divided among their other 
male descendants. But it does not seem that 
this agreement ever went into effect. As early 
as 1555, too, we find one of the Mulazzo branch, 
Boni&cio, Marchese di Madrignano, establishing 
the law of primogeniture in his estates ; but this 
also does not seem to have gone into effect until 
▼ary much later. Even then it served only to ex- 
tinguish several of the branches of the f amOy, 
whose affiurs went gradually from bad to worse. 
To-day a few members of the Malaspina family 
remain in Lunigiana, where they possess lands in 
freehold ; some are scattered through various cities 
in Italy, but so much reduced in wealth and num- 
bers that they are rarely heard of. 

In conclusion I cannot resist the temptation to 
say a few words in regard to Alessandro, one of 
the last of the Mulazzo branch,^ who was a remark- 
able man, though hardly more so than his eldest 
brother, Azzo GKacinto. His father. Carlo Mo- 
roeUo, the first of his branch for many years to 
leave the mountains of Lunigiana, went to Sicily, 

^ Wa brother Lnigi Tommaso waa the last of tlie ICazohen 
Malaapina of the Mvlaao braneh. He died at Pontremoli in 
1817. 
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where he lived for a long time in great splendor. 
The relations which his. unde, Fogliani, Viceroy 
of Sicily, had with the court of Madrid opened for 
his son Alessandro the way to a brilliant career in 
Spain, where in 1775 he entered the navy. It 
was not long before his great talents, his extended 
knowledge of the exact sciences, the great beauty 
of his person, and his illustrious name, procured 
him the esteem and good will of the court and the 
ministry. In 1786 it was determined to fit out 
several ships of war for a scientific expedition, and 
Alessandro was appointed to its command. The 
expedition set sail from Cadiz on the 80th of July, 
1789, for the coast of North America, which was 
the object of its first investigations. In 1792 
Alessandro visited the Philippine Islands and the 
coast of China. He afterwards sailed to New 
Gruinea, touched at New Zealand, New Holland, 
and landed at the Babuyanes Islands, which never 
before had been visited. In 1793 he was at Lima, 
and after exploring Tierra del Fuego and the coast 
of Patagonia, set sail for Cadiz, where he arrived 
September 24, 1794. His return was celebrated 
with great festivities, and he became the hero of 
the hour. The sciences of botany, lithology, and 
hydrography were greatly enriched by the expedi- 
tion, and many facts were gathered about unknown 
peoples. In visiting so many tribes Malaspina 
suffered not one injury to be done them, as he 
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was a humane man and travelled to spread oivili- 
Eation among savage peoples and to oolleot know- 
ledge. In the many diffionlties in which he was 
placed he was always prudent, and in oonseqiienoe 
was well received and well treated. 

The great services Alessandro had rendered 
seem to have been soon loigotten, however, for 
not very l<»i^ after his return he fell victim to a 
court intrigue and was imprisoned, ostensibly be- 
cause certain things were found among his notes of 
his voyages which convicted him of heresy. He 
was also accused, and with truth, of holding the 
new opini<ms which were circulated abroad at that 
time by the French Republic, and of being a mem- 
ber of the Free Masons. He languished in the 
Castle of Corogna for several years. When the 
Italian Bepublic was instituted in 1802, Count 
Melzi was made Vice President, under Napoleon. 
MeLa, whose mother was a Spaniard, had known 
Alessandro intimately at Madrid, and shared his 
political opinions. One of his first acts was to 
procure Malaspina's release, through the mediation 
of Napoleon. Alessandro then went to Milan; 
although MeLd offered him the portfolio of Minis- 
ter of War to the Italian Republic, he preferred 
to retire to his estates in Lunigiana, where he died 
at Pontrenudi in 1809. 
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The Floirentme ondeservedlj banished to the exile of Fis- 
UMj^ prosperity tbrooghoat the duration of many years and 
the Ktdar of perennial esteem. 

1. The ardor of your affection burst out in an 
expression of the greatest confidence in me, in that 
you have consulted me, my dearest friend, as to 
whether the soul can pass from passion to passion: 
— from passion to passion, I say, with the same 
strength and with objects diverse in number but 
not in kind. And although this decision ought 
with greater justice to have proceeded from your 
lips, you nevertheless wish to make me the author 
of it, that by the clearing up of a matter of exceed- 
ing g^ve doubt ^ you might increase the renown 
of my name. But however agreeable, however 
acceptable, however grateful, this may be to me, 
without vexatious allowances my words would have 
no worth ; therefore when you have examined this 
cause of my silence, you yourself will measure what 
I leave unexpressed. 

1 Gino da Pistoia, jnrisoonBolt and poet, whom Dante was ae- 
enstomed to eall his seeond friend. 
' Cf . Aristotle, De generatione et comqutionej iL 45. 
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2. Behold I the words of the muse ^ are ^ven be- 
low, wherein she sings in aphorism (although it 
may be expressed briefly,^ as is the manner of 
verse), that intense love of one object can Ian- 

^ There is some doubt in regard to the meaniiig of the ** sermo 
OaUicpeus " of tlie original. (See note g to the letter in Torri's 
edition.) ^Htte, whoae opinion is shared by the majority, be- 
lieres that the woids mean simply a loftier kind of song. '*For/' 
be says, " it seems most oertain that in this place Dante referred 
to one or the other of his canzom — that perchance which be- 
gins Voi cAe iMtemdefudo U terzo dd movete — which accompanied 
the letter." Professor Ciampi, on the other hand, beHeyes that 
" sersio CailiopeuB ^ might mean not only a loftier kind of poeniy 
bnt a poem written with a figurative or allegorical meaning. He 
thinks that the words refer to the Seriptoral quotation at the end 
of tiie letter, which are to be interpreted allegorioally, and which 
be ea^dains thus : *' Si de mundofidiMtU^ mundut quod tuum erat 
diUgeret. If yoo, O Messer Cino, had belonged to the world, — 
tint is to say, if yon had nourished the same paanons and aff ec- 
tioBS as those who follow the perrerse party (the Guelphs), — the 
werid (the Chielphs) would haTe loved yon as one of its own, nor 
would yon and I have been persecuted." This is a most fantas- 
tic interpretation. As Torri says, Dante himself has giyen us the 
key to the meaning of the words " sermo Calliopeus inferius " in 
the letter to Moroello Malaspina, where be uses almost the same 
phrase in alluding to the canzone which accompanied it. 

^ Fraticelli (Opere minori di Danto, yoL iiL p. 435) translates 
traneunq^ve by the word figuratctmente, or metcqthorical, bnt it 
seems rather to mean bri^g. Giuliani says (Le opere latine di 
Dante^ ii. 103), '* Transunqativusj low Latin, is equiTslent to alh 
breviativo ; and * to speak tranxumptive or per quandam transuwqt- 
tionemy^ means, according to old glossaries, the same as ' to speak 
ooincisely, as in a compendium.' '* This would oertsinly coincide 
wiiih Dante*8 ideas of poetry, f or of aU poets be knew how to 
o»pr o s s much with few words. 
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golsh and at lengUi die,^ and also that the death 
of one love may be the birth of another in the 
souL' 

3. And although the proof of this is given by 
experience, it can be reinforced by reason and 
authority ; for every faculty that is not destroyed 
on the cessation of one act is naturally reserved 
for another. Therefore the &culties of sense are 
not destroyed on the cessation of their act while 
the organ remains, but are naturally reserved for 
another. Since then, the &culty of concupiscence, 
which is the seat of love, is a &culty of sense, it is 
manifest that after the cessation of one passion by 
which it has been brought into action, it is re- 
served for another. The major and minor propo- 
sitions of the syllogism, whose entrance is freely 
accessible, are left to your diligence to prove. 

4. By all means examine carefully the testimony 
of Ovid in the fourth of the ^^Metamorphoses," 
which treats the proposition directly and literally, 
where the author, telling the story of the three sis- 
ters ^ who held the divinity ^ of the son of Semele 
in contempt, in apostrophizing the Sun (who, after 
he had deserted and neglected the other nymphs 
who had previously kindled his desires, was finally 

^Gf. Cofimto, iL 0. 

' G£. Azistode, Dt generatione et eorrt^fHomy i. 17. 

* Alohhoe, Ai^ppe, Lenoippe. 

«Cf. Ovid, KetaM. iu. 611. 
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loving Leuoothea) says : ^^ What now, O son of 
Hyperion/' and what follows.^ 

5. Under this that relates to the &calties I en- 
treat thee, dearest brother, to exercise patience 
against the darts of Nemesis.^ Bead, I pray thee, 
the remedies for fortoitons ciroomstanoes that are 
provided us as by a &ther to his sons by that most 
&moas of philosophers, Seneca ; ^ and of a trath, 
let not this slip from thy memory: ^^If ye were 
of die world, the world would love his own." ^ 

1 Jfctom. iy. 102. 

' Jfoam. m. 400. 

•See tiM Sixteenth Letter to Lnefliiui : " Thie (pluloeophy) 
win exhort ns to obey God with % wiOiBg mind; and more stren- 
nouly to reaist the power of Fortnne ; this will teaoh yon to tmst 
fai l^oridenoe and hnmUy snbmit to oasnaltiee.*' (Morrell's 
tnoalation.) 

«St JohnxT. 10. 
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Fob all and for each of the kings of Italy, for the Benators 
of the bar city, and also for the dnkes, marqniaea, and 
oounts, and for the peoplesi the humble Italian Dante Al»- 
ghieri, a Florentine and nndeserredly an exile, praya for 
peace. 

1. Behold, now is the aooeptable time, in which 
the signs of consolation and peace arise. For a 
new day grows bright, revealing a dawn that 
already lessens the gloom of long calamity. Al- 
ready the eastern breezes grow stronger; the lips of 
heaven grow ruddy and strengthen the angaries of 
the people with a caressing tranquillity. And even 
we, who for so long have passed our nights in the 
desert, shall behold the gladness for which we have 
longed, for Titan shall arise pacific, and justice, 
which had languished without sunshine at the end 
of the winter's solstice,^ shall grow green once 

^ There k aooie diffioolty in regard to the tramlition of the 
jbnad^^^qiMuiadhdwiropiumhebeUiUi.** Bc^ Tarn {EpUioU di 
Dante, p. 29, and I^atioelli (Qpers minoridi Dante, yoL iiL p. 441) 
tranalAte helictrcpium as tiie plant, heliotrope, Jior d* eUUnpio; 
bnt Witte {TorriM Amgabe von DatUes Briefm, in Dante-^orw 
Khungen, yoL L p. 496) takes exception to this. He helieYes thai 
the old Yerrioa, which was prohaUy that of Mandlio Ficino, and 
which translated hdiatnpinm as meaning the winter solstioe— 
la qisaU tra mnta Iwoe al termine dtUa ntrogrodomiom impigrUa 
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more, when first he darts forth his splendor. All 
who hunger and thirst will be satisfied in the light 
of his rays, and they who delight in iniquity shall 
be put to confusion at the sight of his radiance. 
For the strong lion of the Tribe of Judah has 
hearkened with compassionate ears, and pitying the 
lament of universal captivity has raised up another 
Moses, who will liberate his people from the op- 
pression of the Egyptians, and will lead them to a 
land flowing with milk and honey. 

2. Henceforth let thy heart.be joyful, O Italy ! 
who deserveth to be pitied even by the Saracens, 
but who straightway shalt be looked on with envy 
throughout the world, because thy bridegroom, the 

— to be the oomet 000, and he adds that the plant heliotrope 
mm hardly known in Dante's time. Marwlio Ficino's Yermon 
aeems mneh the more natnzal, although no instance of heliotro- 
pium or i^Kiorp^wp naed for the winter solstioe can be found. 
Sneh a nse of tiie word by Dante would haTe been so strange to 
his feadexB as to make the phrase obscure to them. He may, 
h o wever, haTe considered the etymology of the word as so plain 
as to justify his use of it with a meaning that no other writer had 
giyen it. Witte, perhaps, goes too far in asserting that the plant 
heliotrope was hardly known in Dante's time. Dante might haye 
learned of it from Pliny, who says (N. H. iL 41-42) : '* One might 
wonder at this, did we not obserre every day, that the plant 
named heliotrope always looks towards the setting sun, and is, at 
all hours, turned towards him, eyen when he is obseured by a 
doud.'' (Translation of Bostook and Riley.) 

[Mr. Lowell's note : " I think he meant the plant, as the re- 
vireBcet shows. Periiaps instead of ad kdioircpiuwi, we should 
read ac in its sense of like,^*} 
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solace of the eartJi and the glory of thy people, the 
most clement Henry, Divine, Augnstus, and Cae- 
sar, hastens to the nuptials. Dry thy tears and 
blot out the traces of sorrow, O most beauteous, 
for he is at hand who will free thee from the bonds 
of the impious ; who, smiting the wicked, will de- 
stroy them at the edge of the sword, and will hire 
his vineyard to other husbandmen, who at the time 
of harvest will yield the fruit of justice. 

8. But will he not be merciful to any ? Yea ; as 
he is Csesar, and his majesty flows from the font 
of pity, he will spare all imploring mercy. His 
judgments abominate all severity, and always in 
punishing set a bound on this side of moderation, 
and in rewarding on the other side. Will he 
therefore applaud the desperate deeds of evil men, 
and drink to the undertakings of the presump- 
tuous? Nay ; because he is Augustus. And if 
Augustus, will he not avenge the wickedness of the 
backsliders, and pursue them even into Thessaly, 
— the Thessaly, I say, of the last destruction ? 

4. Lay aside, O Lombard race, thy accumulated 
barbarity; and if any vestige of the seed of the 
Trojans and Latins still exists, give it place, lest 
when the sublime eagle, descending like a thunder^ 
bolt, falls from on high, he may see his eaglets cast 
out, and the nest of his own young occupied by 
ravens. Up, O race of Scandinavia I ^ See that 

^ The Lombaidfl bdiered that they were deeoended bam tfa» 
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Aon mayest desire, as eagerly as in thee lies, the 
presence of him whose coming thou justly dreadest. 
Let not cupidity, deceiving thee after the manner 
of Ae Sirens, seduce thee, deadening the vigilance 
of reason by I know not what sweetness. *^ Come 
before his presence with a confession of submis- 
oon, and rejcnce on the psaltery with a song of 
repentance," ^ considering that he who resists au- 
thority, resists the ordinance of God, and he who 
withstands tibe divine ordinance, opposes a will 
coequal with omnipotence ; and it is hard to kick 
against the pricks. 

5. Ye likewise, who mourn oppressed, lift up 
your hearts, for your salvation is at hand. Take 
up the harrow of a good humility, and level the 
little field of your mind by breaUng up the clods 
of parched animosity, lest perchance the heavenly 
rain, coming before the sowing of your seed, f aU 
from on high in vain ; or lest the Crrace of Grod 
shrink from you as the dew does daily from the 
stone. But do ye conceive like a fertile valley 
and put forth green, — the green, I say, fruitful of 
true peace; and, in very truth, in this verdure, 
making spring in your land, will the new husband- 
man of the Bomaas yoke the oxen of his counsel 



ScaiHJinaviam. See FteiiL Diaoon., he Outis Longobard. n. 1, 
Muratori, Scr^. u. 40a (FiatioellL) 

^ Pealm zor. 2. *'Let us oome before hie preeenoe with 
tenlaiglTliig, and nuke » joyful noiee onto turn with peeline. " 
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more kindly and oonfidendy to tibe plough. Par- 
don, pardon, now and henceforth, O best beloved ! 
who have suffered injustice along with me, that 
the Hectorian shepherd may recognize you as the 
sheep of his fold : who, although he holds the rod 
of temporal correction in his hand by divine con- 
cession, nevertheless, that he may be redolent of 
the goodness of Him from whom as from one 
point the power of Peter and of Csdsar divides, 
gladly corrects his family, but more willingly, in 
very truth, has compassion on it. 

6. Therefore, if the old transgression, which 
many a time like the serpent is coiled and turned 
on itself, is no hindrance, hencef cnrth can ye all 
perceive that peace is prepared for one and all, and 
already can ye taste the first fruits of the hoped- 
for gladness. Then be ye all vigilant, and rise up 
to meet your king, O inhabitants of Italy I reserv- 
ing yourselves not only for his empire but, as free 
people, for his guidance. 

7. I exhort yon not only to rise up to meet him, 
but also to do reverence to his presence. Ye who 
drink of his streams and navigate his seas ; ye who 
tread the sands of the shores and the summits of 
the alps that are his ; ye who rejoice in any public 
thing whatsoever, and possess private goods not 
otherwise than by the bonds of his law : do not, as 
if ignorant, deceive yourselves as though ye dreamt 
in your hearts and said : ^^ We have no lord*" 
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For his garden and lake is whatever the heavens 
encompass ronnd abont, since ^^The sea is God's 
and He made it, and His hands formed the diy 
land." ^ Wherefore that God predestined the Ro- 
man Prince shines forth in wonderful effects ; and 
that He afterwards confirmed him by the word of 
EGus Word, the Church proclaims. 

8. Surely, if through those things which have 
been created by Grod the human creature sees the 
invisible things^ with the eyes of the intellect, and 
if from the things better known those less known 
are evident to us, in like manner it concerns human 
apprehension that from the motion of the heavens 
we should know the Motor and His will ; and this 
predestination will be seen readily even by those 
who look superficially. For if from the first spark 
of this fire we turn back to things passed,^ from 
what time, I say, hospitality was denied the Ar- 
gi ves by the Phry^ans ; ^ and if there is time to 
survey the affairs of the world even to the triumphs 
of Octavian, we shall see that some of them have 

1 Fmlm xer. 5 : " The sea is his, and he made it ; and his 
hands formed the dry land.*' 

* Romans L 20 : *' For the inTinhle thin^ of him from the 
creation of the world are deariy seen, bmng nnderstood by the 
things 1;hat are made.** 

' " If I should goon retraoii^ my story from its first beginning, 
and there were time to listen to the annals of onr straggles.** 
Tirg. ^n. L 872, 373 (Clayton). 

^ On aooonnt of the rape of Helen by Paris. (FratiiMlli.) 
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completely transcended the beiglits of human valor, 
and that Grod has worked somewhat through men, 
just as through the medium of the new heavens. 
For we do not always act; nay, rather are we 
sometimes the instruments of Grod ; and the human 
will, in which liberty is innate, acts sometimes free 
even from earthly passions, and, subservient to the 
Eternal Will, often serves It without knowing it. 

9. And if these things which are first principles, 
as it were, for proving that which is sought, are 
not sufficient, who, proceeding from the conclusion 
inferred through such facts will not be compelled 
to think as I do, perceiving that peace has em- 
braced the world completely for twelve years, — a 
peace which revealed in its accomplishment the 
face of its syllogizer, the Son of Glod. And while 
He, made man, preached the Gospel on earth for 
the revelation of the Holy Ghost, as if He were di- 
viding two kingdoms, distributing all things to him- 
self and Cffisar, He commanded to ** Bender to each 
the things that are his." 

10. But if the obstinate mind demands further, 
not yet assenting to the truth, let him examine the 
words of Christ, even when in chains, for He who 
is our light, when Pilate opposed His power, as- 
serted that the office which he, as lieutenant of 
CsBsar, was vaunting of, came from on high. 
Therefore walk ye not even as the Grentiles, in- 
volved in darkness by the vanity of the senses ; but 
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open the eyes of yonlr mind, and see, for the Lord 
of heaven and earth has ordained a king for us. 
This is he whom Peter, the yicar of Grod, admon- 
ishes OS to honor ; whom Clement, now the succes- 
sor of Peter, illmninates with the light of the apos- 
tolio benediction, in order that where the spiritual 
ray does not suffice, the splendor of the lesser light 
may illumine. 
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Daitte Axjghikbi, a Florentiiie andnndeMryedly an exile, 
to those most infamouB florentmes within the city. 

1. The compassionate providenoe of the Eternal 
Eling, who, while in His goodness He perpetuates 
His celestial kingdom, does not in disdain desert 
our earthly one, decreed that hmnan affairs should 
be governed by the Holy Empire of the Bomans, in 
order that mankind might repose in the calm of so 
great a protection, and that it might everywhere 
be ruled agreeably to law, according to the demands 
of nature. Although this truth is confirmed by 
divine word, although antiquity supported by the 
prop of reason alone affirms this, nevertheless 
it is in no slight d^ree commended, in that, when 
the throne of Augustus is vacant, all the world 
swerves from the right way. For the helmsman 
and the rowers in the bark of Peter sleep, and 
Italy, wretched, alone, abandoned to private rule, 
and destitute of all public government, is struck 
by a force of wind and wave so great that words 
cannot describe it ; yea, even the unfortunate Ital- 
ians can scarcely measure it with their tears. 
Therefore let the faces of all who with foolhardy 
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presumption haughtily oppose this most manifest 
will of God — even though the sword of Him who 
saith ^* Vengeanoe is mine " has not yet fallen from 
heaven — be overspread with pallor, for already 
the sentence of the severe Judge hangs over them. 
2. But you who transgress laws, human and 
divine^ you whom the awful insatiability of avarice 
has led to be ready for any crime, does not the 
terror of the second death harass you, in that ye, first 
and alone, dreading the yoke of liberty, have raged 
against the glory of the Boman Prince, the monarch 
of the earth and the ambassador of Grod ; and using 
the right of prescription, repudiating the duty of 
vassalage, have chosen rather to rise up in the mad- 
ness of rebellion I Are ye ignorant, ye fools and 
licentious, that public justice will end with the 
end of time alone, and can be subject to the 
computation of no prescription? Surely the arti- 
cles of the laws most loudly declare, and human 
reason on examination pronounces, that the public 
rule of afiEairs, though neglected ever so long, can 
never pass away, or, however weakened, be con- 
quered. For what happens for the advantage of 
all cannot perish or even be weakened vdthout det- 
riment to alL Neither Gt)d nor nature wills this ; 
and the general opinion of mankind would hold it 
altogether in abhorrence. Why, then, such a fool- 
ish supposition being disposed of, do ye, deserting 
the legitimate government, seek like new Baby- 
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lonians to found new kingdoms, in order that the 
Florentine may be one polity and the Boman an* 
other? Why may it not please you to envy the 
apostolic monarchy likewise? that if Delia is to 
have a twin in heaven, the Delian One may also.' 
If, however, thinking over your evil emprise does 
not cause you alarm, let this, at least, terrify your 
hardened hearts : that in punishment for your crime 
not only wisdom, but the beginning of wisdom, has 
been taken away from you. For no condition of 
an offender is more terrible than that of him who 
shamelessly and without fear of Ck)d does what- 
ever he pleases; and, in truth, the evil man is 
often smitten with this punishment, that he who 
has been forgetful of Grod while he lived, in dying 
is forgetful of himself. 

3. But if your insolent arrogance has rendered 
you, like the summits of Gilboa, so entirely inca- 
pable of receiving the heavenly dew that no fear 
has restrained you from resisting the decrees of the 

^ If there aie to be two moons in heayen, there may be two 
tniis likewise. The compazison of the moon to the emperor 
and the son to the Pope ia used by Dante seTeral times. See 
Monarckioy lib. iii. 4 : '^ For they say, in the first place, following 
Genesis, that God made two great Inminaries, a greater and a less, 
one to mle orer the day and the other the night They nnder- 
stand this to be said allegorioally of the two powers, the 
spiritual and the temporal Henoe, just as the moon, which is the 
smaller luminary, has no light unless it reoeiTes it from the snn, 
so the temporal power has no authority nnless it receiTe it from 
the qpiritnaL'' 
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stomal senate, — - nor even yet are ye a&aid for that 
ye did not fear, — can ye free yonrselveB from that 
baneful tenor, which is, in tmth, human and 
worldly, while the inevitable shipwreck of your 
most haughty race, and your rapine, worthy of 
many tears, is hastening on ? Do ye because en- 
circled by a ridiculous palisade trust to any de- 
fences whatever? O ye concordant for evil I O 
ye blinded by marvellous avarice I In what wiU 
it profit you to have surrounded yourselves vdth a 
wall, to have fortified yourselves with ramparts and 
battlements,^ when the eagle,' terrible in a field of 
gold, swoops down on you,— -the eagle who, now 
sailing over the Pyrenees, now over the Caucasus, 
now over Atlas, the more streng^thened by the oppo- 
sition of the host of heaven, of old looked down upon 
the vast seas as no hindrance to his flight? How 
will ye stand amazed, O most wretched among 
men, in the presence of the conqueror of raving 
Hesperia I In truth, the hope which ye cherish in 
vain and without reason will receive no advantage 

1 " In thA flune year, 1310, on Saint Andrew's Day, the Floron- 
tuMByfeariog the approach of theemperar, gsre orders to enclose 
tte city with waUs and stockades from the Gate oFSan Gallo 
as far as the Qate of Sent' Ambrogio) and then to the Amo, and 
from the Gate of San GaUo to where the waUs of Prato were al- 
ready laid. They made them eight hroccia high, and the work 
was done rapidly. This was certainly the aalTation of the city, 
for it was all shnt off and the old walls were in great psrt torn 
down." (ViUani, CWmtco, ix. la) 

* Gf . Par, Tiy where Jnstinian disoooxses of the Romin eagle. 
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from your resistance ; but by this obstacle will the 
advent of the just king be inflamed the more, and 
compassion, always an attendant on his army, will 
fly away in anger; and where ye think to defend 
the robe of a false liberty, there will ye fall into the 
bonds of a true slavery. For it must be believed 
that it is sometimes brought to pass by tiie wonder- 
ful judgment of Ood, that where the ungodly 
thinks to shim a merited punishment, there is he 
precipitated into it the more deeply ; and he who 
has resisted the divine will knowingly and willingly, 
serves it unknowingly and unwillingly. 

4. With sorrow will ye see your edifices, which 
were not constructed prudently as your needs were, 
but foolishly turned into places of pleasure, which 
Pergamean walls, again renewed, do not surround, 
hurled down by the battering-ram and consumed by 
fire. Ye will see the enraged populace on every 
side, now struggling in opposite factions for and 
against yon, now opposed to you in the same fac- 
tion, clamoring horribly, since it does not know 
how to withstand hunger and fear at the same time* 
Not less will it g^eve you to see the temples de- 
spoiled, which are daily frequented by a concourse 
of women, and to see the young, wondering and 
unknowing, destined to expiate the sins of their 
fathers. And if my prophetic spirit is not deceived 
— which, instructed by veracious signs as well as by 
invincible arguments foretells, — when by far your 
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greatesi number has been completely undone by 
death or oaptiyity, with tears will ye, the few re- 
maining to snfEer exile, see the dty, consumed by 
long anguish, finally deliyered into the hands of 
aliens. And to conclude in brief: those misfor- 
tunes that Saguntum, that city glorious in faithful- 
ness, endured for liberty, ye in your perfidy will be 
obliged to undergo ignominiously for the sake of 
davery. 

5. Nor may ye take courage from the tmexpected 
good fortunes of the inhabitants of Parma, who, im- 
pelled by ill-advising hunger, and murmuring one 
to the other, ^ Let us rather rush headlong into the 
midst of battle and die," ^ made a sally into the camp 
of Cfldsar while Csdsar was absent ; for even these, 
though indeed they won a victory from Victoria,^ 
neyertheless memorably gained a grief from the 

1 « Maruunur, et in medi* ann* mamns." 

^^^igO, jBndd, u. 853. 

' Longfellow saji 1;liat Duite is as fond of a play on words as 
Shakespeare. The play on words here — won a victory from 
Vietoria — has reference to the siege of Panna by Frederick IL 
in 1248. Frederick, in order to besiege the town more closely, 
bnilt a fortress to face it, like another town with moats and bat- 
tlements, and to this he gaTe the name of IHctoria. After sev- 
eral months had passed, the Pannesans, redneed to desperation by 
hnqger and profiting by the emperor's absenoe at the hunt, made 
a sally, ei^ytared and destroyed the fortress, and not only killed 
many of those who had been left to defend it, but also succeeded 
in taking mnch treasnre, amoqg which was the orown of thesaid 
emperor. See IHllani, CVvmiea, yL 84. 
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grievous deed. But do ye call to mind the thunder- 
bolts of the first Frederick ; think on Milan and like- 
wise on Spoleto ; ^ for, shaken by the thought of their 
ahnost simultaneous perversion and subversion, 
your too inflamed bowels will become chilled, and 
your too fervent hearts will contract with fear. O 
ye most vainglorious of Tuscans, insensate by nature 
as well as by corruption ! In your ignorance do yon 
neither consider nor imagine in what a nocturnal 
gloom the footsteps of your foolish mind wander 
in the sight of those already fledged.' For the 
fledged and immaculate^ along the road see you 
standing, as it were, on the threshold of a prison 
and repelling any one commiserating you, lest per- 
chance he should free you from captivity, and 

1 See Villaiii, t. L '' The aforesaid Frederick, paasiog thzoagh 
Lombardy on hia expeditioii into France against King Louis, who 
held Pope Alexander, finding that the city of Milan had rebelled 
against him, besieged it, and after a long siege took it in the year 
of onr Lord 1157, in the month of March, and had the walls 
thrown down, the whole dty bnmed, and the ground ploughed 
and sowed with salt." Li regard to Spoleto Villani says in the 
same passage: *^When Spoleto, belcmgiDg to the party of the 
Church, refused to obey him, he took the field, captured it, and 
destroyed it utterly." 

> ** The caUowbirdlet waits for two or three. 

But to the eyes of those already fledged, 
In Tain the net is spread or shaft is shot" 

Purg. znd. 61-6a 
ProT. LVJ: ** Surely in Tain the net is spread in the si^^t of 
any bird " (Vulgate : ante oculos pennatorum), 
«*'Wise and upright men." (Fratioelli) 
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strike off the shackles with which your hands 
and feet are bound. Neither, beoaose ye are 
blind, do ye peroeive the avarice that dominates 
you, flattering you with its yenomoos whisper, re- 
straining you with its vain threats, imprisoning 
you within the law of sin,^ and, moreover, forbid- 
ding you to obey the most sacred laws, which 
ooonterfeit the image of natural justice; the ob- 
servance of which laws, if it is glad, if it is free, 
is not only proved not to be servitude, nay, rather, 
to him who observes closely it is manifest that it is 
the highest liberty itself. For what is this liberty 
but the unhindered progress from will to act that 
the laws provide for such as are not rebellious? 
Therefore, since they alone are free who volun- 
tarily obey the law, what think ye that ye are, who, 
while ye simulate a love of liberty, contrary to all 
laws conspire against the prince of laws? 

6. O most wretched descendants of the Fie- 
solans I ' O Punic barbarity once more renewed ! 
Do these foretastes inspire you vdth a little fear? 
Indeed, I believe ye tremble while awake, although 
ye feign hope in your mien and in your lying 
speech, and in your dreams ye awake many a time, 

^ RonuuM fiL 23 : ^* Bringing me into oaptiTity to the law of 



i> 



' *' Bnt tluit vqgfaiefiil and nuJignant people, 

Which of old time from Fesole deaoended, 
And nnacke still of the moontain and the gianite.'* 

Inf. XT. 61-63. 
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either In dread of the presages ye baye had or to 
revolve the cotmsels of the day. But if while trem- 
bling vdth good reason, ye repent without sorrow 
your having acted with madness, in order that the 
streams of fear and g^ef may unite in the bitter- 
ness of repentance, these facts now remain to be 
impressed on your minds: that this standard- 
bearer of the Boman Empire, the divine and tri- 
umphant Henry, thirsting not for his private 
advantage, but for the public good of the world, 
undertook each arduous emprise for us, partaking 
our hardships of his own free will, so that to him 
after Christ, the prophet Isaiah pointed tiie finger 
of prophesy, when by the revelation of the Holy 
Ghost he foretold: ^^ Surely he hath borne our 
griefs, and carried our sorrows."^ Therefore, if 
ye do not wish to dissemble, ye will see that the 
time is now at hand most bitterly to repent your 
foolhardy presumption. But a late repentance 
will not be productive of forgiveness from hence- 
forth; nay, rather the commencement of a sea- 
sonable punishment. For it is true that the sinner 
is smitten that he may be converted without back- 
sliding. 

Written on the thirty-first of March, on the con- 
fines of Tuscany, near the springs of the Amo, 
in the first year of the most auspicious passage of 
the Emperor Henry into Italy. 

1 Tfftiftl* lit|- 4u 
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The feet of the most holy conqueror and excellent master, 
Lord Henry, by diyine proyidence King of the Bomans, al- 
ways aognsty are kissed ' by his most deyoted senrant Dante 
Aligfaieriy a Florentine and undeservedly an exile, and all 
Tnsoans everywhere, who desire the public peace. 

1. Beabino witness to the boimdless love of 
Qodj peace ' was left to us as a heritage, that in 
its wonderful sweetness the hardships of our war- 
fare might be assuaged, and that in its practice 
we might merit the joys of the triumphant Eling- 
dom of Heaven. But the malignity of the ancient 
and implacable foe, which is forever privily lying 

^Tfais is the aeoond of the letteii to which IHllani refers 
(CVtMMca, ix. 1S6) : — 

*' He wrote amongBt other things three noble epistles : one he 
sent to the Florentine GoTemment, complaining of his nndeserred 
exile ; another to the Emperor Henry when he was at the siege of 
Brescia, reprehending him for his delay, and almost prophesying ; 
the third to the Italian cardinals during the Tacanoy after the 
death of Pope Clement, nxging them to agree in electing an Ital- 
ian Pope." 

' In regard to the custom of Idssing the feet of emperars, see 
Mnssato, De re6. gestis Henr, VIL, iiL 8, in Mnratori, 8cr^. 
Ber, It. X. 876. (FraticeUi) 

' St John xiT. 27 : ^ Peace I leaTC with yon, my peace I giTC 
nnto yon." 
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in wait for humaQ proBperiiy, after disposaessing 
those who freely consented, has impionsly de- 
spoiled us against onr will, through the absence of 
our protector. Hence long have we wept by the 
streams of confusion, and we haye implored with- 
out ceasing the protection of the Just King, that 
he would overthrow the satellites ^ of the savage 
tyrant and reestablish us in our rights. And when 
you, successor of Caesar and Augustus, crossing the 
summits of the Apennines, brought back the vene- 
rated Tarpeian ensign, forthwith our deep sighs 
ceased, and the floods of tears subsided ; and, rising 
like the sun ' that is eagerly longed for, a new hope 
of a better age shone upon Latium. Then many, 
anticipating the accomplishment of their prayers, 
in their rejoicing sang with "VirgQ of the reign of 
Saturn and of the return of the Virgin.' 
2. But because our sun (whether the fervor of 

^ *' I think tidfl mSght be applied to more tluui one prinoe of tlie 
Frenoh home: eepeeially, howerer, to Kxag Bobeit, whom the 
FlorentuMo made duke in his Other's lifetime (Yillani, yiiL 82), 
and than whom Henry, though they had long pretended to be 
friends, had no more bitter enemy. (Nicd. Epite. Batr, p. 1161 ; 
Dino Compagni, iiL 86 ; "^llani, iz. 8, 81, 39, 60.) The leferawe 
can, howerer, be better applied to Ghielphimn in general.** OIHtte's 
note in Torri, J^pkuU di Dante, p. 62.) 

«Cf.If|^.L17: — 

«• I beheld itiahoa]d«n, 
VesUd alreedy with thet p]eaet*e nye.*' 

* "Jam redit et Virgo, redennt Satomia regna." (Viigily 
Eelogne iT. 6.) 
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A&aiie or the semblanoe of tmih snggests tiiis) is 
now belieyed to tarrj, or is supposed to hare 
turned back in his course, as if Joshua ^ or the son 
of Amoz ' commanded him anew, we are compelled 
by uncertainty to doubt, and to break forth in the 
words of the precursor, thus : *^ Art thou he that 
should come ? or look we for another ? '' ' And 
although the long thirst in its violence casts doubt, 
as is its wont, on those things which are certain on 
account of their nearness, none the less we trust 
and hope in you, protesting that you are the am- 
bassador of God, the son of the church, and the 
promoter of Boman gloiy. For, in truth, I, who 
write as much for myself as for others, saw you 
most gracious, as beseems imperial majesty, and 
heard you most dement, when my hands touched 
your feet and my lips paid their debt.^ Then my 
spirit gloried in you, and silentiy I said within 
myself : ^^ Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world I " ^ 
8. But we marvel what sluggishness delays you 

^ Joshua x. 13. 

' Itaiah xzzvii. ; 2 Kings six. 

* St Luke TiL 10. 

* It Beems oertain from these words that Dante was pr ese nt in 
Ifilan when Henry VLL was crowned with the iron erown, on the 
day of Epiphany, 1311 ; and " when,** says Villani (Cronica, ix. 
0), *' amhaasadois were present from ahnost all the cities of 
Italy, except Florence and its league." 

<^ St John L 29. 
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80 long, sinoe, now for some time a Yictor in the 
valley of the Po, yon forsake, overlook, and neg- 
lect Tnsoany, as thongk you believed the ri^ts of 
the empire to be protected by yon were oiromn- 
scribed by the bonndaries of Liguria; not folly 
understanding, as it seems to ns, that the power of 
the Bomans is limited neither by the confines of 
Italy, nor by the shores of three-homed Europe*^ 
For although through violence its dominions may 
have been narrowed on all sides, none the less, 
since it extends to the waves of Amphitrite by in- 
violable right, it barely deigns to be girded round 
about by the ineffectual billows of the ocean. For 
to us it was written : — 

'* Of iUiistrioiis origm shaU Trojan Gnnr be Im^ 
His empire shall end witli the ocean ; his fame witli the stan." ' 

And if when Augustus decreed that all the world 
should be taxed (as our Evangelist,' allegoricaUy 
a bull, kindled by the divine flame, bellows) the 
edict had not gone forth from the court of a most 
just sovereignty, the only begotten Son of Gt)d, 
made man to declare himself subject to the decree 
according to his assumed nature, would not have 

1 In eaUing Europe " three horned ** Dante conforms to the de- 
scription of the old geographers, who gaye it ahnost the form of 



a triangle, one angle of which was formed by Tanai (the Don), 
another by Scotland and Ireland, and tlie third by that part of 
Spain where SeriUe is sttoated. (IWticellL) 

s Virgil, jEnM, I 280. 

s St Luke iL 1. 
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been willing to have been bom of the V ir^ at 
ihat time ; for snrely He whom it behoyed to fulfill 
all righteousness ^ would not have oounseUed an 
unrighteous deed.' 

4. Therefore let it shame him whom all the 
world awaits, to be ensnared so long in such a nar- 
row oomer of the earth, and let it not result from 
the caution of Augustus that the Tuscan tyranny is 
strengthened in the confidence of delay, and that 
day by day, by encouraging the insolence of the 
wicked, it gathers new force, heaping rashness on 
rashness. Once more let the Yoice of Curio to 
Gaasar thunder forth : — 

*" Wlifla pwrtiM tiemUe, only wMikly unitod, 
DeUy not ; a man prepued should neTer daUy. 
Labor and fear are both dearly bought." * 

Let that voice of chiding again thunder from the 
douds to uSJneas : — 

** If the glory of saeh a deetiny morea thee not, 
If for thine own fame thou toileit not, 
miink on the yonng Af»*"'"», thy heir, thy hope, — Inlns, 
To whose kingdom belong Italy and the land of Rome." * 

1 St Matthew iii. 15: "For thns it beoometh ns to fulfil all 
righteonsnesB.'' 

' Dante naes the same arg^oment in the De Monorchia (iL 10) : 
** But Christ, as his biogn^her Luke testifies, was of his own will 
bom of his Virgin Mother, nnder an ediot from Roman authorities, 
that in thi# special enrollment of the hnman race he, the Son of 
God become flesh, might not be omitted." 

• Lncan, PAotm/. L 280. Cf . Jfi/ zxrilL 96. 

« Virgil, JEnM, It. 272-276. 
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6. For in truth, King John, your royal heir,^ 
whom the succeeding generation of the world 
awaits after the setting of the sun that now is ris- 
ing, is another Ascanius, who, following in the 
footsteps of his great father, will rage like a lion 
against the followers of Tumns wheresoever they 
are, and towards the Latins will become as gentle 
as a lamb. Let the lofty counsels of the holiest of 
kings look to this, that the heayenly judgment 
may not again sound bitter in these words of 
Samuel : ' ** When thou wast little in thine own 
sight, wast thou not made the head of the tribes 
of Israel, and the Lord anointed thee King over 
Israel? And the Lord sent thee on a journey, 
and said. Go and utterly destroy the sinners the 
Amalekites." For you also have been consecrated 
king, that you may smite Amalek and may not 
spare Agag, and that you may avenge him that 
sent you, on a brutal people, and for their hasty 
rejoicing: which, of a truth, Amalek and Agag 
are said to signify* 

6. You waste the spring as weU as the winter at 
Milan ; and do you think to slay the baleful hydra 
by striking off its heads? If you should read the 
mighty deeds of the glorious Alcides, you would 
see that you are deceived even as was he, before 

1 John, King ol Bohemia, «t that time twelye yean ol ag«. 
(FntioellL) 
s 1 Smd. XT. 17, la 
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whom the yenomoiis animal grew with each loss, 
his head sprouting forth anew into many, until he 
of the great heart vigorously attacked the seat of 
life. Not even for killing trees is the lopping of 
their branches sofficient; nay, so long as their 
roots are sound that they may yield nourishment, 
their branches will multiply more lustily than oyer. 
What will you, the sole ruler of the world, pro- 
claim that you have accomplished, when you have 
bowed the head of refractory Cremona? WiU 
not the madness of Brescia ^ or Payia be then sud- 
denly inflamed ? Aye, in truth. And anon, when 
again the scourge shall cease to be plied, it will 
soon arise at Vercelli, at Bergamo, or elsewhere, 
until the radical cause of this abundant growth 
is removed, and, the root of so great a frenzy be- 
ing torn out, trunk and thorny branches dry up 
together. 

7. Do you not know, perchance, O most excel- 
lent of princes I (nor can you see from the height 
of such majesty) where this stinking fox lies, safe 
from the hunters? Forsooth the caitiff drinks 
neither in the waters of the precipitous Po, nor in 
those of your Tiber, but the streams of the Amo 
thus poison his lips, and Florence (do you per- 
chance know it not?) is this dire evil called. 
This is the viper that darts at the bowels of its 

1 YillAm was eridently mistafceBwfaen he nid that Dnito wrote 
tfab lettorwhile Henry was at the nege ol BvbmU. (FntioeUL) 
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mother; this is the sick sheep that oontaminates 
the flook of its master by contact ; this is the ac- 
cursed and impious Myrrha,^ who becomes in- 
flamed with passion in the embraces of her father, 
Cinjrras ; this is that impetuous Amata,' who, when 
the fated nuptials were denied, was not a&aid to 
take to herself a son-inJaw whom the fates forbade, 
incited him to carry on the war fiercely, and at 
length, paying the penalty of her wicked temerity, 
hanged herself in a halter. In very truth, she 
striyes to rend her mother into pieces with the 
ferocity of a viper, when against Some, who fash- 
ioned her after her own pattern and likeness,' she 
sharpens the horns of rebellion. In very truth 
' from her evaporating corruption she exhales an in- 
fectious smoke, and thence the neighboring flocks 
all unconscious waste away, while she attaches the 

^ " . . . Thftt 11 the aDdent ghost 

Of the nef arions Myirha, who became 

Beyond all rightful lore her father's lorer." 

Inf. zzz. 37-S9. 

' Amata was the wife of King Ladnns and mother of Layinia. 

She hung herself in rage beoanae she belieyed that Tonras had 

been slain by .Aneas, who was to marry LaTinia in his place. Gf . 

Purg, xriL 35-37 : — 

**OQae«n, 

Why hMk thoa wiihed in SBger to be nsoffht T 

Tboa^il dsin thjNlf, lATiida not to lose; 

Vow hut thon lott me.** 

* See Cofiotb, L 8: '< For it pleased the oitazens of the fairest 
and most renowned daaghter of Rome — Florenoe — to east me 
out of her most sweet bosom," etc. 
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neighbors to herself by seducing them with lies and 
flatteries, and infatuates the allies. In yeiy truth 
she glows with lust for the incestuous embraces of 
her father, when she endeayors with shameless 
effrontery to violate against you the agreement of 
the Supreme Pontiff, father of fathers. In yery 
truth she resists the commandments of God ; while 
worshipping the idol of her own will, and spuming 
the legitimate king, she is not ashamed, mad that 
she is in her power of doing evil, to barter rights 
that are not hers with a king not hers.^ And thus 
the infuriate woman awaits the halter with which 
she is to bind her neck ; for often one is betrayed 
into eyil passions, that so betrayed he may do 
those things that are not seemly. And although 
these deeds may be unjust, neyertheless the pun- 
ishmento that follow are recognized to be just. 

8. Up then, thou noble child of Jesse, take unto 
thyself courage from the eyes of the Lord God of 
Sabaoth, in whose presence thou art to act ; and 
overthrow tiiis Goliath with the sling of thy wis- 
dom and with the stone of thy strength, for at his 
fall night and the shadow of fear will cover the 
camp of the Philistines, the Philistines will flee, 
and Israel will be set at liberty.' Then our heri- 
tage, deprived of which we weep without ceasing, 
will be restored to us in its entirety. And as now, 

1 King Robert of N^lflt. See l^aiaai, Oontca, ix. 6S. 
* 1 SemnelzTu. 
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while exiles in Babylon we lament in remember- 
ing holy Jerusalem, so then, as citizens, and breaUi- 
ing in peace, with gladness shall we call to mind 
the miseries of turmoil. 

Written in Tuscany, near the springs of the 
Amo, on the sixteenth of April, 1311, the first 
year of the descent into Italy of the divine and 
most fortunate Henry. 
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To the Magnifioenfcy Messer Gruido da Polenta, Loid of 
Bavenna. 

I SHOULD have expected to see anything but 
what I have actually seen and discovered of the 
quality of this magnificent State. ^^ Presence les- 
sens glory/' ^ if I may make use of that passage of 
YirgiL I had imagined to myself that I should 
find here those noble, magnanimous Catos and 
those rigid censors of depraved customs, — in 
short, all that they, assuming a most pompous man- 
ner, would have unhappy and afflicted Italy be- 
lieve that ihey represent in themselves. Do they 
not cause themselves to be called "lords of all, 
a togated race ? " ^ A miserable and misguided 
people art thou truly, so insolently oppressed, so 

* This qnotation is not from Yiigily — bnt from CUadian, De 
beUo gildonieo, t. 385 : — 



" Vindiotam miniliiiii nl etk ; plu nomfaii horror, 
Qnam tam WMJa ft, nUmuit fi raeienH a famam, " 

IhiakB would hardly hare made the mistake of attrilratiiig to 
Viigil a paasage which did not belong to him. I know of no 
other instance of his qnoting Clandian. 
* Viigil, JEneidy i. 282: *' Reram dominos, gentemqne tngatam ** 
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vilely goremed, and so cmelly veoced by these up- 
starts, destroyers of the ancient laws, and authors 
of most wicked corruptions. Bat what shall I 
tell you, my Lord, of the obtuse and brutal igno- 
rance of such grave and venerable fathers ? ^ On 
entering the presence of such a mature and white- 
haired college, I wished, in order not to abuse both 
your greatness and my authority, to perform my 
office and your embassy in that tongue which with 
the empire of beautiful Ausonia has continually 
gone on declining and always will decline ; bdiev- 
ing, perchance, to find it seated in its majesty in 
this most distant comer, hereafter to be spread 
with the power of this state through the length and 
breadth of Europe at least But alas, I could not 
have been a more strange and unknown pilgrim 
had I but just come from extreme and western 
Thule.' Nay, I could have found here interpreters 
for my strange idiom far more readily had I come 
from the fobulous Antipodes than when I was 
hearkened to with the eloquence of Rome on my 
lips ; for I had no sooner pronounced the part of 



»f 



* ^ Most potent, gn>T9t and reTennd ngnion.' 

OtheUoy act i. seene 3. 

* CI. Bninetto Latini, Li Tmcrt, book i. part W. ohap. IM: 
" Tlieae and many otlier lands and islands are beyond BreCdgna 
and beyond the land of Norway. Bnt tbe isle of Thnle Is the fsr- 
tbest, whioh is so deeply set toward the north that in summer^ 
when the son enters the sign of Cancer, the ni^^t is so short that 
it seems nothii^." 
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my exordium that I had composed in your name 
in felicitation on the recent election of this most 
serene Doge, ^^ Light is sown for the righteous, and 
gladness for the upright in heart," ^ than one was 
sent to tell me that I should either seek out some 
interpreter or change my mode of speech* Thus 
between astonishment and scorn, I know not which 
the more, I began to say a few words in that 
tongue \7hich I have used from what time I was 
in swaddling-clothes, which was but little more 
familiar and natural to them than the Latin had 
been. Therefore, instead of carrying them joy and 
delight, I sowed in a field so fertile in ignorance the 
most abounding seeds of wonder and confusion. 
But that they do not understand the Italian speech 
is not at all a matter of wonder, since, descended 
from Gtreek and Dalmatian progenitors, they have 
brought to this delectable land nothing but the 
worst and most shameful customs, together with 
the mire of all unbridled lasciviousness. Where- 
fore it has seemed good to me to give you these 
short tidings of the embassy that I have executed 
in your name, praying that, although you have 
every authority to command me, it may never 
again please you to send me on a like emprise, 
from which you can at no time hope for fame nor 
I for consolation. I will remain here a few days 
to feast my bodily eyes, which are naturally greedy 

^ PMlm xewjL 11. 
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of the noyelty and pleasure of tiiis place; and 
then I will return to my sweetest haven of rest, so 
graciously embraced by your royal courtesy. 
From Venice on the thirtieth of March, 1814. 
Your humble servant, 

Dante Alighiebi, Florentine. 
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To the Italian CaidinaLi Dante Alighieri of Florence. 

1. " How doth the oity sit solitary, that was full 
of people I how is she become as a widow ! she that 
was great among the nations ! " ^ In times gone by 
the cupidity of the rulers of the Pharisees, which 
rendered the ancient priesthood an abomination, 
not only took away the ministry from the tribe of 
the Levites, but brought siege and destruction 
upon the chosen city of David. But when He, 
who alone is eternal, beheld this from the exalted 
heights of eternity, He impressed the mind of a 
prophet worthy of Grod with His oonmiand by the 
Holy Ghost ; and he in the words just quoted and, 
ah, woe is me I too often repeated, lamented over 
holy Jerusalem as though she were destroyed. 

2. Of a truth, we who profess the same Father 
and Son, the same Qod and Man, the same Mother 
and Virgin ; we for whom and for whose salvation 
it was said, after the question about love had 
been asked thrice : ^^ Peter, feed the sacred fold ; " ^ 

1 TiMnentationg L 1. 

3 St John zxL 17 : " Feed my sheep.'* 
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we, who mouni with Jeremiah, not for those tfamge 
that are to oome but for the deed itielf , are now 
compelled to lament over Borne as widowed and de- 
serted (over that Borne to which^ after the pomp 
of 80 many triumphs, Christ by word and deed 
granted the empire of the world, which in like 
manner Peter, and Paul the Apostle to the (jen* 
tiles, consecrated as the Apostolic See by the shed- 
ding of their own blood) ; we are grieved, alas I no 
less in beholding her thus than in beholding the 
deplorable wound of heresy itself. 

8. The promoters of impiety, Jews,^ Saracens, 
and Grentiles, laugh our sabbaths to scorn, and as it 
appears, cry aloud : ^^ Where is their Glod? " And 
perchance they ascribe this misfortune to their 
snares, and to their power opposed to the g^uardian 
angek ; and what is more horrible, certain astrolo- 
gers and evil prophets assert that, in that ye have 
misused your freedom of choice, of necessity have 
ye chosen this. 

4. Ye in truth, who are centurions of the first 
rank^ of the church militant, in neglecting to guide 
the chariot of the Bride of the Crucified along the 
well-known course, have swerved from the way 
not otherwise than did Phaeton, the unskilled 
charioteer ; and ye whose duty it was to give li^t 
to the flock following you through the forest of 
this pilgrimage, have brought it with you to the 

^ PandUo ▼. 81. > Par. zbt. 60. 
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brink of the precipice. Nor do I enumerate ex- 
amples to be imitated by you, — inasmuch as ye 
turn your backs and not your &oes to the car of the 
Bride,^ and with truth can be said to stand with 
your faces averted from the temple, like those who 
were shown to the prophet,^ — by you who scorn 
the fire sent from Heayen upon altars which now 
smoke with the pro&ne fire, by you who sell doyes 
in the temple, where in bartering for those things 
that are priceless ye haye made them yenal to your 
dishonor. But expect* the scourge!^ Expect the 
fire I Despise not the patience of Him who awaits 
yon to repentance. But if ye are in any doubt in 
regard to the prempice on the brink of which ye 
stand, what shall I answer if not that ye haye 
agreed with Alcimus and Demetrius?^ 

6. And perchance in your wrath ye will rebuke 
me, saying: ^ Who is this, who with no fear of the 
sudden punishment of XTzzah puts forth his hand 
to the ark, though it is tottering?" ^ In truth I 
am one of the least among the sheep in the flock 
of Jesus Christ, and surely I abuse no pastoral 
authority, inasmuch as I haye no riches. There- 
fore not through riches but by the grace of God 



1 C£. Purg. 

* Ewk. Tiii. 16. 

* St John iL 16. (Fntiflem.) 

* 1 Mroo. tu. 9 ; Jowphns, AnL Jvd. bk. xiL ebaap. 16. 

* 2 Sam. Yi ; Purg. x. 67. Cf . EpUtoLam NiooUd Lawrmtii ad 
Cardin* Ouidonem BanomentieM: **Some one wiU pcibaps nj 
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am I what I am, and ^'sseal of His house hath 
eaten me up."^ For already even out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings has proceeded the 
truth pleasing to Grod; and he that was blind 
from his birth has confessed the yerily in regard 
to which the Pharisees not only held their peace, 
but which they even maliciously endeayored to dis- 
tort What I dare to say I am fully convinced 
of by these facts; and in addition to this I have 
the authority of the Master Philosopher,^ who, in 
treating of all morality, taught that truth is to 
be preferred beyond any friend whatsoeyer. Nor 
will the presumption of XTzzah, which some one 
might believe could be laid to my charge, as if I 
spoke rashly, contaminate me with his sin; be- 
cause he put forth his hand to the ark, I to the 
oxen who are refractory and draw out of the path 
in different directions. Let Him come to the as- 
sistance of the ark, who opened His eyes to save 
the laboring ship.^ 

to me, What ham it to do with thee, least of oitixens, in whatenrer 
f aahion the ark of the Roman Repnblio is borne by stamUini^ 
oxen ? Dost thoa pnt a presomptaons hand to steady that whieh 
is sorely not mored without the permission of a higher will ? Dost 
thoo, a single sheep, think to watch orer the whole Roman floek 
with more eare than its shepherd?" (Witte's note in Tom, p. 84.) 

1 Ptalm hdz. 9. 

s Aristotle, EOaa, i. 4; Dante, De Monardua, m. 1: "The 
philosopher, our preeeptor in morals, persuades ns that for the 
sake of tmth we should destroy eTen that which is near and dear 
tons." 

• St Loke ▼iiL 24. 
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& And ihiiB it seems to me that I have provoked 
no one to contention, but rather that I have caused 
the blnsh of shame (if at least shame has not 
been entirely quenched) to mount to your cheeks 
and to those of others, archimandrites throughout 
the world in name alone, since among so many 
who usurp the office of Shepherd, among so many 
sheep which eyen if not driven off are none the 
less neglected and untended in the pastures, one 
voice alone — alone piteous and only a private one 
— is heard at the obsequies, as it were, of Mother 
Church. 

7. And why not ? Every one has taken Cupidity 
to wife, even as ye have, — Cupidity, who is never, 
like Charily, the mother of Piety and Equity, but 
always of Impiety and Iniquity. Ah most holy 
Mother, Bride of Christ, what sons dost thou bear 
of water and of the spirit to shame thee I Neither 
Charity nor Justice, but the daughters of the horse- 
leech ^ have become thy daughters-in-law, and all 
save the Bishop of Luni ' attest what kind of sons 



' FkuTsribs HI. 15. 

'Ghemdmo di FUatdera, m member of Uie Spino Fiorito 
of the Malaapma family (we genealog^oel tree, Plate IV.), and 
Bkhop of LoDi from 1812 to 1821. The biahqiM of Limi at 
that time were powerful temporal lorda, but in 1818, wben 6he- 
rardino refuaed to render obedienoe to Henry Vll. and to take 
part in the coronation at Milan, ihe emperor depriTed him of his 
temporal power. Although Henry died shortly after at Bnon- 
eonyento, the Ghibellines threw themaelyes npon the bishopric of 
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they haT6 brought forth to thee. Thy Gregory ^Hes 
among the cobwebe ; Ambroee Ues on the neglected 
shelyes of the dergy; Augustine lies forgotten; 
Dionysins,' Damasoenns,* and Bede,^ have been 
thrown aside; and I know not what Specnlom,^ 
Lmooent,® and he of Ostia^ preach. Wherefore 

Lnai to despoil it of iti domiiuoiiSy and QlMnurdino had to aban- 
don the diooeae. The Malaapina ihemielTeB ireie not the laat to 
anail it, oaring little for their relationahip with the bishop, when 
tiiey peroeifed the gain that woold aoorae to them. Qheraidino, 
being hard proied, oaet hit eyea npon a young soldier who had 
jnst returned from Wngland and Franoe, where he had made a 
great name in arms. This was Gastmooio Gastraoani, who was 
named Visoomit of the Bishoprie of Lmd on July 4th, 1314, by 
Qlierardino ; from tlus must date the beginning of his brilliant 
oareer. The bishop, howsTer, did not hate great eanse to be 
satisfied with his ohoioe, for althoogh Gastroocio sneoeeded in 
taking Fosdinoro, and in driving the relations of Qlierardino from 
one part of Lnnigiana, the temporal power of the Bishops of 
Lnni was mooh ■haken, and little by little Tanished. Qherardino 
died in 1821, when Castmoeio Gastraoani was Lord of Lnooa. 
See litta, Famglie ceUbri t^a/taae, toL TiiL 

1 Gregory L, the Great. See Purg. x. 7S. 

' Dionysias, the Areopagite. 

• Tom reads " Damianos." See Par. zzL 121. 

* The Venerable Bede. See Par. x. 181. 

* ^ Speadum jwu (h Speadaton), a treatise eomposed late in 
the thiTteenih centnry by GngHelmo Durante, Bishop of Mende, 
in Languedoc." (Witte*8 note in Torn, p. 86.) 

• " Innocent El., whose Deeretals are by far the most numerous 
among those of G regory IX. ; unless it is perhaps Sinibaldus 
Flisous, who as Pope Innocent IV. edited commentaries on the 
Decretals coooeming the dogma of supreme power.'' (Witte*s 
note in Torn.) 

^ **Henricus deSeguria, Cardinal of (Ma, author of eomment*- 
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is this? They sought Grod as their end and best 
good ; these ran after riches and benefices. 

8. But, O Fathers, believe me not the phosnix of 
the universe, for all murmnr, or ponder, or dream 
tihe things that I say aloud. And wherefore do 
they not tell of their disooyeries? Many are lost 
in wonder, but will eyen these always hold their 
peace and not bear testimony to their Master? 
The Lord liveth! And He who set the tongue of 
Balaam's ass in motion, is likewise Lord of the 
brutes of to-day.^ 

9* Already I have become importunate, for ye 
haye driven me to it. May it shame you then to 
be rebuked or admonished from so lowly a place, 
and not from Heaven, may it pardon you I In truth 
shame acts rightly upon us when we are touched 
on that side, whei^ it may play upon the sense of 
hearing together with the other senses, and beget 
in us repentance, its first-bom, and where this may 
engender the resolution to amend* 

10. That this resolution may be cherished and 
protected by a noble perseverance, may ye all fix 
Bome, that city now deprived of both its lumina- 
ries,^ now deserving the pity of Hannibal no less 

ries <m the Decretals and taeh an excellent abxidgment c( them 
that acholani of canonical law are aaid to * follow the Oitian.' " 
(Witte'8 note in Tom.) 

1 Nnmben zxii. 28. 

* Henry of Lnxembnig died in April, 1818. Hie empire was 
conteeted hj Loois of Bavaria and Frederick of Aoatria ; the 
papal throne was alao Tacant. 
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than that of others,^ sitting solitary and widowed,^ 
as is proolaimed above ^ — may ye all fix her 
aotoally before the eyes of mortals, such as she is 
aooording to the model of your ideaL And to yoa 
who as little children knew the sacred Tiber are 
my words chiefly addressed ; for although the capi- 
tal of Latium ought dutifully to be loved by all 
Italians, as the common source of their civility, 
with reason is it accounted your part to cherish it 
most carefully, since it is also the source of your 
very being. And if the present misfortune has 
consumed other Italians with sorrow and over- 
whelmed them with shame, who will doubt that ye, 
who have been the cause of the strange eclipse of 
her who is like the sun, must be shamed and 
grieved? Thou more than all others, O Orsini,^ 

^ " That eren HannflMd, no Um tbaii otliexB, wonld be pitifiiL" 
Petrarah, cans. xL 

' " Come and behold thy Rome, that is lamentiiig', 

Widowed, alone, and day and night ezdaiine.'' 

Purg, tL 112, 118. 
•Seotlaiid2. 

* ''Napoleone Ornm, friend, together with the Cardinal off 
Oatia, off the Cdloiina and the Ghibellinee (Yillani, TiiL 80). 
DeoeiTed like the other **^*^<"*^« by the bearing of the man, 
he Toted in 1806 for Raimond de Goth aa pope. In a letter to 
Philip the Fair (Balitt Vitaepp. Av., ii. 290) he aaya of hunaelf : 
'Oh, what deadly l oc r o w we have endured at the sight off what 
Clement V. has done — espeeiaUy I, whose heart has been stoqg 
for the liTing and the dead beoanse I brooght tlus eyil on them.* 
Cf. also Yillani, ix. 81: *Messer Napdleone Onim, head off Uie 
faction that opposed the QasooM.'" (Witte's note in Toni) 
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who 80 acted that thy ooUeagiieB,^ who had fallen 
into disfavor, might not remain inglorious through 
tiiee ; and that by the authority of the Apostolic 
See they might once again take up the revered 
banners of the church militant,^ which they, per- 
diaaoe not deservingly but undeservingly, had 
been compelled to lay down. Thou also, thou ad- 
herent of the other Trastiverine faction,^ who so 
acted that the wrath of the deceased Pilate, like a 
branch grafted on a strange trunk, might fructify 
in thee, as if when thou hadst not yet despoiled 
oonquered Carthage, thou couldst without any in- 
consistency manifest this spirit towards the land 
of the illustrious Scipios. 

^ The Golomia cardinalii, James and Peter. 

<'*In 1304 BenedietXL lepeiOed iiieaeteof BonilaoeVm. 
agiimi tbe Cdonnay and in 1806 Clement Y. restoied Jacopo 
and Fietro to the dignity off cardinale ; they were, howeTer, with- 
out title, ffor Booifaoe had oonfened their deaeonciee ebewhere. 
Dante's referenoe, together with his eixoolar letter to the Italian 
oaHinals, prore that Balntins (Vita/e pp. Av^, L 654) was wrong 
in belieying that the title of Sanctns Angelas was already con- 
ferred on Pietro before 1312." (Witte*s note in TorrL) 

• "Perhaps Franoisoo Gajetana Villani (Tiii 80) testifies that 
at the oonolaTe at Perog^ he was especially invidious to the 
Ghibellines and the Gdonna. In Amalrions Augerins^s Idfe of 
Clement (Balnt. L 106) we read that in the consistory of Clement V. 
he opposed the Colonna rather hy arms than by aigoments. I 
think Dante mentions him as adherent of the Trasttrerine faction 
because whoeyer sided with the Guelphs seemed to Dante to 
take from Bome and the Hber their legal rights.'' (Witte's note 
in Torn.) 
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11. Tet the wound will be healed (ihoii^li it oan- 
not be otheiwise than that the brand and sear of 
infamy will haye been burned with fire upon the 
ApoBtolic See, and will disfigure her for whom 
heaven and earth had been reserred), if ye, who 
were the authors of this transgression, will all with 
one aceord fight manfully for the Bride of Christ, 
for the Throne of the Bride, which is Borne, for 
our Italy, and that I may speak more fully, for the 
whole commonwealth of pilgrims upon the earth; 
so that from the palestra where the contest has 
already begun, and which is gazed upon from all 
the shores of the ocean, ye fighting ^oriously may 
hear, Gloria in eooceUis ; and that the infamy of 
the Grascons, who while burning up with so dire 
an ayarioe strive to arrogate unto themselves the 
S^ory of the Latins, may remain to posterity as an 
example for all future time. 
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For after him shall oome of fooler deed 

fVom towaida the west a Fietor withoat law. 

Ir^emo, xiz. 82, 88. 



Fob the first time in the history of Christianity 
Rome was deserted by the Popes. The city which 
held such power over the minds of men as the capital 
of the civilised woiid, though its glory had departed 
and its magnificence was buried deep in tihe dust 
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of the Middle Ages, was for a time no longer to be 
the abode of the Supreme Pontiff. With the close 
of the short pontificate of the calm and wise Bene- 
dicty the Babylonish Captivily, as it is so often 
called, began ; and for more than seventy years no 
successor of St. Peter was to sit on the throne of 
St Peter. 

Onthedeathof Benedict XI. a schism had arisen 
among the cardinals, and they were unable to come 
to a decision as to his successor. Two factions of 
almost equal magnitude divided the college : one, 
composed of the friends and partisans of Boni- 
face VULl., was headed by his nephew,^ fVancesco 
Ghietani, and Matteo Orsini ; the other, under the 
leadership of Napoleone Orsini and the Cardinal 
da Prato, sided with the Colonna and the King of 
France. More than nine months the uncertainly 
lasted; neither by compromise nor by intrigue 
were tihey able to come to any dedsion. The in- 
habitants of Perugia, where the conclave was held, 
grew impatient, and caUed loudly for a Pope. At 
last the Cardinal da Prato proposed a compromise 
by which one party was to choose three ultramon- 
tane prelates, from which the other was to make a 
final choice for Pope. Ghietani consented, and his 
party selected three, among whom was Bernard de 
Goth, Archbishop of Bordeaux, from whom appa- 
rently the Bonifaoians had everything to hope. 

1 Milmii lajii, brother. 
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He had had some personal quarrel with Charles of 
y alois ; in the strife between Bonifaoe and Philip 
the Fair he had been a firm adherent of the Pope 
throughout; Bonifaoe had raised him from the 
small bishopric of Comminges to his present rank ; 
and so it seemed as if he were allied with them in 
eyery way, through his animosities, his sense of 
gratitude, and his inclinations. But the wily 
Cardinal da Prato, the same who had been sent as 
papal legate to Florence by Benedict XI., knew 
the man thoroughly, recognized his thirst for hon- 
ors and power, and saw that like all Grascons he 
was avaricious, and that his quarrel with Philip the 
Fair could easily be set aside. Thecardinal's party 
WBA not obliged to make its choice for forty days. 
Forthwith he sent a messenger to Paris, post-haste, 
to notify the king, and to beg him to reconcile 
himself with Bernard de Gt>th, if he wished to re- 
gain his power in the church and to reinstate his 
friends, the Cdonna. 

Six days later an interview took place between 
the king and the Archbishop of Bordeaux in the 
monastery of St. Jean d'Angely, which is situated 
in a forest. First they heard mass together ; then 
the king, after entreating the archbishop to be 
reconciled with Charles of Yalois, introduced the 
main object of the conference. **See, arch- 
bishop," he said ; ** in my hand lies the power to 
make you Pope." Philip had six conditions to 
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propose, but the Ghwoon, coTetons of the papal 
hoiMxr and stapefted by the daading prospect held 
out to him, threw himself at the king's feet, and 
promised eyeiything : ** You have but to oonmiand 
and I to obey, and it always will be thus." The 
king annonnced his oonditions: I. His own full 
and complete reconciliation with the chnroh. IL 
The absolution of all who had been his tools in his 
qnarrel with Boniface. HL The tithes from the 
dergy of the realm for five years. IV. The condem- 
nation of tihe memory of Boni&oe. y . The reinvest- 
ment of the Colonna in all the dignities and honors 
of the cardinalate, and also the election of certain of 
his friends to tiie same honor. The sixth condition 
he left to be revealed at the proper time and jdace. 
Hie archbishop promised everything and swore 
on the Host, and moreover gave as hostages his 
brother and two of his nephews. He was elected to 
flu the pqml throne on the 6th day of June, 1806, 
under the name of Clement V., and forthwith the 
papain* became subject to Philip the Fair. The 
haughty pretensions of Boniface VIII., who had 
insisted with such frequency upon the superiority 
of the spiritual, over the temporal power, were 
forgotten; for the Pope was no longer even the 
equal of the King of France, but instead became 
the subject, the prisoner, almost the slave of Philip 
the Fair. The edifice which had been raised by 
Gr^ory VH. and his successors with such bitter 
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oontentionB for two hundred years, and which 
face YUI. was the last to uphold, crumbled in the 
dust Henceforth the Popes would goveni, but not 
with the sense of power that their great predeces- 
sors had had. The vitality, some would say the 
divine origin, of the church was never so fully 
shown as in the fact that after seventy long years 
of degrading captivity, it eonld emerge and still 
retain its influwice over the minds of men. 

The first suspicion that the cardinals had that 
the Pope was not coming to Borne was when they 
were all summoned to his coronation at Lyons, 
which took place in the presence of the Ejng of 
France and Qiarles of Yalois, the King of En- 
gland exonsing himself from attendance. Imm^ 
diately the Pope fulfilled his promises : he granted 
the king plenary absolution ; gave him the tenths 
of the realm ; restored the Colonna to their former 
dignity and honor ; and created ten new cardinals, 
Gascons and Frenchmen, friends and creatures oC 
the king. 

Henceforth the college was to be French, and 
its Gk»oon and French members were to hold the 
power in their own hands. This done, Clement 
y. returned to Bordeaux; and in the spring of 
1809 he retired to Avignon, which was hereafter 
to be the residence of the Popes. 

The deeds with which the pontificate of Clement 
V. was fiUed leave an ineradicable blot upon the 
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history of the papai^. All authorities agree in 
painting his character in the blackest colors. A 
prisoner of the Ejng of France, his whole reign 
was taken up either in submitting to his com- 
mands or in trying to elude them. He was almost 
obliged to condemn his predecessor for crimes of 
which he did not belieye him guilty, and to accept a 
miserable penance, that perhaps was never fulfilled, 
from William of Nogaret and his accomplices, for 
tihe indignities which were the cause of Boni&ce's 
death. But the blackest deed of all this dark time 
was the sacrificing of the great military order of 
tihe Templars to the rapacity, hatred, or envy of 
the king. The persecutions, tortures, and horrible 
deaths of these brave men cause one's heart to 
throb with indignation and sympathy even at this 
distance of time. The one redeeming act of Clem- 
ents whole pontificate was in bringing about the 
election of Henry Vll. of Luxemburg to the impe- 
rial throne, thereby thwarting Philip, who aspired 
to the honor, either in his own person or in that 
of his brother Charles of Yalois, and thus saving 
Europe from foiling under the dominion of the 
house of France. 

On the afternoon when Du Molay, the Grrand 
Master of the Templars, and his companions were 
burning at the stake, the former is said to have 
summoned Clement to meet him before the expi- 
ration of a year at the tribunal of the Most High. 
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In the next year, 1814, on the 20th of April, 
Clement died at Boquemanre on his way to Bor- 
deaux, whither he was going in the hope of regain- 
ing his health. The papal treasure was robbed by 
his nephew, and from so great riches there was 
hardly a covering to be found for his body, which 
was treated with such neglect that one of the 
torches set fire to the catafalque, and it was par- 
tially burned. His remains were remoyed to Car- 
pentras and there buried. 

All Italy had suffered greatly from the absence 
of the Supreme Pontiff, but especially Home. The 
other principal cities of Italy owed their impor- 
tance to their commerce, and were distinctly com- 
mercial cities. Bome, not so advantageously situ- 
ated, owed all to the traffic and the pomp of the 
papal court. The Eternal Cily presented a desolate 
appearance in these times. There was no govern- 
ment ; the cily was constantly distracted by petty 
quarrels and by the fierce and angpy feuds of the 
Orsini and the Colonna. Classic Bome was in 
ruins ; the Forum was filled with miserable dwell- 
ings; and many years would elapse before the 
Bome that we know to-day would rise from the 
debris. A letter of Cardinal Napoleone Orsini ad- 
dressed to the King of France gives a dismal picture 
of the city and of all Italy at this time : ** The 
whole city has gone to ruin through Clement ; the 
throne of Blessed St. Peter, of our Lord Jesus 
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Christ himself, has been broken up and his patri- 
mony despoiled, not by tfaieyes but by its yery gov- 
eteors. All Italy is neglected, yea, rent asunder 
by strife and sedition, so that the Christian &ith 
oonld renew its lament in the words of Jeremiah." 

Such was the state of aSairs when the oondave 
met at Carpentras, the city near the place where 
the Pope had died, to elect a successor. Of the 
twenty-three or twenty-four caHinals who were 
assembled, six alone were Italians, — Napoleone Or- 
sini, Jaoopo and Pietro Colonna, Niccolb da Frato, 
!EVanoesco Graetani, and Gruglielmo Lnngo, — all 
tihe others were French, Gascons, or Provencals. 
The ardent desire of tihe Italian and especially of 
the Roman cardinals was to elect a Pope who 
would restore the papal court to Some ; deep re- 
morse had seized them for having submitted to 
the election of Clement. The French joined with 
them, and they chose as their candidate William, 
Cardinal of Palestrina, a Frenchman and a man of 
high character. 

The contest among the cardinals was hot and 
fierce. The Gascons, relatives and countrymen, 
with whom Clement had filled the college, were in 
the majority, and they insisted upon the election of 
a Gascon Pope. The Italians, mindful of Clement 
and their condition, held out. The time dragged 
on and no Pope was elected. Passions grew more 
and more fierce, until the strife communicated 
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itself to the adherentB of both parties without the 
oonolaTe. The Gasoons attacked the houses of the 
Italian cardinals and pillaged them. The rabble 
cried: "^ Death to the Italian caidinalsl'' Afit« 
broke out, which threatened the hall of condaTe, 
and finally the cardinals, bursting through the 
back wall, fled in dismay. For more than two 
years the papal throne was vacant. 

At last persuaded, almost compelled, by the 
King of France, the cardinak met at Lyons and 
there chose James, Cardinal of Porto, under the 
name of John XXII. Yillani says that the elec- 
tion was by compromise, that the cardinals agreed 
to elect whomsoever the Cardinal of Porto should 
choose, and that he selected himself. He was of 
humble origin, the son of a cobbler, and in his 
youth had gone to Naples, where he was enoomv 
aged in his desire to study, and at last became 
instructor of the king's children. The young 
scholar manifested great ability. He was em- 
ployed by the king, took orders, was appointed 
Bishop of Bheims by Boniface Vlll., and while on 
a mission to Clement V. was made Bishop of Avi- 
gnon, by means of letters of recommendation from 
the King of Naples, which, however, had been 
written and sealed with the royal seal without the 
consent or knowledge of the king. He was at last 
created cardinal for his valuable services at the 
Council of Vienne. He ruled as Pope for eigh- 
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teen years, until 1884. He was aYarioions, and 
left at his death a treasure valued at eighteen mil- 
lion gold florins, and phite, jewels, and precious 
stones worth seven million more. Villani remarks 
that ^^the good man did not seem to remember 
the words of Christ : Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures on earth. But perhaps we have said 
more than is befitting, for he gathered this trear 
sure, so he said, for the Crusades.'' In addition 
to his avarioe, John was harsh and cruel, and 
showed great delight in the down&Il of hb ene- 
mies ; but nevertheless got up every night to say 
the offices and to study, and every morning said 
mass. Villani concludes : ^* He was small of per- 
son, stout and choleric, and easily moved to anger, 
wise in science and of an acute intellect. He 
iiiade many of Us lektives powerful and rich, 
lived ninety years, and was buried in Avignon ; 
but afterwards his relatives removed all or part 
of his body to Cahors.'' ^ 

It must have been at about the time when the 
conclave first met, and when the issue of the con- 
test was still uncertain, that Dante addressed his 
letter to the cardinals, beseeching them to elect an 
Italian Pope. In this letter is clearly shown 
Dante's disinterestedness, his anxiety for the wel- 
fare of his country. As a few years before he had 

1 Mnman, Latin CkrUtianky, Bk. xiL IHUjuii, tiH. 80, 81 ; 
iz. 60, 81 ; zL 10, 20. 
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hailed the advent of Henry Vll. of Loxembnig in 
a letter full of beauty, so now, forgetful of all 
party strife, he desires to see the Popes at Borne 
again. In all his bitter wrath against the sins of 
individual Popes, he still always manifests the 
greatest reverence for the throne of St. Peter, for 
the spiritual authority of the church. And who 
knows what new hopes may have arisen in his 
heart, weary with exile, at the thought of the reSs- 
tablishment of the papal court at Rome? 

Where Dante was when he wrote the letter is a 
matter upon which we must be content always to 
remain in ignorance. Fraticelli conjectures that 
it may have been from Fonte Avellana, Pisa, or 
Lucca ; but he adds that after all the locality is 
of small importance. 



LETTER X.1 

To a Fbientiiie Friend. 

1. Fbom your letter, wUoh I reoeivad with due 
rererenoe and affection, I baye learned with a 
grateful heart, and after diligent consideration, 
how dear to your eonl is my letum to my country ; 
and you have thus plac^ me under so much the 
greater obligations, in that it happens yeiy rarely 
to exiles to find friends. But I will answer its 
import ; and if my answer is not such as perchance 
the pusiUanimity of some might hwk for,I heartUy 
pray that before judgment is passed it may be 
thoroughly submitted to the examination of your 
wisdom. 

2. Behold then what in the letters of your 
nephew and mine, and also in those of many other 
friends, has been made known to me in regard to 
the ordinance but just now made at Florence rela- 
tive to the pardon of the banished : that if I were 
willuig to pay a certain amount of money and 
if I were willing to suffer the stigma of oblation, 
I should be pardoned and could return forthwith. 
In this, in very truth, there are two laughable 

^ [See Appendix.] 
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and ill-oongidered things, O Father. I say ill- 
considered by those who gaye them expression, for 
your letter, more discreetly and advisedly con- 
ceived, contained nothing of the sort 

3. Is this then the glorious recall wherewith 
Dante Alighieri is sunmioned back to his country 
after an exile patiently endured for almost fifteen 
years? Did his innocence, manifest to whomso- 
ever it may be, deserve this — tills, the sweat and 
unceasing toil of study? Far be the rash humility 
of a heart of earth from a man familiar with 
philosophy, that like a prisoner he may suffer him- 
self to be offered up after the manner of a certain 
Ciolo ^ and other criminals. Far be it from a man 
who preaches justice after having patiently endured 
injury to pay his money to those inflicting it, as 
though they were his benefactors. 

4. This is not the way to return to my country, 
O my Father. If another shall be found by you, or 
by others, that does not derogate from the fame 
and honor of Dante, that will I take with no lag- 
ging steps. But if Florence is entered by no such 
path, then never will I enter Florence. What t 
Can I not look upon the &ce of the sun and the 

^ [See Witte, Tcrris Autgdbe von Dantes Briefen, in Danie-FoT' 
ickungen^ toI. i. p. 408. lippns Lapi Ciolo wae with others ad- 
mitted to the city again on condition that he should walk behind 
the CaiToocio with a fool*s cap (Schandmutze) on his head. See 
also Del Liugo, BtW Enlio di Dante, p. 137.] 
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Stan everywhere ? Can I not meditate anywhere 
under the heayens upon most sweet tmths, unless 
I first render myself inglorious, nay ignominious, 
to the people and state of Florence? Nor indeed 
will bread be lacking. 



LETTER XI. 

To Uie magnifioent and yiotorioiu lord, Uie Lord Can 
Grande della Soala, Yioar Greneral of the Most Holy Boman 
Empire in the city of Verona and the town of Viceniay his 
most deyoted Dante Alighieri, a Florentine by birth, bat not 
by character, desires a life, happy thronghoat the dnration 
of many years, and a perpetual augmentation of his glorioiis 



1. The glorious lenown of your magnifioenoe, 
which Fame prodaimeth abroad on neyer resting 
wing,^ leadeih different men to such opposite con- 
clusions, that it emboldeneth some to hope for good 
fortune and driveth others to fear for their Tery 
existence.' Indeed, I once thought such a renown, 
too lofty for modem deeds, somewhat beyond the 
truth and excessive. But that a long uncertainly 
might not keep me in too great suspense, as the 
Queen of the East sought Jerusalem,^ as Pallas 

^ *' Intorsa paiidam Tolitans pemiato per nrbem 

Nuneia Fama mit." 

^fi€u/, iz. 47^-4 

* *'Onhimrely, aadonhisbenefitfi; 

By him shall many people he tnuisf ovmed, 
Changing oondition lioh and mendicant" 

Paradiio, x?ii 88-9a 

s 1 Kings jl; 2 Ghronielae iz. 
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8oaght Helicon, so sought I Verona to examine 
with faithful eyes the things that I had heard. 
And there I beheld your splendor; and like¥rise I 
beheld and enjoyed your bounty. And even as 
at first I had suspected an excess in the reports, so 
afterward I recognized that the excess was in the 
deeds themselves. And thus it came to pass, that 
as before from hearsay alone I had been, with a 
certain subjugation of spirit, your well wisher, 
so on first seeing you I became both your most 
deyoted serrant and your friend. 

2. Nor do I think I shall incur the imputation 
of presumption in assuming the name of friend, 
as some perchance might object, since those of un- 
equal rank are united by the sacred bond of friend- 
ship no less than equals. For if one chooseth to 
glance at pleasant and profitable friendships, very 
frequently it will be evident to him that persons 
of preeminence have been united with their infe- 
riors ; and if his glance is turned to true friend- 
ship — friendship for its own sake — will it not 
be acknowledged that many a time men obscure 
in fortune but distinguished in virtue have been 
the friends of illustrious and most great princes ? 
And why not? Since even the friendship of God 
and man is in no ¥ray hindered by disparity? 
But if this assertion should seem unbecoming to 
any one, let him hearken to the Holy Ghost, who 
doth avow that certain men have been made par- 
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tioipators in his friendship; for in the Book of 
Wisdom in regard to wisdom it is written : ^^ For 
she is a treasore nnto men that neyer &ileth; 
which they that use beoome partakers of the 
friendship of God."^ But the ignorance of the 
herd formeth jadgments without discretion ; ^ and 
even as it thinketh the sun is a foot in magni- 
tude, so in regard to the one thing and the other 
it is deceived by its credulity.' But to those to 
whom it is g^ven to know the best that is in us, 
it is not befitting to follow in the steps of the 
vulgar: nay, rather, they are bound to oppose 
their errors ; for as they are vigorous in reason 
and intellect and endowed with a certain divine 
freedom, they are held in check by no custom. 
Nor is this to be marvelled at, since they are 
not g^ded by the laws, but the laws by them. 
It is clear therefore that what I said above — that 
I am your most devoted servant and friend — is in 
no wise presumptuous. 

8. Accordingly, preferring your friendship to 
all things, I wish to guard it like a most pre- 
cious treasure with earnest forethought and studied 
care. And thus, since it is taught in the dogmas 

1 Bookof WiMbmTiL 14. 

* Gf. ConmtOj L 11 ; see note to Letter i. p. 2 ; alio of. Conmto^ 
IT. 8 : " The most boMitifiil branch that Bprings from the root 
of reeeonia dinemmeiit'' 

' Gf . Conoito, iy. 8 : '* For we know that to moat peo^e tlia 
■mi appean to be a foot in diameter." 
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of moral pHilosophy^ that friendship beoometh 
eqiial and is preserred by some proportion, it is 
my sacred duty to preserve the proportion in re- 
turn for the benefits conferred upon me. And on 
this account time and time again I have carefully 
looked over the little things that I could give 
yon, and separated and examined them each 
by each, seeking the most worthy and pleasing 
for you. Nor did I find anything more suita- 
ble even for your preeminence than the sublime 
Canticle of the Comedy which b graced with 
the title of Panidiae; and that with the pres- 
ent letter, as dedicated with a proper inscrip- 
tion, I inscribe, offer, and, in fine, commend to 
you. 

4. In like manner my ardent affection will not 
permit me to pass over simply in silence, that in 

ds gift more honor and fame may seem to be con- 



1 AziatoUe, JSUUci, iz. 1, in init. See alao Convito, lii. 1 : 
** As there can be no friendship between thoee who are cUeBimilar, 
wheie we eee friendship there most be liVeneiw. . . . Whence we 
most know that (as the Philoaopher saya in the ninth of the 
Hthiet), in the friendship of penons of nneqnal station, some 
mntoal relation is necessary for its preserration which should 
rednoe that dissimilarity as mnoh as possible, as in the case of 
master and ser?ant For althoogh the servant cannot render 
to his master soch benefits as he receives from him, he ought, 
nererthelees, to retom the best he can by soch solicitude and 
promptness, that that which is nnlike in itself becomes like by 
the demo n s t rations of good will, which show friendship, and 
confirm and preserre it." 
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f erred upon my Lord iihan upon the gift ;^ of a 
tmth even in its title I haye seemed, to those who 
haye giyen the matter sufficient attention, to ex- 
press a presage of the increasing glory of yonr 
name; and this is of design. But new to your 
fayor, for which I thirst, and considering my 
life of small account, I will press forward to my 
proposed goal. Therefore, since I haye completed 
the epistolary formula, I will attempt briefly, after 
the manner of a commentator,' to say something 
as an introduction to the work offered. 

6. In the Second of the *^ Metaphysics '' ^ the 
Philosopher spoke thus : ^ A thing hath a relation 
to truth according to the relation it hath to exist- 
ence," the meaning of which is this : that the tmth 
of a thing, which subsisteth in truth as in its sub- 
ject, is the perfect likeness of the thing as it is. In- 
deed, of those things that exist certain are of such 
a kind that they haye their being absolute in them- 
selyes ; certain others are so made that they haye 
their being dependent on something else in a cer- 

^ CoKvitOf L 8 : ** Tliflfef ore, for a change in tliingB to be 
praiseworUiy, it most alwaje be for the better, beoaoee it ooglit 
to be saperletirely pnieeworthy ; and this the gift cannot be, vn- 
lees it becomes more precioo e by its tianaf er ; and it cannot be- 
come more pieeioiia rniliwi it be more naefol to the reoeiTer than 
to the girer." 
* [See Giuliani, L$ open latine di DanU Aaighieri, iL 184.] 
' A earefnl reading of the Second of the ifef (ipAjfniM does not 
lereal 
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tein relation, as qriHting at the same time and be- 
ing conneoted with something else ; just as father 
and son, master and senrant, doable and half, whole 
and part, and things of a like sort, inasmach as 
they are such, are related. And inasmach as 
their existence is dependent on something else, it 
doth follow as a oonseqaenoe that their truth will 
be dependent on something else; for if the half is 
unknown, the donUe is never known ; and thus in 
regard to the others. 

6. To those, then, who wish to give any intro- 
duction to a part of any work whatsoever, it is 
necessary to give some conception of the whole of 
which it is a part Therefore, I also, wishing to 
write something in the manner of an introduction of 
ibe part of the comedy above named, thought some- 
thing ought to be said first in r^;ard to the whole 
work, in order that there might be an easier and 
move perfect entrance to the part. Six, therefore, 
are the things that are to be sought at the begin- 
ning of every doctrinal work; that bto say, the 
sfibject^ the agents theform^ the aim^ the title of the 
biyokf and the kind of philosophy. Of these there 
are three in which the part, which I have purposed 
to dedicate to you, differs from the whole : namely, 
the svhject^ the forrn^ and the title; but in the 
others there is no diversity, as will be evident to 
whosoever examineth them. Therefore, for a con- 
sideration of the whole, these three things must be 
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examined separately; and when this hath been 
done, enough will be shown for an introdootion to 
the part Then we will examine the other three, 
not only in respect to the whole, but also in respect 
to that part which I offer you. 

7. For the deamess, thereforoi of what I shall 
say, it must be understood that the meaning of this 
work is not simple, but rather can be said to be of 
many significations, that is, of seyeral meanings; 
for there is one meaning that is derived from the 
letter, and another that is derived from the things 
indicated by the letter. The first is called literal^ 
but the second allegorical or mysHcoL That this 
method of expounding may be more clearly set 
forth, we can consider it in these lines : ^^ When 
Israel went out of Egypt, the house of Jacob bom 
a people of strange language ; Judah was his sanc- 
tuary and Israel his dominion.'' For if we con- 
sider the letter alone, the departure of the children 
of Israel from Egypt in the time of Moses is signi- 
fied ; if the allegory^ our redemption accomplished 
in Christ is signified ; if the fnoroZ meaning, the con- 
version of the soul from the sorrow and misery of 
sin to a state of grace is signified ; if the anagogi- 
cal^ the departure of the sanctified soul from the 
slavery of this corruption to the liberty of everlast- 
ing glory is signified. And although these mysti- 
cal meanings are called by various names, they can 
in general all be said to be allegorical, since they 
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differ from the literal or historic; for the word 
AUegoria is derived from the Greek dAAoios, which 
in Latin is alienum or dweraum,^ 

1 Cf. Corwito, uL 1 : ''I say tibat, as has been stated in the first 
ehapter, this explanation should be both litezal and allegorical. 
And to nndentand this, we should know that books oan be under- 
stood, and ought to be explained, in lonr prindpal senses. One 
Is oaUed liUral^ and this it is ^idiieh goes no farther than the 
letter, snoh as the simple nanation of the thing of which yon 



** The second is called aUefforical, and this is the meaning hidden 
vnder the dosk of fables, and is a troth concealed beneath a fair 
fiotioii ; as when Orid says that Qrphens with his lute tamed wild 
beasts, and moved txees and rooks ; which means that the wise 
man, with the instrament of his T«noe, softens and humbles oroel 
hearts, and mores at his will those who live neither for science nor 
for art, and thoee who, having no rational life whatever, are 
almost like stonea. . . • The theologians, however, take this 
niffianiiig differently from the poets ; but becanse I intend to fol- 
low here the method of the poets, I shall take the allegorical 
maamng aooording to their usage. 

''Hie third sense is called moral; and this readers should care- 
fully gather from all writings, for the benefit of themselves and 
thmr descendants ; it is such as we may gather from the Gospel, 
when Christ went up into the mountain to be transfigured, and of 
the twelve apostles took with Him but three ; which in the moral 
sense may be understood thus, that in most secret things we 
should have few companions. 

''The fourth sense is called analogical [or mystical], that is, 
beyond sense ; and this is when a book is spiritually expounded, 
which, aldiough [a narration] In its literal sense, by the things 
signified refers to the supernal things of the eternal glory; as 
we may see in that psalm of the Prophet, where he says that 
when Israel went out of Egypt Judaea became holy and free. 
Which, although manifestly true according to the letter, is never- 
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8. Now that these things have been explained, 
it is evident that the subject around which the 
alternate meanings reyolve must be double.^ And 
therefore the subject of this work must be under- 
stood as taken according to the letter, and then as 
interpreted according to the allegorical meaning. 
The subject, then, of the whole work, taken accord- 
ing to the letter alone, is simply a consideration of 
the state of souls after death ; for from and around 
this the action of the whole work tumeth. But 
if the work is considered according to its allegor- 
ical meaning, the subject is man, liable to the 
reward or punishment of Justice, according as 
through the freedom of the will he is deserving or 
undeserving. 

9. The ybrm then is double: the form of the 
treatise, and the form of treating it. The form of 
the treatise is triple, according to its threefold di- 
vision. The first division is where the whole work 
is divided into three canticles ; the second is where 
each canticle is divided into cantos ; the third is 



theleoB true also in itfi spiritiial mMHiiiig,— that the soul, in fov- 
saldiig itfi nniy beoomes holy and free in itfi powexB.** 

Compare also the Swmma ThedUgiea of Si. Thomas Aqirinaa, 
Qnea. L art. z. 

^ Gf . C<moUo^ iL 1 : "... in ererythini^, natoxal or artifidal, 
it ia impoanUe to haya form without a preriona preparatloa of 
the anhjeot which ahonld take that form ; as it is impoanble to 
hare the form gdd^ vnleas the matter, that is, the snbjeot, be wi 
first prepared and made ready.' 



»» 
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wli0re each canto is divided into rhythms. The 
form or method of treating is poetic^ JigurtUive^ 
descriptive, digreseive, iraneumptive, and, in addi- 
tion, explanatorf/f dwistUej prdbatwe, condemned 
tory^ and eaplicU in examples. 

10. The title of the book is : ^ Here begioneth 
the Comedy of Dante Alighieri, a Florentine by 
birth, but not by oharaeter." And for the compre- 
hension of this it most be understood that the word 
^^ comedy " is deriyed from Ktofirj, yillage, and <^^y 
which meaneth song ; hence comedy is, as it were, 
a villctge song. Comedy is in truth a certain 
kind of poetical narratiye that di£Fereth from all 
others. It differeth from Tragedy in its subject 
matter, — in this way, that Tragedy in its begin- 
ning is admirable and quiet, in its ending or catas- 
trophe foul and horrible ; and because of this the 
word ^ tragedy '' is deriyed from rpdyofy which mean- 
eth gaat^ and 4^. Tragedy is, then, as it were, a 
goatish song ; that is, foul like a goat, as doth 
appear in the tragedies of Seneca. Comedy, in- 
deed, beginneth with some adverse circumstances, 
but its theme hath a happy termination, as doth 
appear in the comedies of Terence. And hence 
certain writers were accustomed to say in their sal- 
utations in place of a greeting, ^' a tragic beginning 
and a comic ending." Likewise they differ in 
their style of language, for Tragedy is lofty and 
sublime. Comedy, mild and humble,^ as Horace 
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says in his ** Poetioa," ^ where he ooncedeth that 
sometimes comedians speak like tragedians and 
oonverselj : — 

^ Interdnm tunen et Tooem oomoedia tollit, 
Iiatnaqve Chiemes tomido delitigat ore ; 
Et tngioos pUmmque dolet ■emume pedestri." 

From this it is evident why the present work is 
called a comedy. For if we consider the theme, 
in its beginning it is horrible and f onl, because it 
is Hell; in its ending, fortunate, desirable, and 
joyful, because it is Paradise ; and if we consider 
the style of language, the style is careless and 
humble, because it is the vulgar tongue, in which 
even housewives hold converse.' There are also 
other kinds of poetic narration : namely, the bucolic 
song, the elegy, the satire, and the votive hymn, as 
likewise can be seen in the ** Poetica " of Horace ; 
but of these at present nothing need be said. 

11. Now it must be evident in what manner the 
part offered you is to be assigned. For if the 
subject of the whole work, taken according to the 

1 VenesOS-^: — 

** Tet comedy KnMttmM will nise ber note. 
8m OhraMti how he sitbIIs hb ugiy ttumi 1 
And wImo • tnfie horo tellt hb woet, 
TlM tonni he ehnoiM ara aldii to proM.** 

OOHUMVOM. 

> a. Conmio, L 6 ; also De JBHoquentia Vulffori^ LI: ^'WeMlL 
that the Tiilgar tongue, which, without any mlee whatarar, wa 
laam as children from oar irazMe." 
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letter, is the state of souls after death considered 
not in a special but in a general sense, it is mani- 
fest that in this part the subject is the same state 
treated in a special sense, namely : the state of the 
souls of the blessed after death. And if the sub- 
ject of the whole work, all^oricaUj considered, is 
man, liable to the reward or punishment of Justice, 
according as through the freedom of the will he is 
deserving or undeserving, il is manifest that the 
subject in this part is restricted, and is man, lia- 
ble to the reward of Justice, according as he is de- 
serving. 

12. And thus the form of the part is evident in 
that assigned to the whole, for if the form of the 
whole treatise is triple, in this part it is only dou- 
ble, namely : the division of the canticle and the 
canto. The first division cannot apply to this, 
since this is a part of the first division. 

18. The title of the book is also evident. For 
if the title of the whole book is: Here begin- 
neth the Comedy, etc, as above, the title of this 
part will be: Here beginneth the Third Canti- 
de of the Comedy of Dante, which is called Para- 
dise. 

14. Now that these three things in which the 
part differeth from the whole have been inquired 
into, the other three in which there is no variation 
from the whole must be considered. The agerUj 
then, of the whole and of the part is be who hath 
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been named and who throughout appears as the 
agent.^ 

15. The aim of the whole and of the part may 
be manifold ; that is to say, near and remote. But 
omitting all subtle investigation, it can be briefly 
stated that the aim of the whole and of the part is 
to remove those living in this life from a state of 
misery and to guide them to a state of happiness. 

16. Now the kind of philosophy imder which we 
proceed in the whole and in the part is moral phi- 
losophy or ethics; because the whole was under- 
taken not for speculation but for practice. For al- 
though in some place or passage it may be handled 
in the manner of speculative philosophy, this is not 
for the sake of speculative philosophy, but for the 
sake of practical needs ; since, as the Philosopher 
saith in the Second of the *^ Metaphysics : " **' prac- 
tical men speculate somewhat now and then.'* 

17. These things premised, we must enter upon 
the interpretation of the letter, after something of 
a preamble ; but first we must announce that the 
interpretation of the letter is no more than reveal- 
ing the form of the work. This part, therefore, 

^ That Daote oouideTed himwulf a prqpliet, an agent tfarougli 
whom yalnable and eternal tmtha were to be stated, u erident bk 
many places. Cf . Conmto, L 2 : " Pint, any speaking of one's 
self seems unlawful. . . . The ilietorioians will not allow any one 
to speak of himself nnneoessarily." See also Pwrg, xzz. 02 :— 

" When at the tound I tamed of my own name, 
Whioh of neoMrity ia here recorded.** 
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or the third Canticle, which is called Parodist^ is 
divided prindpallj into two parts : namely, into a 
prologue and b> principdl part. The second part 
beginneth here : 

** To mortal men 1>y pn—gwi dhemo." 

18. In regard to the first part it is to be under- 
stood that although it may be called an exordium 
in ordinary discourse, speaking properly it ought 
to be called nothing but 9k prologue ; and the Phi- 
losopher ^ seemeth to allude to this in the Third of 
the ^ Bhetoric,'' where he saith that ^ the proem is 
the begixming in a rhetorical oration, as the pro- 
logue is in poetry, and the prelude in fluting." ' 
It is also to be first noted that this preamble, 
which may ordinarily be called an exordium, is 
composed in one manner by the poets, in another 
by the rhetoricians. For the rhetoricians were 
accustomed to forecast what was to be said in order 
to prepare the mind of the listener ; but the poets 
not only do this, but after it they also pronounce 
something of an inyocation. And this is befitting 
in them, since they have need of a great inyoca- 
tion, inasmuch as something aboye the ordinary 
powers of men is to be sought from the supernal 
essences : a certain gift almost divine. Therefore 
the present prologue is divided into two parts ; in 

^ Dante alwnyB lefen to Arietoae as " the FhiloMypher,'' " the 
master of those who know.'* See Inf, ir. 131. 
* JBAef. vL 14, m iwii. 
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the first 18 forecast what is to be said; in the 
second Apollo is invoked. The second part be- 
ginneth here : — 

** O good ApoUo, for tJiis last empnae." 

19. In regard to the first part it is to be noted 
that three things are required for a good bq^inning, 
as Tullius says in the ^^New Bhetoric," ^ namelj: 
that the auditor should be rendered well-disposed, 
attentive, and docile ; and this is especially needed 
in a subject of the marvellous kind, as Tullius 
himself says. Since, therefore, the theme around 
which the present treatise tumeth is marvellous, 
on that account these three things in the beginning 
of the exordium or prologue aim to recall one to 
the marvellous. For he saith that he will speak 
of those things that he saw in the first heaven of 
which he had power to retain the remembrance. 
And in these words all those three things are 
comprehended ; for by the utility of the things to 
be said benevolence is excited ;^ by their marvel* 
lous character, attention; by their possibility, 
docility.' He alludeth to their utility when he 

^ Cioero, De Jnoeitftone, L 16. 

^ Convito, It. 2: ''If the heu«r be not well dvpoeed, eren 
good words wiU be bedly reoeiyed." 

* Cf . ConvitOf ii. 1 : " Bvt beoMue In erery kind of diaoonne tiie 
speaker oogbt to think of pexsoading, that is, of <Aarmng, Us 
Audienoe, and that whioh ia the fiist of aU persaasions, as tiia 
riietorioiAns assert, is the most potent of any to render tiie lis- 
tener attentiTe, the promising to relate new and great tidngs, 
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saiih that he is about to tell those things that are 
especially alluring to human desires, namely : the 
joys of Paradise ; he touoheth on their marveUons 
oharaoter when he doth promise to say things so 
ardnons and sublime, namely: the nature of the 
Kingdom of Heaven ; he showeth their possibility 
when he saith that he shall speak of those things 
of which he had the power to retain the remem- 
brance, for if he, others also would have the power. 
All these things are touched upon in those words 
where he saith that he had been in the first 
beayen and that he doth wish to relate of the 
Kingdom of Heaven whatever he had the power 
to retain, like a treasure, in his mind. Having 
then observed the excellence and perfection of the 
first part of the Prologue, let us enter on the in- 
terpretation of the letter. 

20. He saith, then, that I%e glory of Sim who 
moveih everything^ which is Gk>d, doA shine in 
every corner of the Universe, but in one part more 
and in another less.^ That he shineth everywhere, 

tfaeief ore I follow up my prayer for an andienoe with this 
penraaaon, aimoiminiig to them my intention to relate nao 
things.*' 

^ Gf . Convito, iiL 7 : ^ And here we mnit know that the Diyine 
goodness descends upon all things, otherwise they oonld not ezkt ; 
but although this goodness springs from that Principle whieh is 
most simple, it is reoeiyed in diyers ways, and in greater or less 
degree according to .the Tirtne of the recipients. Whence it is 
written in the book of Cau$eSj "The Primal Goodness sendeth 
His bouities onto all things in an af&oenoe.' None the lees 
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reason and authority likewise clearly show. Bea- 
son ihus: EveryUiing that doth exist either re- 
ceiveth its being from itself or from something else. 
But it is evident that to reoeive its being from it- 
self is not allowable save to One : namely, to the 
First, or Banning, which is God. And since the 
act of being does not denote an existence of ne- 
cessity per ssj and since an existence of necessity 
per 86 appertaineth to One alone, namely, to the 
First or Beginning, which is the Cause of all 
things; therefore all things that exist, with the 
exception of that One, receive their being from 
something else. If therefore the most remote, or 
any entity whatsoever in the universe be taken, 
it is evident that it doth receive its being from 
something else ; and that this, from which it doth 
receive it, oweth its existence to itself or to some- 
thing else. If to itself, then it is first ; if to some- 
thing else, that in like manner doth receive its 
existence from itself or from something else. And 
thus it might be continued indefinitely among ac- 
tive causes, as proved in the Second of the ** Meta- 
physics;''^ but since this is impossible, recourse 

does each thing reoeiTe of this affinenoe aoooiding to the iwitu— » 
of its power and its being." 

1 Anstotle, Metcphy$ici, S. (that is, Book i. the Leas) : "B«t, 
tndy, that there ia, at least, aome firrt principle, and that tiia 
c a naefl of entitiea are not infinite, either in a p r ogr o a a in stnif^tA- 
forward direetion, or aooording to form, ia erident For neitiber, 
as of matter, ia it poamUe that this partienlar entity proceed 
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most be had to tiie Fiisty wUoh 18 Grod. Andtbiu 
efeEytbing tliat dotih exist leoeiTeih its being medi- 
ately or immediate^ from Him ; inasmuch as the 
second canse, proceeding from the first, halh infln- 
enoe upon the object caused in tiie manner of a look- 
ing-glass that receiveth and reflecteth the ray; since 
tiie first is the greater caose. And this is written 
in tiie book De Cawis:^ ^that every primaiy 
canse hath greater inflnence upon the object caused 

from tiiit to mfiidfty; lor inrtiiwoi flodi, mdoed, from eutib, 
tad 6«di from air, aad air from fire, aad tibia widumt erer oom- 
ifljl^ to a afaiMJutfll Nor eao tiiere an infiaite jfogiMiiiai take 
plaee widi the origin of the principle of modoB; aa, for inatanoe, 
tfyit man ahonld hare been mored hy the air, and thia by the 
am, and the aon by diaeord ; and of tibia tfyit there ahoold be 
■o end. Nor, in like manner, ean this inflmto progrewinn take 
plaee willi the final eanse, — that walking, for iwaNnoe, ihoold be 
gone dmiDgh for the sake of health, aad thia for the sake of 
enjoyment, and this enjoyment for the sake of aoinetlmD^elae; and, 
rimilariy, that one thing inrariaUy ahoold aabaiBt on aoeoont of 
anodier. And, in like manner, ia it tiie eaae willi the formal 
eanw* For of media, to which externally tiiere ia ■"■**H^fng laat 
wad first, it ia neoessary that what ia first shoold be a oanae of 
thoae things which are sabseqnent to it." 

^ Beati Alberti Magni Opera, Logdoni, 1651, toL 5, p. 567, 
laber de Caueis et Proceeeu UfdvenitatiSf bk. u. {De terminatiime 
eauMorum) Trat i. cap. 5, in iniL : '* Ez omnibiis his imcale pro- 
bator qnod caosa primaria nmrersalis pins inflnit soper cansatom 
sanm qnam cansa seoondaria." 

Cf. also Convito, in. 2 : '' E?ary snbstantial fonn prooeedsfrom 
its First Canse, wliioh is God, aa is written in the book of Cba- 
SM, and it ia not differentiated by this PRxst Gaose], which is 
most simple, bnt by secondary oaases, and by the matter into 
which it descends." 
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by it than a uniyerBal seoond cause/' But this 
hath relation to being. 

21. Now in what relateth to the easenoe I demon- 
strate thns: Every essence except the Urst hath 
been caused ; otherwise there would be many things 
which would exist of necessity ^er se, which is im- 
possible. Whateyer is, hath been caused either by 
nature or mind; and what hath been caused by 
nature, as a consequence hath been caused by mind, 
since nature is a work of mind. Therefore eyezy- 
thing that hath been caused, hath been caused by 
some mind, mediate or immediate. Since there- 
fore the yirtue is inherent in the essence whose yir- 
tae it is, it doth proceed wholly from the essence 
that causeth, if this is intelligent. And thus, in 
the same manner as before it was necessary to go 
to the First Cause of being itself, so now recourse 
must be had to the First Cause of the essence and 
yirtue. Wherefore it is evident that every es- 
sence and virtue proceeds from the First, and that 
the lower intelligences receive the light as from a 
sun and reflect the rays of what is higher than 
they to what is lower, after the manner of looking- 
glasses ; ^ which Dionysius seemeth to touch upon 
clearly enough when he speaketh of the celestial 

^ Cf. ConvUoj iiL 14: ''Here we must obeenre that tiie fini 
Agent, thftt ii, God, giree to all things of Wm power, eillier hj 
direct rays or by refleeted splendor. Wlieref ose the Dirine Li|^ 
dunes direetly vpon tibe Intelligenoes, and upon others is refleeted 
from these first iUnminated Intelligenoes.*' 
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hierarchy.^ And therefore it is written in the 
book ^^ De Causis " ^ that ^^ every intelligence is full 
of forms." It is evident, then, in what manner 
reason doth manifest that the divine light — that 
is, the divine goodness, wisdom, and virtue — shiu- 
eth everywhere. 

22. Even as knowledge so likewise authority 
proveth. For the Holy Ghost saith through Jere- 
miah: ^ *^ Do not I fill heaven and earth ? " and 
in the Psalms : ^ ^ Whither shall I go from thy 
spirit? or whither shall I flee from thy presence? 
If I asoend up into heaven thou art there ; if I 
make my bed in hell, behold, thou art there. If 
I take the wings, etc" And the Book of Wisdom ^ 
saith that ^^ the spirit of the Lord filleth the uni- 
verse;" and the forty-second of Ecdesiasticus : ^ 
^ And the work thereof is full of the glory of the 

^ Dumyiiiii, the Axeopagite. Modem erilici iii now belieree, 
bowerer, that he did not write this work. See D* Aooona, J jTre- 
etnori di Dcmte, p. 23, note. ""Ed. Ant 164S, L peg. 142, 143. 
Venio Covderii : ' Coooliisam igitar a noUa, qnomodo ill* qnidem 
aBtiqiuMiniA, quae Deo preeeto, eet inteUigentuumm distribntio, 
ab tpaamet primitoa initiante ilinminatioiie oonaeerata, immediate 
iUi intendendo, i ecret i ori nmnl et mamf eatiori dirini Prinoipatus, 
fflnstratiaoe pui g e t nr et iUnminetiir atqne perfieiatiir.* Gf. Al- 
bertnm Magnom, L 1, iL 2, cap. 17, pag. 509." (Witte.) 

* Beats Atberti Magni cpero, cp. eit. (p. 204, note 1) Tr. it eap. 
21, m tiM^. .* '* IVom what ia aaid befose it ia eaaily aeen that erery 
intelligenoe which ia in itnlf and in iti aohatanoe inteDifenee, ii 
aetm and fnU of f onna.** 

* Jezemiah xziii 24. * Book of Wisdom L 7. 

* Ptalm emdz. 7-0. « Korlesiastiw zliL 16. 
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Lord." And this is also confirmed in the writings 
of the pagans, for Lucan in his ninth book saith : ^ 
^* Jove is whatever thou seest and wherever thou 
tamest.'' 

23. Therefore it is well said, when the author 
saith that the divine ray, or the divine glory, doth 
penetrate the universe and shine. It doth pen&- 
tratey as touching the essence ; it shineth^ as touch- 
ing the existence. Likewise what he doth append 
in regard to more and less is manifestly true, 
since we see one thing that existeth in a more ex- 
alted station and another in a more lowly ; as is 
evident in regard to the heavens and the elements, 
the one of which is in truth incorruptible, but the 
others corruptible. 

24. And after he hath premised this truth, he 
proceedeth to speak of Paradise, by circumlocu- 
tion, and saith that he vxu vrithin that hectven 
which receiveth most of the glory of God, or of 
his light And from this it is to be understood 
that that is the highest heaven, containing all 
bodies and contained by none, within which all 
bodies move, whilst it remaineth in sempiternal 
quiet and receiveth its virtue from no corporeal 
substance. And it is called the empyrean, which 
is the same as a heaven glowing with fire or heat ; 
not because there is in it a material fire or heat, 
but a spiritual, which is holy love or charity. 

^ ^ Jupiter est qnodoumqiie rides qnoenmqiie moreiu." Pkar" 
ja/tOyiz. 580. 
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26. likewise that it doth leoeiTe more of the 
diyine light can be proved by two argomentB. 
First, because it oontaineth all things and is con- 
tained by none ; second, by its sempiternal qniet or 
peace. In respect to the first it is proved thus : as 
containing, it doth hold a natural relation toward 
what is contained, like that of the mould to the 
plastic substance, as is held in the fourth of the 
** Physics." ^ But in the natural relation of the 
whole universe, the first heaven oontaineth all 
things ; therefore it doth hold to all things the re- 
lationship of mould to the plastic substance, which 
is to say, that it holdeth the relation of a cause. 
And since all power of causing is a certain ray that 
streameth from the FirstCause, which is Gk>d, it is 
manifest that that heaven which halh more the na- 
ture of a cause reoeiveth more of the divine light. 

26. In respect to the second the proof is aa fol- 
lows. Everything that moveth doth move on ac- 
count of something which it hath not and which is 
the goal of its motion. Even as the heaven of the 
moon is moved on account of some part of it which 

^ '* Dante seems to have referred to chapter 4, Tr. 35, where, 
aooording to Aigyropiiliis, we read : . . . ' propteres quod oon- 
tinet (loons) Tidetar fomiA esM: in eodem enim sunt extrema 
eontinentis et contentL Sunt igitnr vtraqne texmini, sed non ^ns- 
dem; sed fonna qnidem rei, loons antem oootinentis ootporis.' 
See also De Coelo, it. oap. 4, Tr. 35 : ' Dimmns Antem id qnidem, 
qnod oontinet, formae esse ; quod antem oontinetnr materiae.* '* 
(Witte.) 
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hath not that whereto it is moyed, and beoanae any 
part of it whatsoever, when its place hath not been 
gained (which is impossible), is moyed to another, 
hence it is that this heaven doth always move and 
is never at rest, as it desires to be.^ And what I 
say of the heaven of the moon is to be understood 
of all heavens, save the first. Everything, there- 
fore, that moveth hath some defect, and hath not 
its whole being complete in itself. Therefore that 
heaven, which is moved by none, hath in itself, and 
in every part whatsoever of it, whatever it can have 
in a perfect measure, to such a d^ree that it re- 
quireth not motion for its perfection. And since 
all perfection is a ray of the First, which existeth 
in the highest degree of perfection, it is manifest 
that the First Heaven receiveth more of the First 
Light, which is GtxL Nevertheless this reasoning 
seemeth to argue to the confutation of the antece- 
dent, inasmuch as it doth not prove simply and 
according to the ybrm of arguing ; but if we con- 
sider its material^ it proveth well, because a sempi- 
ternal heaven is treated of in which a defect would 

^ Cf. ConvUo^ m. 16 : "And the resMm ii this— that m emj- 
thing by natiue dedres ite own perf eotioo, without this it eaa- 
not be content, that ii, bleet ; for man, whaterer other thinga he 
may poweoi, without this wonld be filled widi a deaire whieib 
cannot oo-ezkt widi bteawdnees, beoanae Meaiedneii is a peileot 
thing and desire an imperfect, seeing that no one desires that 
which he has, but that which he has not, and here is a maaifsst 
defect" 
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be etemiwd. Therefore if God did not give it 
motion, it is evident that He did not give it mate- 
rial defective in anything.' And according to this 
supposition the argument doth hoM by reason of 
its material ; and a like manner of arguing a as 
if I should say, " If he is a man he can laugh ; " 
for in all convertible propositions a like reasoning 
doth hold on account of the material. Thus there- 
fore it is evident that when he saith. Within that 
heaven which most His light receives, he purpoaeth 
to speak of Paradise or the Empyrean Heaven.^ 
27, Likewise, in agreement with the foregoing 

' See Convito, iii. I) ; " Wbere ire mnst undetMuid that eTtrj- 
tbiog deaireB above all ita owa perfection ; and in this finds sTer; 
desire satiaGed, and for thta [end] all tluD^ an denred." 

■ .See Concilo, iL 4 : " HaweTer, beyund all (heae, the Catlio- 
licii plane the EmpyroaD Heaven, which ia u iDOoh aa U> la; the 
Heaven of Flamr, or Lumi'mnu HeaveD ; and ihey hold it to be 
immovable, beoaiue it bas within itself, in every part, that which 
its matter demands. And thia is the reason that the Pn'oiuai 
Mobile movQS will) immense Telocity ; becaose the fervent load- 
ing of ail its parts to b« united to those of thia [tenth uul| most 
divine and quiet heaven, makes it nvolve with so much desire 
that its velocity is almost incompieheiiBibte. And this quiet and 
poocefol beaven, is the abode of tliat Sapreme Deity wlio alone 
doth perfectly behold Himself, Thia ia the abode of the beati- 
fied spirits, aoooiding tn the holy Church, who cannot lie. . - . 
Thia is the mpnme edifioe of the oniverse, in whioh all the 
world ia included, and beyond which ii nothing ; and it ia nut in 
space, but was formed solely in the Primal Mind, which the 
Greeks called Protonot. This is that magnificence of wbieh the 
Psalmist spake, when he aaya to God. 'Thy magnifioeaa* ia ei- 
sJted above the heavena.' " See also CmnAo, ii. 15. 
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reason the Philosopher in the First of the *^De 
Coelo"^ saith that heaven ^^hath a material so 
much the more exalted than its inferiors as it is 
the more removed from the things that are here.'' 
In addition to this can be adduced also what the 
Apostle saith to the Ephesians' of Christ : ** That 
ascended up far above all heavens, that he might 
fill all things." This is the heaven of the delights 
of the Lord of which it is said against Lucifer by 
Ezekiel, ^ ^* Thou sealest up the sum, full of wis- 
dom, and perfect in beauty : thou hast been 
among the delights of the paradise of God." 

28. And after he hath said that he was in 
that part of Paradise, he continueth with his para- 
phrases, and saith that he 

. . . ^ things beheld which to repeat 
Nor knows, nor oan, who from abore desoends.** 

And he giveth the cause when he saith that ^^ our 
intellect ingulphs itself so far " in its desire, which 
is Grod, 

" That after it the memorj eannot go." 

For the comprehension of these things it must be 
imderstood, that when the human intellect is ex- 
alted in this life, on account of the natural relation 
and affinity that it hath to the separate intellectual 
substance, it is exalted to such a d^^ee that after 

1 Aristotle, De Codo, i 2. 
* Ephesiau It. 10. 
> EMkiel zzTiii. 12. 
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retnm the memory waxeth feeble, because it hath 
transoended hmnan bomids. And this is suggested 
to us by the Apostle, where in speaking to the 
Corinthians^ he saith : ^ And I know such a man 
(whether in the body, or out of the body, I cannot 
tell : (rod knoweth), bow that he was caught up 
into Paradise, and heard unspeakable words, which 
it is not lawful for a man to utter." Lo then I when 
the intellect had transoended Human bounds in its 
exaltation, it did not remember what had passed 
exterior to it. This is again suggested to us in 
Matthew,' where the three disciples fell on their 
faces, and afterwards told none of it, as though 
they had forgotten. And in Ezekiel' it is written : 
**And when I saw it, I fell upon my face." 
And wherein these examples do not su£&ce for 
the invidious,^ let them read Bichard of Saint Yio- 

1 2 Cor. xii. 8, 4 

* Matthew xriL 6, 7. 
> Enkiel L 28. 

* Conwto^ L 4 : "... equality,' with the wioked, oaiues enry ; 
and enry oanaee jMireited judgment, beoanse it wiU not pennit 
reaaon to aigoe in f ayor of the thing enyied, and the judicatory 
power then becomea like a judge who hean but one side. There- 
fore, when anoh people aee a f amoua peraon, they immediately be- 
eosne envious, because they see themselyes with equal members and 
equal powers, and fear that the ezoellenoy of the other person will 
cause them to be less esteemed, and thus they not only miqudge, 
being swayed by passion, but by their calumnies cause others 
to misjudge." Gf. also Convtto, L 11 : *' The euTions man then 
argues, not by blaming him who spenlni for not knowing how to 
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tor, in the book ** De Contemplatione ; " ^ let them 
read Bernard, in the book ** De Consideratione ; " ' 
let them read Augustine, in the book ** De Quanti- 
tate Animae ; " ' and they will be disdainful no 
longer. But if they should rail at the ordering of 
so great an exaltation through the &ult of the 
speaker, let them read Daniel, ^ wherein they will 
find that even Nebuchadnezzar by divine inspira- 
tion saw something terrible to sinners, and then 
forgot it. For He ** who maketh his sun to rise on 

■peak, but by blaming the mat4iria1 in which he works, in order (by 
diipexaging the work from that side) to take away the honor 
and fame of the speaker ; as he whoshoold blame the blade of a 
sword, not for the sake of condemning the blade, but all the wotk 
of the master." 

^ '* De area myttiea^ in quo de conten^piaiUmej etc., lib. It. cap. 
12 (ed. Yen. 1506, 8) : ' Qnaedam namqne ejnsmodi snnt, qnaa 
hnmanam intelligentiam ezoedmit, et hnmana ratione inrestigaii 
non possnnt, et inde, nti soperins jam diotom est, p raeter ratjimem 
non snnt, etc' " (Witte.) 

* **De anuideratione ad Euffemum, lib. t. (ed. Spirens, 1501, 
4) : ' Ad omninm maadmns (Tiator), qni spreto ipso nsn rerom 
et sensnnm, qnantnm qnidem hnmanae fragilitati fas est, non 
asoensoriis gradibns, sed inopinatis excessibns arolare interdnm 
oontemplando ad ill* snUimia oonsnerit. Ad hoc nltimnm genni 
illos pertinere reor ezoessns Panli, etc' " (Wittc) 

> ''Gap. 76 (0pp. Paris, 1680, f. T. L pag. 4S6): 'Jam two 
in ipsa fisione Toritatis, qnaa septimns atqne nltimns aoimaa 
gradns est, neqne jamgradns, sed qnaedam mansio, qno illis giadi- 
bns perrenitor, qnaa nnt gandia, qnaa perfmitio snmmi et f^A 
boni, onjns sersnitaiis atqne aetenritatis afflatns, qnid ego di- 
eam ? ' " fmtte.) 

« Daniel iL a 
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the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and on the unjust," ^ — sometimes compassion- 
ately, for their oonversion,. sometimes severely, for 
their punishment, — more or less, according as it 
pleaseth Him, doth manifest His glory even to 
those who live evilly. 

29. He beheld therefore, as he saith, some things 

" which to repeat 
Nor knows, nor can, who from abore deaoenda.*' 

In truth, it must be carefully noted that he saith, 
nor knows J and nor can. He knoweth not, because 
he hath forgotten ; he cannot^ because even if he 
doth remember and retaineth the idea, words are 
nevertheless lacking. For we behold many things 
with the intellect for which the vocal syn^bols are 
wanting ;' and Plato suggesteth this sufiKciently in 
his books by the use of metapkors; for he beheld 
many things by the light of the intellect which he 
was unable to express in fitting words. 

30. After this he saith that he will tell whatever 
of the holy realm he had the power to treasure in 

1 Matthew t. 45. 

* See Canzone ii. in the Convko : — 

**. Wbearefore if mj rhyniM an defective 

For that is gofltj my week underitemtim 
And our own tongue, which hae not strength 
ToenoomiMH all. . . .** 



That 18, as Dante explains further on, iii. 3, the reason is that 
language cannot completely render account of that which the 
nnderstandiog 
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his mindj and this he saith is the subject of his 
song ; and of what sort and how many these mat- 
ters are, will appear in the principal part 

31. Then when he saith: ''O good Apollo," 
etc., he doth make his invocation. And this part 
is divided into two parts : in the first, in nmlriTig 
his invocation he doth make a petition; in the 
second, he doth persuade Apollo of what he hath 
asked, first promising a certain reward. The 
second part beginneth here: *^0 power divine." 
The first part is divided into two parts: in the 
first he seeketh the divine aid; in the seoond he 
toucheth on the necessity of his petition, which is 
its justification; and it beginneth here: ^^One 
summit of Parnassus hitherto, etc. " 

32. This is the signification of the second part 
of the prologue in general. In particular I will 
not expoimd it at present ; for poverty presseth so 
hard upon me that I must needs abandon these and 
other matters useful for the public good. But 
I hope of your magnificence that other means may 
be given me of continuing ¥rith a useful exposition. 

33. Of the principal part, which was divided 
even as the whole prologue, nothing will be said 
at present, either in respect to its division or its 
signification, save this : that it will proceed a»- 
cending from heaven to heaven, and will tell 
of the souls of the blessed found in each sphere, 
and that true blessedness consisteth in knowing the 
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aouToe of troth; as doth appear in Saint John^ 
where he saith : ^' This is troe blessedness, that they 
might know thee, the troe God," etc. ; and in Bo- 
etfains,' in the Third of ** De Consolatione," where 
he saith: ** To see Thee is our end." Henoe it is 
that many things that have a great utility and de- 
light will be asked from these souls, as from those 
beholding all truth, in order to reveal tlie glory of 
their blessedness. And because when tlie Source 
or First, which is GKxl, hath been found, there is 
nothing to be sought beyond (since He is the Alpha 
and Omega, which is the Beginning and the End, 
as the vision of Saint John doth demonstrate,^) the 
treatise draweth to a dose in GKxl, who is blessed 
throughout all the ages. 



CX)MMENT ON LETTER XL 
THB SCATJQKRI, 

The mighty Lomhazd*s ooortesj, 
Who on the Ladder besn the holy bird. 

Par(u/i0o,xTu.71,72. 

The heroic devotion to the cause of liberty, the 
ardent love of coimtry, which characterized the 
cities of Lombardy in the twelfth century, and 
made their resistance to the pretensions of Frederic 

^ John xTiL 3. 

* De Caruolationef Hi. 9 (ed. Peiper). 

' Revelation i. 8 ; zxL 6; zxiL Id. 
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Barbarossa one of the most remarkable in all the 
history of the strife for freedom against despotic 
role, had already begun to wane and slowly die 
in the thirteenth centory, when we find powerfnl 
families extending their power and retaining the 
government of the oommones in their own despotic 
hands. On the 27th of September, 1259, Ecoe- 
Imo da Bomano closed his bloody career amid the 
acclamations and rejoicing of the whole of Lom- 
bardy. For thirty-three years^ not only the March 

^ Simaoiidi {EUpMique$ iudiamu, toL iiL pp. 9 and 218) 
makes a straoge mistake here. On p. he sajs :**... TAeo- 
tion de Tami^ 1226 fat faTorable anx Seigneim de Romaiio. . . . 
Alan le s^mit, domim^ par les GibeliiiB, rerdtit Eooflin da poarob 
de podestat, sveo le titre nooyeaa de Gapitaiiie da peiqpW On 
page 213,after speaking of Booelino's ehanuster, he says: '*Soo 
T^gne de sang aroit dor^ trenteqnatre ans," and citea among hia 
authorities Bolctndini Patavini Chromoa, and Anntdei Veroneiuet, 
The first (lib. xiL p. 60, in Ports, Jfoa. 0«rsi. Hut. foL zb:.) 
says: ** Post heo in anno Domini 1227 (note .* inmio 1226), qnam- 
▼is Verona oonmianitor regeretar, tamen soisma erererat. • • • 
Bt alii f orebant partem Comitis de Saneto Bonifacio . . . alii 
partem Salinwerre, qne erat et Eooelinif et hi diceban t nr Monte- 
oU." Hie Atmales Veronaues also plaoe the year as 1226, and 
in speaking of Booelino's death (Ports, Jfon. 0«rsi. Hiat. toL 
six. p. 16: PansiuM de Centa) says: '' . . . ez qno Tolnere idem 
d. loerinns mortnos est 27 Septembris, et in area maimorea sab 
soalis palatii oastri oommnnis Soooini aapoltos est, et reguafli 
inter hastes Tiiiltter dimiaaiido aanis 88." Sismoodi seems latbar 
to hare fdUowed the AnnaUt 8, Jugtinae Patavim, which is ht 
many parts taken from Bolandini, and which places the year as 
1226 ^ertz, Jfoa. 0«rsi. Hist. t«»L six. p. 162) : "Anno IXaniBi 
1226 mnlti yiri nobiles et potentes . . . et tnno piimo p esi imn s 
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of Treviso and Verona but Lombardy itself had 
trembled at the sound of his name, and the country 
had been filled with people whom for one oanse or 
another he had maimed or mutilated. In the joy 
following immediately on the death of the tyrant 
the inhabitants of the towns of the March of Tre- 
yiso and Verona drove out his followers, deposed 
those whom he had placed in power, and threw 
open the doors of the many prisons which he had 
built and crowded ¥rith his victims. Treviso itself 
drove out his brother Alberigo, who took refuge in 
the castle of San Zeno ¥rith his whole family. But 
he was not long allowed to remain there in peace. 
An army headed by Buoso da Doara and Azzo, 
Marchese d' Este, and composed of the inhabitants 
of Mantua, Ferrara, Cremona, Verona, Padua, 
Vicenza, and Treviso, besieged him in his strong- 
hold, which after four months was betrayed into 
their hands. Alberigo with his wife and children 
was put to death, and the fury of the people against 
the whole family of Bomano was so great that they 
determined that not one of its members should 

Eooeliniis . . . inoepit habere dominnin in Verona.*' See also 
litta {Famiglie ceUhri tto/tane, toL L artiole on the Uaxuly of 
Bomano), who also places the date as 1226. One great fault in 
litta's magnifioent work is that he never oitee his authorities. 
For a most interesting and g^phio aooount of this whole period 
oonsnlt Rolcmdim Patavini Chronica, in toL zix. of Perti, Man, 
Oerm. Hist. It is interesting for the English reader to know that 
Eooelino was placed in power by the Montecchi or Montagues, 
whom Shakespeare has rendered immortaL 
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escape.^ It is at this period that the family of La 
Soala first comes into prominence. Its role begins 
in Verona in the person of Mastino, who, although 
a follower of Eccelino, had escaped proscription, 
perhaps on account of the reputation for valor 
and wisdom that he had acquired while Podestit 
of Cerea in 1258, where we hear of him for the 
first time.^ 

Before this little or nothing can be ascertained 
of his family, whose origin, like that of so many 
other Italian houses, is veiled la darkness. The 
name of Mastino*s grandfather, Sigiberto, has alone 
come down to us, but of the man himself nothing 
is known ; and the same may be said of his fitther, 
Jacopino. It is not even certain whether they 
were of high or lowly extraction ; although from 
the fact that Mastino had been Podesta of Cerea, 
whose statutes required the holder of this office to 
be native of the Republic of Verona and of high 
birth, it has been argued that his family must have 
been patricians ; but this is not free from doubt, 
as Eccelino had overthrown the constitution and 
given the people the power of sharing in the gov- 
ernment of the city. It has been stated that they 
were descended from a noble and powerful house of 
Bavaria, some of whose members came to Verona 

^ AmnaUi Fenmeiuet, Pariaifu de Cenia^ in Perts, Mom. Qerwu 

mML TOL SIX. p. 16. 

* AtmaUi Veromtuetf Parisiug de Centa^ p. 16. 
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in the twelfth centmy. The intense Italian spirit 
of Litta cannot brook saoh an idea, and he brands 
it as false without farther ado. The name, how- 
eyer, of Sigiberto, or Sigisbert, which the first 
known member of the family bore, would seem to 
give a certain color of truth to this story. Litta 
says that the Scaligeri are to be found in Verona 
at a much earlier date, and mentions an Adamo 
deUa Scala who lived there as early as 1085 ; 
later, he goes on to say, others are to be encoun- 
tered, both in the same and in the following cen- 
tury, many of whom held magistracies in the Bepub- 
lic. He is, however, unable to trace any connection 
between them and the Lords of Verona, and a doubt 
arises in my mind as to whether any ever existed. 
It seems to me &r more probable that the two 
brothers, Bencio and Ongarello di Bonaventura 
della Scala, who were beheaded in 1247 by the 
order of Eccelino for complicity in the murder of 
the podesta, Enrico da Egna; and the two other 
brothers, Bonifazio and Federico di Nonardino 
della Scala, who were similarly punished ten years 
later, and who belonged to the order of nobles or 
Ottimati^ were descendants of Adamo, while the 
Lords of Verona, between whom and the former 
Litta has found it impossible to trace any relation, 
and who are reputed to have come from the peo- 
ple, are of an entirely different stock. It seems 
likewise impossible to trace any connection be- 
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tween the famous Soaligeri of Verona and the 
families bearingthe same name who lived in Floiv 
ence and Bergamo. If so little can be discovered 
regarding the origin of the family, it is hardly 
strange that the origin of the name is also uncer- 
tain. A tradition exists that it was g^ven because 
one of their ancestors had been the first to place a 
ladder against the walls of a stronghold during a 
siege, but to this as little credence can be given 
as to many another picturesque story that has come 
down to us from a more romantic and credulous 
age. 

One of the first acts of the Veronese after quiet 
had been established was to abolish the office 
of the two vicars, which had been instituted 
shortly before, and to renew the ancient dignity 
of podesta, which was conferred first upon Mas- 
tino della Scala by his fellow-citizens in 1260, 
although such a choice was contrary to all custom. 
His year of government was most successful, and 
when with his consent Andrea Zeno of Venice was 
made podesta, in September of 1261,^ to succeed 
him, he had greatly increased his reputation for 
kindliness and sagacity. But too much credit must 
not be given to him on this account. Verona was 
ready for peace. Although the factions were not 

^ Aimalu FeroMfiMf, ParisiuM de Consto, p. 16. It is Terj iin- 
fortimftte Uuit Vexona, alt1ioii|^ a town ol 1011111011 importaiioe, 
■homld hare left iiioh meagxe aooonnti of honelf at tbk tiine. 
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eztinot, they were for the time being quiesoent, 
for if one rejoiced over Ecoelino's death, the 
other, with the memory of his many cruelties still 
fresh, could not bring itself deeply to lament his 
death.^ With his mind forever fixed upon abso- 
lute power, Ecoelino had soon abolished the goy- 
emment of the Eighty Nobles, or Ottimati, which 
had helped to place him in power, and had insti- 
tuted in its stead a Council of I^ye Hundred, by 
which he hoped to delude the common people with 
the empty show of prerogative, just as he had done 
away with the condition of high birth which had 
formerly been necessary for paHicipation in the goy- 
emment of Verona, and had made admission to the 
ranks of the new assembly possible to all who were 
native bom. To the deliberations of this council 
Mastino was willingly admitted, as a true friend of 
the Bepublic, when his year of office expired ; and 
it IS greatly due to him, says Litta, that in 1261 
all the old quarrels were forgotten, and by a public 
decree the gates of the city were thrown open to 
the Ghielphs, among whom there were many patri- 
cians, who had remained in exile even after Ecoe- 
lino's death. 

Ludovico, the Count of San Bonifacio, — prob- 
ably the son of Biccardo, who had been driven 
from the city by the Monteochi in 1226, — was the 
head and front of the Gkidphio exiles, and made 

1 litto, Fam^ ctkbri italianej toL i faoa zir. tar. 1. 
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his entry into Verona, surrounded by his friends, 
amid the acclamations of the populace. He was a 
man of the greatest valor and experience, but he 
could not forget that he was a descendant of the 
old Counts of Verona, and his great ambition led 
him soon to aspire to the principal offices of the 
Bepublic in the hope of one day renewing the oli- 
garchical form of goYcmment. The people in the 
mean time became alarmed, and following the ex- 
ample of other Lombard cities, called loudly for a 
leader who should defend them from such tenta- 
tiyes. This led the Greneral Council of 1262 to ea- 
tablish the office of perpetual captain general, with 
the title of Captain of the People. For some time 
the assembly was imcertain as to whom it should 
choose to fill this position.^ Finally the choice fell 
upon Mastino della Scala, ' and from this dates the 
sovereignty of the Scaligeri, which lasted in Ve- 
rona more than a hundred years. As may readily 
be imagined, the lofty pretensions of the Coimt of 
San Bonifacio were not at all gratified by the turn 
that affairs had taken, and it is not long before we 
find him forming a conspiracy, the last and most 
desperate expedient of a disappointed prince. The 
plot was discovered ; the infuriated populace rose 
against him ; and he and his whole party were 
driven from Verona on September 14, 1268, never 

^ litta, FamigUe oeUbri iialianei toL i. faoa m, ter. 1. 
* AtmaUi Veronenteg^ ParitiuM de CenUi^ p. 16w 
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to return,^ although he did not oease to trouble the 
Bepublic for some years. 

The Veronese were not disappointed in their 
choice of Mastino ; and during the fifteen years ^ 
of his rule the city greatly increased in prosperity 
and power. All his efforts were directed to quell- 
ing internal dissensions and to promoting good 
feeling within the city walls. To this end he 
brought about marriages between hostile families, 
-an expedient which 8eem8 to us rtrange and not 
likely to be blessed ¥rith enduring success, but 
which neyertheless was frequently resorted to in 
the Middle Ages. He did not change the laws in- 
troduced into Verona by Eccelino da Bomano, but 
turned them to good use ; he found the Ghibellines 
dominant in the city, and allowed them to remain 
in power. *^ We must judge by the effects as to 
whether he chose well," says Litta ; ^ *^ for neither 
the arrival of Charles I. in Italy, nor the ruin of 
the house of Suabia, which was the consequence of 
it, nor the preponderance of the Torriani over the 

^ Atmales VeronerueSf p. 16 : " Donuras Lndorieas oomes Sanoti 
Bonifacii oiim omni parte tnm et omnibTis sequaoibiui einadem 
expnlsDS fnit de oiyitate Veronae 14. menais Septembxia. Elt ex 
poatea ipae aen ipai oomitea SancU Bonif aoii numquam in oiTitata 
Veronae penitoa rediemnt.'* 

' Pariaiiia de Gereta, page 18, aaya tbat be ruled aixtoen yean : 
" Qui donuraa Maadnna xegnaTit in dominio 16 annia Tel oiroa." 
But according to the datea he giTea thia ia manifeatly wrong. 
Cf . also litta, sud Maatino. 

* Famiglie cMnri italiane^ yol. L faao. ziv. tar. 1. 
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Yisoonti in Lombardy, oyer succeeded in disturb- 
ing the peace of Verona." As Mastino was the 
only Ghibelline in the March of Treviso, all those 
who were persecuted by the Guelphs betook them- 
selyes to him for aid ; and in this way he obtained 
several castles in the territory of Yicenza and 
Brescia. Already in 1265 he had recovered Trent, 
which six years before had withdrawn from the 
jurisdiction of the Veronese ; and had increased 
his reputation for prowess, besides malring an op- 
portunity to raise an army, by means of which the 
ooimtry round about was freed from the aggres- 
sions of the exiles, many of whom were allowed to 
return to Verona in 1269.^ It was also in this 
year, according to Parisius de Cereta,^ that Tnrri- 
sendo di Torrisendi and PulcineUa delle Caroeri, 
with other Veronese, went forth from Verona, 
seized many casties belonging to the BepnUie, 
banded themselyes with Ludovico, Count of San 
Bonifacio, and made war against the state for more 
than two years. During this time they remained 
in possession of the casties, which were finally be- 
trayed into the hands of Mastino. In 1272 Mas- 
tino, for his own advantage, fitvored the Bonacolsi, 
and contributed in great measure to their assuming 
the ascendency in Mantua, where in the same year 
his brother Alberto was called as podestii by the 
grateful Pinamonte dei Bonacolsi. 

1 litta. 

' AsmioUm Venm«n$etj p. 17. Litte aaji in VXS. 
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Wliile Verona was increasmg in power and im- 
portance without its walls, Mastino, with his usual 
sagacity, was not forgetful of the best good of the 
city itself. Indeed, the change that had come 
over Verona during the years of his rule must have 
appeared little less than wonderful to the Veronese, 
who had been for many years used to the horrible 
cruelties of Eccelino, who was never known to 
spare man, woman, or child, but mutilated, tortured, 
and put to death all alike. Mastino made laws to 
encourage and maintain the arts of silk and wool 
in a flourishing condition in a city which was a 
place of exchange, and which owed its prosperity to 
commerce ; he introduced a better regime into the 
administration ; in 1272 the Pretorian Palace was 
built, the adjoining church of San Sebastiano, and 
the edifice for the use of the Criminal Courts of 
Law. The great prosperity of Verona is doubly 
surprising when it is considered that during a 
great part of this time the city was under an ex- 
communication, which seems to have produced no 
effect whatever, although it was not removed until 
1278. There were two causes for quarrel with the 
Popes : one was the contests in regard to the rights 
of the clergy to elect their own bishop ; ^ the other, 

^ As early as 1241, on the flight of the Bishop Jaot^ di Bie- 
ganze, Eooelino da Romano had caused Manfredo, Blastino's 
brother, to be elected Bishop of Verona, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the Pope, who had prohibited any election whatM>- 
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the reception accorded by Mastino to Corradino of 
Soabia in 1267, wben he was called to Italy by 
the Ghibellines to aid them against Charles I. of 
An jou. The second ground of discontent was more 
serious, for it had reference to a political ques- 
tion. 

It seems strange that Mastino della Scala, who 
had done so much for Verona, who had twice es- 
caped the snares laid for him by his enemies, should 
at last have fallen a victim to private hatred by 
the very temperance and wisdom which had so 
often been of service to him in former times. It 
is difficult for us, living at a time when greater self- 
control is exercised and in a more temperate cli- 
mate, to understand thoroughly the fierceness with 
which all passions burned in Italy in the Middle 
Ages. A young daughter of the Pegozzi, who 
was much esteemed, both on account of her ex- 
pectations and the importance of her relatives, 
and whose mother was a widow, a Scaramella del 
Scaramelli, had been violated by a young libertine. 
Mastino had not hastened a sentence against the 
young man, hoping to save his life by bringing 
about a marriage, which would also save the honor 
of the young girl ; his wisdom was looked upon as 

eTor dnring tlie abeenea of the legitimate Inihop. On the death 
of Jao(^ di Biegaine in 1254, Alevandio IV. named in his stead 
Gherardo Go«adoooa, who, howeyer, was nerer anything move 
than bishop elect, as Manfredo dnng to his post and died theie 
in 1266. 
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ooldnefls by the relatives, who murdered him, Octo- 
ber 17th, 1277,^ in a pkoe which is still called 
Vblto barbaro. 

Immediately on hearing of his brother's death, 
Alberto hastened to Verona from Mantua, whither 
he had been called as podesia for the second time 
in 1275. He was received with great joy and pro- 
claimed Mastino's successor by the people, and 
soon after by the Greneral CounciL His brother^s 
murderers were punished ; some of the Pegozzi and 
Scaramelli were put to death, others were ban- 
ished and their property confiscated.^ Unlimited 
authority was conferred upon him first by the peo- 
ple, and afterwards by the council, which in so 
doing violated every law. ** It seems strange," ex^ 
claims Litta, *^ that the very people who fifteen 
years before had fiercely driven out the Count of 
San Bonifacio on the suspicion of attempts upon 
their liberty, should cry, ^ Long live Alberto, abso- 
lute to<lay and forever, -» Vtva Alberto^ assoluto 
ogffi e per sempre^^ — and that afterwards the Gren- 
ral Council should break every statute, past, present, 
and future." If any further proof were needed of 
Mastino's popularity, of the strong hold which he 
had obtained on the hearts and imaginations of an 
enthusiastic and impetuous people, no better could 
be forthcoming than this, in which they forgot their 

^ AnnaUa Veronenses, p. 17. 

^ Annales VeronenaeSy pp. 17, 18. 
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most deep-seated prejudices, and partly in expia- 
tion of Mastino's murder, partly no doubt in grat- 
itude for all lie had done for them and for their 
city, made his brother his successor with most un- 
limited prerogatives. Their choice was more for- 
tunate than it usually is in similar circumstances, 
and the prosperity of the city continued to grow 
year by year. In all the twenty-four years of Al- 
berto's rule, not once was the internal peace of Ve- 
rona disturbed. He seems to have possessed, per- 
haps to a greater degree, the wisdom and peaceful 
procliyities of his brother ; but the exigencies of the 
times did not allow him to remain at home and gov- 
exn the city in peace. In the very year after his 
accession to power (1278) he found himself at war 
with the Paduans, — who were aided by the Estensi, 
— because the Bishop of Trent had withdrawn 
from the ancient jurisdiction of the Veronese, and 
had surrendered his city to Padua. It was not 
long, however, before the bishop repented and re- 
turned to his allegiance. Peace was made in 1280. 
Alberto, like his brother, was a Ghibelline, and 
like his brother he gave assistance to Ghibellines 
in distress, although he was an ardent believer in 
temperance and moderation. When in 1287 the 
Fogliani and the Canossa, who had been driven 
from Beggio by the Guelphs and were besieged 
in the stronghold of Tiniberga, near Sassoulo, im- 
plored his succor, he responded to their entreaties, 
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and broaght about a peace between the contend- 
ing parties. Again in 1298 the Bossi, who after 
having been driven from Parma had sought refuge 
in Verona, persuaded him to make an expedition 
to reinstate them. In this expedition, which had 
a successful termination, we first hear of Barto- 
lommeo, Alberto's son and successor, who seems 
to have been sent as its leader.^ 

The last war in which we find Alberto engaged 
was in 1294, against the Estensi, and had refer- 
ence principally to the commerce of the Veronese ; 
it was of short duration, for a peace advantageous 
to him was concluded in the same year. On this 
occasion, strangely enough, Alberto della Scala 
was allied with the Paduans, who alone seem to 
have looked upon him for the most part with jeal- 
ousy and hatred : ^^ not so much because he was of 
the opposite jMurty," says Litta, ^^ but because they 
believed he was the promoter of frequent tumults 
in Vicenza." 

With the exception of the Paduans Alberto 
seems to have had no persistent enemies. The 
great esteem in which he was held and the confi- 
dence which was reposed in him are amply demon- 
strated by two facts, which unfortunately bring to 
a dose the little that is known of his life. In 1289 
Nicolas rV. empowered him to settle the dissen- 
sions that disturbed the peace of the monks of 

^ Litta, Tol. i fwo. iy. tay. 2. 
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Yangadizza; and in 1298 the Bolognese accepted 
his mediation in their qnarreb with the Lamber- 
tazzi, Ghibelline eodleB who had betaken tfaem- 
selves to Imola. 

Alberto ddla Scala was a man endowed with 
attributes which are rare in any age, — how much 
more so at a time when temperance, moderation, a 
love of peace, were aLnost unknown, when passions 
burned fiercely, when eveiy man was self-seeking 
and thought of his own interests to the exclusion 
of all else, when every city, though possessing a 
good government and many vrise laws, stood anned 
against every other city. Unlimited power had 
been conferred upon him, first by the people, then 
by the General Council ; but never, either in ob- 
taining it or in maintaining it, had he been sus- 
pected of violence. He governed the city vrisely. 
During his long rule the factions were at peace 
within the city walls ; and so far as can be ascer- 
tained he never was guilty of any truly despotic 
action, unless his desire to retain in his own hands 
the appointment of the podestii — an o£Bice which 
had been robbed of many of its ancient attributes 
on the appointment of a Perpetual Captain — and 
his having named his son Bartolommeo as his suc- 
cessor, can be thus denominated. In the next cen- 
tury the Veronese had great cause to regret that 
they had ever parted with their liberty, but under 
Alberto's rule the yoke sat lightly on their necks, 
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and ihe city prospered. The population ii 
to sncli an extent that in 1286 it was necessary to 
extend the city walls for the first time since the 
days of Charlemagne ; the gates of the VescoYO and 
Campomarzo were opened; the fortresses belong- 
ing to the Bepublio were restored and others erect- 
ed; churches were boilt, others were enriched; 
new roads were opened up; a new bridge was oon- 
stmcted. Nor was this alL It was to Alberto della 
Scala that Verona owed her celebrated commerce 
and her riches. He knew that an agricultural ooun- 
tiy was always a poor country; consequently he 
encouraged industries and manufactures. He pro- 
tected especially the art of manufacturing wool^ 
which was practised by the order of the Umiliati, 
and allowed only the exportation of manufactured 
articles. He established also a tribunal of trades 
with the name of Vtcariato dei mercoTUij and 
erected a palace for its use. 

But notwithstanding- all his virtues as a prince 
it must not be supposed that Alberto was immacu- 
late. He was guilty of one act which calls down 
a well-merited rebuke upon him from Dante, who 
puts the following words into the mouth of the 
Abbot of San Zeno, whom he meets in the fourth 
circle of Purgatory : — 



C( 



And he has one foot in the graye already, 

Who shall erelong lament that monastery, 
And sorry be of having there had power, 
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BeesDie his ton, inbis wbole body nek. 

And worn in mind, and who wm eril-boni, 
He pnt into tlie place of ititniepMtor.*' ^ 

Besides his three legitimate sons, Bartolommeo, Al- 
boino, and Cangrande, each of whom succeeded 
him in torn in the govenmient of Verona, Alberto 
had an illegitimate offspring, Griuseppe, who be- 
sides being deformed in body seems to have been 
equally deformed in mind, as all accounts agree 
that he led an evil and debauched life. Notwith- 
standing this, however, he was in 1281 made 
Prior of San Giorgio in Brsuda by a dispensation 
of Hondrius IV. In 1292 his father Alberto, who 
in all likelihood regarded him with the peculiar 
affection that natural children many times inspire 
in their parents, forced the Benedictine monks of 
the monastery of San Zeno to elect him as their 
abbot, — a position which he held until his death 
in 1814. 

When Alberto died in 1801, sincerely mourned 
by the Veronese, Bartolommeo deUa Scala, whom 
he had named as his successor, was confirmed in 
the G^eral Council by acclamation. With his 
rule, which lasted only twenty-nine months, or 
until March 7, 1804, the period of Verona's 
peaceful prosperity draws to a dose, and a more 
stormy and for a time a more brilliant era be- 
gins. But two events of importance seem to have 

1 Futgatorio, xiiii. 121-120. 
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happened during Bartolommeo's short term of gov- 
ernment. In his efforts to quell the discords of 
the Bishop of Trent, whose side he took against 
the Dukes of Carinthia, he came to an agreement 
which was in some way disadvantageous to the 
jurisdiction of the ScaligerL It would be difficult 
to determine, says Litta, what supremacy the Scali- 
geri had had in a country where the temporal power 
had always been in dispute between the Counts of 
Tyrol and the bishop. The second event was his 
participation in the league which had been formed 
to reinstate Matteo Visconti as Lord of Milan, 
from whence he had been driven by the Torriani, — 
a political change in the most important city of 
Lombardy which severely threatened the Ohibel- 
lines. Although the attempt failed, it served to 
act as a check, and the peace of Verona was in no 
way disturbed by the Gnelphs. 

Bartolommeo was a prince of great sweetness of 
character, and like his &ther and unde was peace- 
fully inclined. Although he had wished to be 
buried quietly and had prohibited all funeral pomp, 
the ceremonies at his interment were magnificent 
beyond measure ; the poor, to whom he had been 
kind, the entire population of the city, who loved 
him, followed his body to the grave. His brother 
Alboino, who was Podesta of Mantua in ISOS, 
was immediately chosen to succeed Bartolommeo 
by acclamation, as the custom seems to have 
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been, and not by secret ballot, — a method which 
seems never to have been used. The Chap- 
ter of Verona had elected him Canon of the 
Cathedral in 1289, in order to show its devotion 
to his father, Alberto; and indeed the priestly 
garb would have been far more befitting to one of 
his timid and shrinking disposition than the arma 
of a soldier or the sceptre of a prince. His lack 
of force, to call it by no stronger name, is shown 
by the fact that in the self-same year of his election 
as Captain of Verona, he yielded the command of 
the army to his younger brother, Cangrande, whom 
he feared, and who, if there is no mistake, was at 
that time only thirteen years old.^ 

Cangrande lost no time in making use of his 
newly acquired power, and in the very next year 
made his first essay in arms against the Gnelphs 
in Lombardy. In 1806 Alboino joined the league 
that had been formed against Azzo d* Este, who 
had excited the jealousy of the Ghibellines by the 
relationship that he had contracted with Charles of 
Anjou, and Cangrande again led the troops of the 
ScaKgeri. Peace was concluded on the death of 
the Marohese d' Este in 1808, and Cangrande was 



1 It m nid that he wm bom Maioh 9, 1291. Thui oertainly 
ooinoidM with the age that Dante giTee him in 1800, the period of 
hie fiotitioiui voyage. See Par. xrii. 79-61 : — 



** Hot jat Um peoplt wf atwan of bim 

Throoi^ hto jooBg iffo, liiioe only nine yeeni jat 
Aiooad aboot bim bavo tboM whoolt letolTod." 
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aent by his brother to help to reiiistate Gtiberto 
da Correggio in Parma, and tbenoe to preserve 
Brescia from the aggressions of the TorrianL In 
the same year Alboino associated him with liiwiMilf 
in the goyemment of Verona, — a measure whioh 
was probably a mere form, as Cangrande, who 
despised his brother's timidity and thooght meanly 
of his powers, must have been the moving spirit 
in the republic some time before this. The suo- 
oess whioh had attended his first attempts in arms 
bred in him a love of war and conquest, a desire 
for fame, which grew with his growth, and which 
kept Verona and Lombardy in constant turmoil 
during his life.^ In 1809 we find Cangrande 
again in the field, — this time in aid of Alberto 
Scotti, who had joined the Ohibelline party and 
was sustaining the onslaught of the TorrianL 

The following year was one of great rejoicing 
to the Ghibellines and in &ct to afanost all Ital- 
ians. Henry VII. of Luxemburg, the newly 
elected emperor, had crossed the Alps with the 
avowed intention of settling all disputes, of pacify- 
ing all the warring factions, and of bringing all 
Italy to a state of peace. To this end he wished 
to place imperial vicars in all the cities, even 
claiming that the empire should be represented in 
the free cities by a person bearing this title, and 

^ His lore of glory led him ao £ar that he made a law that the 
word peace should noTer he pronoonoed within the oity. 
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he demanded that all those who had been invested 
with authority by their f ellow-oitizens should re- 
sign it, and receive it at his hands instead. Al- 
boino found himself on the horns of a dilemma. 
Should he show himself ungrateful to the Vero- 
nese, who had conferred the title of Captain of 
the People upon him? or should he expose the 
republic to the danger of a war? His lack of 
courage, his desire for peace and quiet, and most 
of all Cangrande's importunities and ardent love 
of the Ghibelline jMurty, operated to make him 
choose the former course ; and so having assembled 
the G^eral Council of the city, he resigned the 
title and honors of Perpetual Captain. On pay- 
ment of a large sum of money he was then made 
Imperial Vicar, together with his brother Can- 
grande, and the succession of the Scaligeri in the 
government of Verona was rendered as secure as 
anything could be in an age in which there was 
constant change, for by his act the Veronese had 
been deprived of the right of electing their lord. 
Somewhat later in the same year (1811) the Count 
of Gbmzera, an exile of Vicenza, besought Can- 
grande's aid to wrest Vicenza from the Paduans. 
Cangrande, it may be justly believed, hailed with 
joy the opportunity of obtaining a town that his 
family had long been covetous of. He encouraged 
the rebellion, and then seized the city in the name 
of the emperor. The inhabitants of Vicenza, who 
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had been alaves for f orty-dx years, at first hailed 
the advent of the army of the Soaligeri beneath 
their walls with delight, but when they beheld their 
dty sacked by the liberating troops and the cas- 
tles of private individuals razed to the ground, 
while others were built on every side in the name 
of the empire, and lastly when they themselves 
were compelled to pay an enormous tribute to the 
emperor under the name of a gift, they perceived 
lliat they had not regained their liberty, but had 
only changed masters.^ 

CS^^grande della Scala, who had been present 
when the Emperor Henry had been crowned with 
the iron crown in Milan on the day of Epiphany, 
was on the point of embarking at Genoa to assist 
in the coronation at Rome, when the news of Al- 
boino's death reached him, and he hastened forth- 
with to Verona. Alboino, says Litta, died on the 
28th of October, 1811, with more of a reputation 
for goodness and uprightness than for administra- 
tive ability. Indeed, it is most interesting to no- 
tice how in this man some of the virtues which had 
been most conspicuous in his father and his unde 
were turned into the corresponding weaknesses: 
how a desire for peace degenerated into shrinking 
and timidity ; how a love of quiet became in him 
a want of determination, a lack of strength of char- 
acter and energy. During his whole rule he seems 

^ Litta, ToL i f mo. ziy. tay. 2. 
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to have been but little more than a figure-head, 
while almost from the first everything was left to 
his yonnger brother. Cangrande seems immedi- 
ately to have associated Alboino's eldest son, Al- 
berto II., with him in the government of Verona. 

Cangrande's sadden recall to Lombardy was 
most providential for the cause of the emperor, 
who in instituting imperial vicars in the cities had 
decreed that the authority which emanated from 
the people should be declared illegitimate ; a mea- 
sure which gave rise to a daily growing dissatisfac- 
tion that was soon to break out into open revolt. 
Cangrande had barely returned to Verona, when 
in December he saved Brescia from the hands of 
ihe Gnelphs, who had entered the town and caused 
it to rebel against the authority of the empire.^ 
As, but a few months before, the taking of this 
town by the emperor had been effected only with 
the loss of many lives, — for besides those who were 
killed in the assaults many succumbed to a pesti- 
lence which broke out in the army,^ — his gratitude 
was now accordingly great, and in reward he con- 
ferred the title of Imperial Vicar of Vicenza upon 
Cangrande in 1812. At the news of this, anger 
and consternation seized the Paduans. They had 
lost Vicenza; they feared that the next attempt 
would be upon their own city ; they saw how &vor- 

1 GioT. YiSbm, Cromea, iz. 82. 
< QioT. Vmani, Cnmiea, iz. 2a 
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ably the emperor regarded the Lord of Verona, 
and this caused them to break all their oaths of 
fidelity to him and to proclaim themselTes openl j 
as his enemies. On the 15th of Febroarj, 1812, 
with the aid of the Florentines and Bolognese, they 
drove out his vicar, and slew their own f ellow-<nti- 
aen Ghiglielmo NoveUo, who had been a leader of 
the Ghibellines in the dty. This event gave Can- 
grande just the opportunity that he desired, and 
partly for the sake of his own aggrandizement, 
partly for the sake of the empire whose cause he 
championed, he determined to make war upon the 
Bepublic of Padua, and later upon that of Treviso, 
— a war which lasted with varying fortunes until 
his death, and which was only interrupted by trea- 
ties that were violated first by one side and then 
by the other. 

It is impossible to follow the war with the Pad- 
uans here in all its details, or to give a fuU account 
of the acts of prowess of the Lord of Verona. On 
one occasion, when the Paduans had suddenly at- 
tacked Vicenza, gained possession of the suburbs 
of the town (1814), and threatened to take the 
city itself, Cangrande, who was absent in Verona, 
whither the news was brought him, threw himself 
on a horse, and followed by one man, rode to the 
beleaguered city, stopped only long enough to take 
a goblet of wine which a poor woman brought 
him, caused the gate of Liseria to be thrown open. 
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and bnrgt forth upon the agtonished Paduans with 
barely a hundred followers. The Paduans, who had 
giyen tfaemselyes up to pillage, made no resifltanee 
and fled in great disorder, leaving as prisoners 
several of their most prominent citizens, among 
whom was Albertino Mussato, the historian, and 
about seven hundred common soldiers.^ Cangrande 
used every means in his power to accomplish his 
ambitious ends. He received and protected the 
exiles of both Padua and Treviso, and encouraged 
them with promises to restore them to their native 
land ; and then in the hour of victory forgot the 
services they had rendered him and violated all 
his oaths to them. His power continued steadily 
to increase. On the death of the Emperor Henry 
at Buonconvento great discouragement had fallen 
upon the Ghibellines. His coming had been hailed 
with general acclamation, and he had held out 
such high hopes ; but he had accomplished nothing : 
Italy was torn by as many discords as ever, perhaps 
by more. In this stress all Ghibellines naturally 
turned their eyes and their hopes to Cangrande, 
who, though chiefly occupied in the conquest of 
the March of Treviso, always rushed to carry fear 
and terror into the ranks of the opposing party 
wherever it showed itself. Only once, in the year 
1818, his allegiance to his party seemed to waver, 

1 Sismondi, BipubiiquM italiemiei, roL it. pp. 30S-*89S. CKor. 
Vmaiii, CVtmtca, ix. 68. 
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and tbere were minors of secret negotiations be- 
tween him and King Bobert, the leader of the 
Chielphs. The sagacity of Matteo Yisoonti^ who 
had heard something of the secret treaties, alone 
preTented his suspected defection, for when a con- 
gress of Ghibellines was sitting at Soncino to elect 
a leader, he caosed Cangrande to be chosen, and 
from henceforth there were no further fears in re- 
gard to his loyalty.^ 

Daring all this time the war with Padua con- 
tinued with unabated force, victory always follow- 
ing the banners of the Lord of Verona. Already 
in December, 1817, he had taken Monselici and 
Esti and a number of the strongholds belonging 
to the republic, and in the following February' 
had compelled them to accept his terms of peace 
and promise to admit their exiles within the city 
walls once more.' 



' litta, qp. ett. 

* GioT. Villani, Cromea, ix. 89. 

* [At this pcnnt ths Mithor's numnicript breaks middeiily off. 
He had added in his own hand the following note : *"* I regret 
exceedingly that I ha^e been unable to finish this aoeonnt. I 
thought better, neTertheless, to send it (to the Dante Society) 
•Ten in its nnfimshed condi t ion."] 
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DANTE'S HIBST RECEPTION BY THE SGALIGERI IN 

VERONA. 

Thutb Miliett refuge and thine eariiest inn 
Shall be the mighty Lomhaid's eonrteay, 
Who on the Ladder bean the holy bird, 

Who sooh benign regard shall ha^e for thee 

That *twixt yon twain, in doing and in asking, 
That ahall be first which is with otheis last 

Paradito, x?iL 70-75. 

As is the case with most of the few events in 
Dante's life of which anything is known, and in 
regard to which no actual documents have come 
down to us, many dates have been assigned to his 
first reception by the Scaligeri in Verona. The 
ancient biographers are peculiarly vague in r^ard 
to it. Boccaccio says simply,^ that in the first 
days of his exile Dante went to Verona, where he 
was kindly received by Alberto della Scala. But 
Alberto died in 1801, and Dante was not banished 
imtil 1802. Leonardo Bruni is almost as brief. 
He says that Dante remained with the exiles at 
Arezzo until 1804, when the hope of regaining ad- 
mittance to Florence failed him, and not wishing 
to lose more time, he departed and went to Ve- 
rona. Among modem critics there is the greatest 
possible diversity of opinion, and various dates, 

1 Vita di Dante, edited by Maerl-Leone, 1888, p. 28: ^'tor- 
nato da Verona (dore nel piimo fnggire a mosser Alberto della 
Soala n' era ito, dal quale benignamente era stato rioemto)." 
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from 1808 to 1816, have been assigned to ihi^ 
event. As Bartoli has already pointed oot,^ in 
order to establish the date each one has founded 
his supposition upon the letter to the Cardinal of 
Ostia,' upon the Act of San Grodenzo,^ and upon 
the battle of Lastra,^ instead of founding them first 
of all upon Dante's own words. When he meets 
his ancestor, Cacciaguida, in the Heaven of Mars, 
the latter says to him : — 

" And that whioh most sludl weigh upon thy shoaldcn 
Will be the had and f ooliah eompany 
With whioh into this Talley thoa ihalt fall ; 

For all ingrate, all mad and impiona 

Will they become against thee ; but soon after 
They, and not thou, shall ha^e the forehead aoariet. 

Of their bestiality their own proceedings 

Shall fnmiah proof ; so 't will be well for thee 
A party to have made thee by thyself/' * 

No passage in the **' Divina Commedia " has given 
rise to more controversies than this. It is evident 
from the first lines that Dante was with the other 
exiles in the first days of his banishment, but that 
after a time ^^ the bad and foolish company, all in- 
grate, all mad and impious " turned against him, 

1 Star, deUa Utt. ital. toI. t. p. 166. 

3 [The first letter of this collection.] 

' [See aboTOi p. 28.] 

* [A castle abont two (Italian) miles from Florence. The cen- 
tre of the nnsnccessf ol attack on Florence made by the Whites, 
Jnly 20, 1304. See Villani, Cromca, viii. 72.] 

» [Paradiso, rrii. 61-60.] 
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and he made a ^^partj by himaelf ; " and that not 
long afterward, it, not he, had the forehead scar- 
let. The questions to which these few lines give 
rise, and which cannot be answered satisfactorily, 
are numerous. What were the particular acts 
which made Dante call the Bianohi ^^ all ingrate, 
all mad and Impious"? What made them turn 
against him ? How long was it after he was ex- 
iled? And to what does he refer when he says that 
not long afterward it (the party), and not he, had 
the forehead scarlet? In this dilemma no contem- 
porary historian or chronicler is of much assistance, 
for no one of them mentions the &ct8 at which 
Dante hints. Griovanni Villani, in telling of the 
banishment of the Bianchi, calls the party ingnxta 
and auperbct. In his account, too, of the fight at 
Lastra he accuses the Bianchi of madness, and 
quotes the proverb : *^ Whom the gods would de- 
stroy they first drive mad." ^ 

Among the old commentators only the ^* Ottimo " 
and the ^^ Postillatore Fram. Palatini" seem to 
know anything, and what they have to say is so 
enigmatical as to be of small use. The ^^ Ottimo " 
interprets the passage as follows : It says that this 
evil company will weigh upon him more than any- 
thing else, and that his party will eventually turn 
against him. This came to pass when Dante op- 
posed the plan of the Bianchi, — when they had 

1 CVwitca, Till 7S. 
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been driven from Florence and were already fight- 
ing, — diat ihey should ask friends for troops that 
winter, showing them why it would be of small ad- 
vantage. When, then, the summer had oome and 
they did not find their friends disposed as they had 
been during the winter, they visited much anger 
and hatred upon Dante, on account of which he 
left them. And this is what follows: that that 
party shall furnish proof of its bestiality. Indeed, 
they deserted, and were killed in great numbers in 
many places; both when they came to the city 
with the Bomagnoli, at Piano, and in many other 
places, and at Pistoia and ehiewhere.^ The ^^ Pos- 
tillatore Fram. Palatini " says the same thing with 
slight variations.' The other commentators do 
little more than paraphrase the lines more or less 
cleverly, and nothing is to be learned from them of 
any importance. Scartazzini believes that the line, 

" They, and not thou, ihall hare the forehead orimson,'' 

^ ** Dice, ohe la mala oompagnia di qnelli deUa sna eetta, con li 
quali elli oadri^ la quale h tatia ingrata Tono Iddio delli rioeTuti 
benefioii, tatta matta per eoperohia prosperitade, ed empia 
senza pietate, li graToiA pid ch' altro. £ dice, ch' easa si £ai4 
contra Ini, la qoal oosa diyenne qnando elli 8^ oppose, che la 
detta Parte Bianca oaodata di Firenze, e gi^ g^erreggiante, non 
richiedeflee li amici il vemo di gente, moetrando le ragioni del 
picoolo fnitto ; onde poi, Tennta la state non trorarono V amioo 
com* elli era disposto il Tcmo ; onde molto odio ed ira ne por- 
tarono a Dante ; di ohe elli si parti da loro.'* Quoted in Scar- 
taaEzini, La Divina Commedia, toI. iiL p. 465. 

' Of. Scartazzini, La Divina Commediay toL iii. p. 465. 
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refers to the defeat of the Bianchi at Castello Pali- 
ciano in 1303 and the battle of Lastra in 1804. 
Todeschini, who reads the line 

" They, aad not thou, ahall h»Te the forehead broken," ^ 

says that it refers ** to the shameful and decisive 
defeat of Lastra, which happened in July, 1804." 
But this reading of the line is devoid of authority ; 
most of the codices and the editions read rossa^ 
which if interpreted red with shame^ as most of 
the commentators have interpreted it, means some- 
thing quite different from rotta. 

Bartoli,' who has reviewed all these facts, says 
that even if the phrase should or ought to be un- 
derstood red with bloody it is not necessary to see 
an allusion in it to the defeat at Lastra. ^^The 
* Ottimo,' " he continues, ^^ speaks of Piano and 
Pistoia, where the Bianchi were defeated ; and it 
could have mentioned several other places, as the 
Stinche in the Val di Ghreve, Montaccenico, and 
so on. Again, without referring to any particular 
battle, it might be understood that the party of the 
Bianchi would suffer severe defeats, — it, not you, 
who will have separated from it. But enough: 
I say that it could be understood so, but I do not 
think that it ought to be. The letter of the Dan- 
tesque verses is not opposed to this interpretation ; 

^ [Botta inetead of rotaa.] 
* C^. ct^ ToL T. chap. 10. 
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but the spirity it seems to me, is opposed to it.** 
He goes on to say that it would not be in accor- 
dance with Dante's strong and lofty character to 
say that the absolute defeat of the Bianchi did not 
concern him; to boast that he had taken no 
part in it. ^^Such an interpretation becomes all 
the more horrible, if it must of necessity be under- 
stood that Dante's words refer to the 20th of July, 
to those poor soldiers who, * overcome by the heat 
of the sun,' ^ died of thirst, to those horsemen who 
were drawn up near San Marco * with the ensigns 
of peace,' so that it was a fair thing to see. ... I 
do not beUeve, then," he concludes, ** that we can 
say that in 1802 Dante was with the exiles and that 
in 1804 he had separated from them. A rigor- 
ously objective criticism would say rather that it 
was not known when he began to make a party by 
himseU. In the field of conjectures everything is 
permitted ; but a conjecture should not be given 
as a certainty." 

There cannot be the slightest doubt about the 
truth of all that Bartoli says. It is undoubtedly 
impossible to prove decisively that Dante was with 
the exiles in 1802, and had separated from them in 
1804. Under these circumstances it is well to 
examine carefully all the facts in our possession in 
order to see what the probabilities are in regard to 
Dante's separation from his companions in exile, 

1 Compagni, CVontca, uL 10. 
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since absolute proofs are wanting. As Bartoli 
says, *^ The ^ Ottimo ' mentions Piano and Pistoia, 
where the Bianohi were defeated; and it ooold 
haye mentioned the Stinohe in Val di Grreve, Mon- 
taccenico, and so on." But if any confidence is to 
be placed in the ^^ Ottimo/' it is to be noticed that 
the first defeat of the Bianchi of which it speaks 
as having occurred after Dante left them is when 
they came to the city with the Bomagnoli (j^fuando 
dli vennero alia dttade con li Romagnoli)^ which 
proves without the shadow of a doubt, as Bartoli 
admits, that the old commentator had reference 
to the defeat at Lastra Then according to the 
^^ Ottimo " Dante was with the exiles until 1804, 
or until shortly before the defeat at Lastra in July ; 
and the other defeats, at Piano and Pistoia and 
elsewhere, occurred afterwards and are referred to 
in the following lines : — 



** Of iheir bestiality tbur own prooeedinga 

Shall f amiah proof ; ao *t will be well for thee 
A party to haTB made thee by ihyaelf /' 

Bartoli goes further. He does not believe that 
the line ^ refers to any discomfiture of the Bianchi 
— the Utter of Dante's verses is not opposed to 
such an interpretation, but the spirit is. It would 
not be in accordance with Dante's strong and 
lofty character to say that their absolute defeat 
did not concern him ; to boast that he had taken 

1 [" They, and not thoa, shall haTe the forehead aoariet**] 
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no part in it. And it must be oonfesaed thai it 
does not seem in accordance witih what we imagine 
Dante's character to have been, that he shoold 
make such a boast after so many years had 
ehtpsed, and when his resentment against the ** bad 
and foolish company '' must in great measure have 
passed away. But why must rossa be supposed 
to mean scarlet with blood (rossa di sangue)? 
Most of the commentators have interpreted the 
word as meaning scarlet with shame (rossa di 
vergofffui). In that case the line could still refer 
to the defeat at Lastra, and Dante would be ex- 
onerated from making a savage, a heartless boast 
There can be no doubt that the defeat at Lastra 
was a shameful one, and due entirely to the mis- 
management of the leaders of the BianchL The 
city was attacked when the heads of the Neri 
were in Perugia, whither they had been summoned 
by Benedict. Florence was poorly defended. The 
Bianchi arrived at Lastra before any knowledge of 
their coming had reached the Florentines within 
the walls. If they had pressed on that night they 
would have taken the city ; but they encamped at 
Lastra to await Tolosato degli Uberti, who was 
coming across the mountains with some Pistoiese 
troops, horse and foot. When the next morning 
arrived, and he did not come, they pressed on as 
far as the Borgo di San Grallo, leaving the Bolo- 
gnese at Lastra, and thinking to take the city 
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without drawing a sword. They formed on the 
Cafaggio, in a place where there was no water. A 
band left the Cafaggio and went to the Porta 
degli Spadari, which they took, and entered with 
their ensigns as far as the Piazza di San Giovanni. 
Here all the Gtielphs were drawn up to defend the 
city, and a small force attacked the enemy and 
drove them back beyond the walls, with some loss. 
When the news reached Lastra the Bdognese 
immediately took to flight, and Tolosato degli 
Uberti, whom they met, was unable to turn them 
back, either by prayers or menaces. When the 
main army on the Cafaggio heard of this it be- 
came terrified, and on accoimt of the great heat 
and lack of water the troops began to yield and 
flee, throwing away their arms as they went. 
Many were killed and many died of thirst, and 
some, who were taken, were hanged in the Piazza 
di San Grallo, and on the trees by the wayside.^ 

Certainly if Dante does not refer to the flght 
at Lastra, it is impossible to interpret the line. 
It is not probable that he has reference to the 
taking of the Castello delle Stinche in the Val 
di Grreve, as that does not seem to have been of 
enough importance to call forth such a reference. 
Nor can it refer to the taking of Pistoia, or Mon- 
taccenico, as long before that time Dante must 
have left the exiles, and made a party by himself ; 

^ Gio. Villaoi, Cromca^ Tiii 72. 
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for he must have wandered a great deal in the 
first years of his exile, if we are to believe that 
the prose part of the ^^ Convito " was written be- 
tween 1806 and 1808, as he there says (i. 8) in 
dng of Florence, ^^ Since it pleased the citizens 



of the &irest and most famous daoghter of Bome, 
Ilorenoe, to cast me forth from her most sweet 
bosom, • • • through ahnost every part where her 
language is spoken I have wandered, a pilgrim and 
almost a b^gar/' 

Del Lungo, whose authority on matters of 
Italian history is not small, interprets the first 
lines of Cacciaguida's prophecy very much in the 
way that I have indicated.^ All the first part of 
the prophecy (verses 58-69) comprehends, accord- 
ing to him, (a) the Mugellan wars of 1302 and 
1808, during which Dante was with the exiles; 
(h) the designs of the Cardinal da Prato in the 
spring of 1804 ; (c) the violent attempt at Lastra 
in the summer of 1804, to which and to the blood 
that it cost him it seems to him there is an evident 
allusion in the verse, 

" Hiey,' and not thon, sludl hATe tlie forehead scarlet ; ** 

(^d) finally, the errors or faults that ruined the 
Bianchi and GhibeUines : namely, the razing of 

^ Dino Compagni e la sua cranica, toL ii p. 676 ff . 
^ [Del Lnngo'e note : " It, ella^ is the evil companyi ahand o ned 
by Dante, so it seems most probable to me, after the 
o£1308." 
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Montacoenico, the loss of Pistoia, and the unfmitful 
and ridiculous embassy of the Cardinal Napoleone 
Orsini, through which the proceedings of their 
bestiality furnished so good a proof as fully to 
justify Alighieri in having left them as early as 
1308, — that is to say, in having abstained from 
participating in their designs and tentatives. 

Scartazzini also believes that Dante left the ex- 
iles in 1303, as he thinks that the line, 

** lliey, and not thou, ihall hATe ths forehead floailii," 

refers to the taking of the CasteUo Puliociano and 
the fight at Lastra. But that it cannot refer to 
the former seems certain, as Dante would not have 
said that soon after {ma poco appresaoi) he left 
the Bianchi they would have the forehead scarlet, 
if he meant that more than a year would elapse. 
That, moreover, he was with the exiles until the 
spring of 1304, 1 shall prove farther on. 

Cacciaguida, continuing his prophecy, says : — 

** Thine earliest refnge and thine earliest inn 
Shall he the mighty Lomhard's oonrteey, 
Who on the Ladder hears the holy hiid, 

Who snoh henign regard shall have for thee 

That *twixt yon twain, in doing and in asking, 
That shall he first whioh is with others last. 

With him shalt then see one who at his hirUi 

Has hy this star of strength heen so impr e s se d. 
That notahle shall his aohierements he." 

The question of the greatest importance to be 
answered in these lines is, who was il gran Lom- 
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bardot All the oommentalors have interpreted 
them to mean that, after leaving the other ezfles 
and making a parly by himself, Dante f oond his 
first refuge and inn with the Scaligeri in Verona, 
— but with which one? When Alberto died in 
1801, he left three sons, Bartolommeo, Alboino, 
and Cangrande. Bartolommeo ruled as Lord of 
Verona until March 7, 1804, when he died and 
Alboino succeeded hiuL In 1808 Alboino associ- 
ated his youngest brother Cangrande in the govern- 
ment with him. As I have said, the old biogra- 
phers are peculiarly vague on this point, and give 
but little assistance. The commentators, however, 
have said with almost universal accord that il gran 
Lombardo was Bartolommeo della Scala, although 
the other two brothers have also had their adhe- 
rents.^ If, however, Leonardo Bruni is to be be- 
lieved, this statement is not without serious objec- 
tions, for he says that Dante was with the exiles at 
Arezzo until 1804 (e di speranza in aperanxa 
stettero infino alF anno 1804), in which case of 
course he could not have been kindly received by 
Bartolommeo, who died in March of that year. 
Balbo,' who follows Troy a ^ in this as in most 
other cases, settles the difficulty by saying that 

^ For A complete lift see tScmrtoimiri, La Divina Camwudia^ 
ToL liL p. 467. 

* Vita di DanU, Hb. ii p. 215. 

• Veltro alUfforico dei Okihdlim, Naples, 1866, pp. 115 ff. 
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Dante went to Verona in 1802 or 1808, as am- 
bassador for Scarpetta degli Ordelaffi, to ask the 
assistance of Bartolommeo della Scala against the 
Florentines, and that after spending about a year 
there he returned to Tuscany in the early spring 
of 1804. But in this he relies upon the testi- 
mony of GKrolamo della Corte, a Veronese histo- 
rian of the latter part of the sixteenth century in 
whom but littie confidence can be placed.^ An- 
other objection to the opinion that Bartolommeo 
was Dante's host is to be found in the lines, 

" Wiih him ihalt thoa see one who at his birth 

Has by this star of strength been so impressed,** 

because although Cangrande was associated with 
Alboino in the government, he was not thus asso- 
ciated with Bartolommeo, and hence Dante could 
not have said ^^ with him shalt thou see." As Bar- 
toli well says, this objection is not very serious : 
^* There is no difficulty in admitting that Dante 
also mentions in these verses Cangrande, the bro- 
ther of Bartolommeo, and says that he saw him in 
Verona, although as yet he took no part in the 
government." As for the correction of con lui to 
colui proposed by Dionisi at the end of the last 
century, and defended in this by Fraticelli,' both 

^ See Fntioelli, Aorta dtUa vita di IkuiU, pp. 242 ff. ; also 
Bartoli, Storia ddla Utt. ital. toL t. p. 178 ; also Del Lii]«o, Dino 
Compagnif roL ii. p. 680. 

* Vita di Dante, pp. 288, 289. 
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Scartazzmi and Bartoli have proved snffioieiiily 
that it cannot hold.^ 

After dwelling on these varions objections, and 
upon another, — that in the time of Bartolommeo 
the Scaligeri did not have the eagle upon their es- 
catcheon, and only assumed it after Uie coming of 
Henry VII., when Cangrande was made Imperial 
Vicar, — Bartoli concludes that '^we do not yet 
know witli certainty either when Dante separated 
from his companions in exile or who Uie Scaligero 
was that first showed him hospitality. From this 
it follows that we can no more prove historically 
that Dante was not the author of the letter to Nic- 
colb da Prato than we can prove that he was the 
auUior of it." 

Although historical proofs may be lacking, Uiere 
are others, which, if not conclusive, are stUl strong 
enough to render it very probable that Dante did 
write die letter to Niccolb da Prato ; ^ and these 
are contained in the letter itself. Witte, Torri, 
Fraticelli, and many others, have already insisted 
that the letter is authentic. Fraticelli says that 
although it does not bear Dante's name, there can 
be no shadow of doubt in regard to its authen- 
ticity ; for besides knowing that he was the princi- 
pal coimcillor of the Bianchi, while plans of peace 
were being considered, and in the other councils 

^ See also Del LangOf Dino Compagni^ yoL ii. p. 581. 
' [The first letter of this coUeotion.] 
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that followed, we find in this letter so much elo- 
quence, so much love of country, that the Flor- 
entine exQe is indubitably revealed.^ To this Del 
Lungo replies, that when Dante scholars ascribe 
this letter to Dante on purely rhetorical grounds, 
he asks them for the historical proofs. To him 
the Dantesque coloring (colorito dantesco) is not 
a condusive argument for its authenticity. And 
yet he ascribes a date to it on grounds far from 
historical, critical, or anything else but fantastic.^ 

Up to this point, so far as I know, no one has 
made a careful examination of the letter itself, or 
has sought to prove that it belonged to Dante by 
any but the vaguest methods, as, for instance, by 
its eloquence or by the love of country it reveals, 
— arguments which, it must be confessed, are ex- 
tremely weak. It is unknown who the other eleven 
councillors were, as Del Lungo has pointed out, 
but it is only fair to suppose Uiat they were among 
the leaders of the Bianchi, — men who may have 
had Uieir share of eloquence, and a love of country 
as strong as Dante's. But however that may be, 
or notwithstanding it, there is plenty of evidence 
contained in the letter to prove its genuineness ; 
in fact, it is rare to find so short a letter contain- 
ing so many of its auUior's striking characteristics. 
A careful examination of Dante's Latin writings 



^ Opert mincri di DanU, toI. iii p. 413. 
' Op, eU, ToL iL p. 687. 
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revealB the fact that his yocabulaiy is almost as 
much his own as his subject matter. His use of 
such words as ceu^ igitur^ protUj sane, quippe^ tarn 
(followed by qtiam)^^ is peculiarly his own. There 
are, too, various constructions of which he is very 
fond : as, for instance, of the ablative absolute and 
of asking a question in various forms, to which he 
himself gives an answer, as ^^ 6< 6k2 quid aliud 
enses et tela nostra rubebant, niai ut^^ etc., in the 
first, and ^^ et quid aliud heroica sua signa dice- 
hanty nisiy^ etc., in the second letter. There are 
also certain words which he uses again and again 
ahnost caressingly, as discretion for instance. To 
this word he devotes ahnost a chapter in the ^^ Con; 
vito."^ He calls ^^ discretion " the mind's eye, 
without the light of which one ^^ always, in his 
judgments, follows the popular voice, whether it 
be right or wrong " ; in another place (iv. 8) he 
speaks of it as ^^ the fairest branch that springs from 
the root of reason " ; in still another place ' he says, 
^^ But the ignorance of the herd f ormeth judgments 
without discretion" (jied habet imperitia vtdgi sine 
discretione jvdidum) ; and in still other places he 
uses the word without any comment 

The next thing in the letter which strikes me as 
peculiarly Dantesque is the use of the metaphor 

^ As, "Mcf •emper iam d^nte quam devote,** eta 

2 i. 11. 

* Letter xi paia^^pli 2. 
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of die bow and the thong : ^^Quippe nostrae intent 
tionia cuspis legitima de nervo quern tendehamus 
prorumpenSj quietem solam et libertatem poindi 
Jlorentini petebat^ petite atque petet in poaterumJ^ ^ 
Dante uses the same figure in a number of places 
in the " Divina Commedia," besides using the word 
aaettare frequently. A few examples will suffice. 
In his sarcastic outbreak against Florence (Furg. 
vi. 127 ff.) he uses it in a way which reminds one 
strongly of the passage in the letter : -^ 

" Mj Floreiioe ! weU maysl thoa oootented be 

"^th this di g i mri on, whioh oonoenM thee not, 
Thanke to th j people who saoh forethought take ! 
Many €U heart havejustiee^ bvt shod aUndy^ 
That unadvtMed they come not to the 6ow, 
But on their Tery lipe th j people have it I " 

Again (Purg. xrv. 17, 18) : — 

"Let fly 
The bow of epeeeh thoa to the barb hast drawn." 

Again, in ^* Purgatorio," xzzi. 16-21, it forms one 
of his most beautiful similes : — 

*' Even a$ a crou-bow breaker when ' t is discharged 
Too tenedy drawn the bowstring and the bow^ 
And with less force the arrow hits the nuarky 
So I gaTe way beneath that heary burden, 
Oatponring in a torrent tears and sighs, 
And the Toioe flagged npon its passage forth." 

^ '^ In tmth, the legitunate barb of oor intention, flying forth 
from the thong that we haTe stretched, sought, seeks, and will 
seek in the fntore only the qniet and liberty of the Blorentine 
people.'' 
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Again in ^^ Paradiso/' L 119 ; viii 108, he ases it, 
and in zviL 56-67 : — 

/ " Thoa ahalt abftndoD ereryiliiiig belored 
Most tenderly, and this ilie anow is 
Wbioh first the bow of bantshment shoots forth.'* 

But I have given enough examples to prove that 
the metaphor is one of which Dante is extremely 
fond, and one which he uses frequently, for there 
are other instances of it besides those that I have 
quoted. 

The next thing that renders Dante's authorship 
of the letter extremely probable is the passage: 
^^Nec op%8 eat nostras^ pater^ nee quidquid florets 
tinae gentie rq^eritur in terris : eed 9% qua caelo 
estpietae^ quae talia reimuneranda proepidaty ilia 
vohie praemia digna feraJt^ ^ This is a direct 
paraphrase of the ''.Skieid," bk. L 600-605 : — 



• • • 



Non ofns est nostnM, Dido, nee qnidqnid nbiqve est 
GentiB Dardaniae, magnum quae sparaa per orbem. 
Di tibi, si qua pics respectant numina, si quid 
Usqnam jnstitia est et mens sibi oonscia recti, 
Praemia digna f erant'* 

It is safe to say that no other one of the twelve 
councillors was familiar enough with Virgil to 

^ '^ Neither does it lie in onr power, O father, nor in that of 
whatever of the Florentine people is to be f ouid on earth ; bat if 
in heaven there is any piety whioh provides a reward for sneh 
deeds, may it bestow a suitable reoompense upon yoa^" 
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paraphrase him Uius, in an ordinary letter, no 
matter how great his eloquence and love of coun- 
try. But, on the other hand, it is extremely 
natural to find such a paraphrase in a letter written 
by Dante, who looked upon Virgil as his guide 
and master : — 

** * Now, art thoa tluit ViigiHiu and that foantaan 

Which Bpreada abroad so wide a river of speech ? ' 
I made response to him with bashful forehead. 
* O, of the other poets honor and light, 

Ayail me the loi^ stad j and great lore 
That hare impelled me to explore th j Tolome ! 
Thou art mj master, and mj author thou, 
Thoa art alone the one from whom I took 
The beantifnl style that has done honor to me.' " ^ 

In addition to all this there is no writer of the 
Middle Ages kno¥na to me who has so much to say 
about liberty as Dante, or about justice and peace. 
In one place he makes Virgil say 

" He seeketh Liberty, which is so dear, 
Ab knoweth he who life for her refoses." ' 

In another place he refers to himself as a ^^ preacher 
of justice." ^ In many places in the " Divina 
Commedia" he speaks of justice and peaccj al- 
though it is frequently Uie justice of God and the 
peace that passeth understanding to which he has 
reference. The sentiments as well as the style of 
the letter, then, would not be inappropriate for 
Dante. 

^Lif.170^. « Pury. L 71, 72. • Letter X. 
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From this saperfioial reyiew of the letter, I think 
it will be readily granted that there is a strong 
probability that Dante wrote it. Historical proof 
is lacking, I confess, but internal evidence is in 
many cases almost as valuable. Leonardo Bmni 
is then correct Dante was with the exiles until 
the spring or early summer of 1804, and was one of 
a council of twelve. Probably some disagreements 
arose while he served in this capacity, which 
caused him to leave them, aud later on gave rise to 
lines sixty-one to sixty-nine of Cacciaguida's pro- 
phecy. In confirmation of the &ct that Dante was 
with the exiles until the spring of 1804, we have 
also Farinata degli Uberti's prophecy : ^ — 

''But fifty timM ihall not lekindled be 

The ooanieiiaiioe of the Lad j idw reigm here, 
Ere thou ahalt know how heayy Is th»t art" 

If, then, Dante was with the exiles at Arezso or 
Fori! until after the coming of the Cardinal of Os- 
tia to Florence in March, and until shortly before 
the battle of Lastra, he could not have been kindly 
received by Bartolommeo della Scala in Verona, for 
the latter died in March of that year. Hence il 
gran Lomhardo must have been Alboino ; and a 
strict and literal interpretation of the lines of the 
prophecy would make Dante go to Verona imme- 
diately upon his separation from the exiles, and 
there remain some time (for I can understand 

1 If/. X. 7»-«l. 
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rifugio and ostdlo in no other way), probably be- 
tween the summer of 1304 and Aug^t 27, 1306, 
when docoments show him to have been in Padoa.^ 
Later on in Uie same year he was with Franeee- 
chino Malaspina in Lunigiana.^ 

Among those who have given it as their belief 
that U gran LonAardo was Alboino are Pelli, 
Tiraboschi, Arrivabene, and Del Lungo. The last 
mentioned believes ^ that the complete sense re- 
quires the following passage to be understood be- 
tween the first and second parts of the prophecy 
(that is, between lines sixty-nine and seventy) : 
" Up to this point you shall spend your life in the 
wretchedness and misery of exile, passing with 
hardship through the world,^ and entangled in the 
misfortunes of your evil and foolish company. 
But when the affairs of the exiles go from bad to 
worse from poor government, and they are dis- 
persed, and never gather again,^ you, then weary 
of wandering from place to place, like * a ship with- 
out sail or rudder, carried to different ports and 
harbors and shores by the dry wind that blows 
from grievous poverty,' ^ will for the first time 

^ [See abore, p. 89.] 
' [See abore, pp. 86 £P.] 

* Dino Compagni^ toL ii. p. 579. 

* [Del Lnngo't note: **See Dino Campasm,'^ 25. Compan 
also the nmilar worda of Dante in the ConoUo, i 2.**] 

* [Del Lnn^'a note : '^ See Diao Campagm, liL 17.**] 

* [Del Lu^^o'a note : ''See Cmmto, i 2."] 
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find an honorable lefuge, an easy inn, with the 
Soaligero 

' Who sooh bemgn xegard shall haTe for thee 

That 'twbct yon twain, in dcnng and in aaking, 
That shall be first which is with others last' " 

Why Del Lnngo inserts precisely this statement he 
does not inform ns, and I imagine he would find 
few to agree with him in that, or in much that fol- 
lows. Following up his idea, he says that Dante 
was probably in Verona between 1306 and 1307, 
and remained until 1308. Then Dante's first host 
was Alboino. But this explanation is not without 
its difficulties, whioh Del Lungo recognizes and 
tries to explain away. How coidd Dante so praise 
Alboino in the ^^ Paradise " when in the ^^ Convito " 
he found such fault with him ? ^^ There are, in- 
deed, some fools who think that by this word 
^ noble ' is meant that which is known and talked 
of by many ; and they say it comes from a verb 
that means ^ to know,' that is, noaco ; and this is 
most false ; because, if it were so, the things which 
of their kind were most known and talked of 
would be the most noble of that kind ; and thus 
the obelisk of St. Peter's would be the most noble 
stone in the world ; and Asdente, the cobbler of 
Parma, would be more noble than any of his fel- 
low-citizens, and Alboino della Scala would be 
more noble than Guide da Castello di Beggio; 
whereas all these things are most false ; and there- 
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fore it is also most folse that ^ noble ' oomes from 
noaco^ but it comes from ^ non-vile ' ; whence ^ no- 
ble ' is almost the same as ^ non-yile.' " ^ 
t^' Bat|'' exclaims Del Longo, ^' I can prove with 
certainty that this specious objection has no other 
foundation than an imperfect understanding of the 
text of the poem and of the ^ Convito' : inasmuch 
as die latter does not contain such blame nor the 
poem such praise as to contradict it. Is it blame 
to say (and Dante says nothing more in that 
passage of his treatise) that, since the nobility 
of men must not be measured by the frequency 
with which they are named, or by how well they 
are known, he would err who should call the 
obelisk of Saint Peter the noblest of stones, the 
noblest among the citizens of Parma Asdente, the 
divining shoemaker, and ^Alboino della Scala 
more noble Uian Ouido da Castello di Reggio'? 
For each one of these statements, Dante adds, is 
most folse« It is &lse, that is, that Alboino, 
though the actual head of the house of La Scala, 
the most frequently named and best known among 
the Lombards on aocoimt of his power and great- 
ness, should on this account alone be held more 
noble than Gruido da Castello, a simple gentleman, 
but who by his virtue alone had won no little fame. 
. . . But,'' Del Lungo concludes, ^*tlie compari- 
son of the ^ Convito' no more injures Alboino than 

1 iv. 16, 
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he is exalted by the appeUative in the poem of U 
gran Lambardo^ which was badly interpreted by 
the commentators as a personal laudation, when it 
was no more than an official title, so to speak, ^ 
lordship and power." 

With this last I can thoroughly agree, bnt 
hardly with what goes before. As Bartoli has 
already pointed out, it is sufficient to note that 
Alboino was associated in Dante's mind with As- 
dente, the shoemaker of Parma.^ Few, moreoyer, 
will agree with Del Lungo that the ^^ Convito " was 
written shortly after 1300, before Dante went to 
Verona or was hospitably received by Alboino 
della Scala. But such inconsistencies as these dif- 
ferent statements in regard to Alboino, if such they 
can be called, are not altogether rare in Dante's 
works. He himself tells us ^ that ^^ the speech and 
actions of one age ought to differ from those of 
another ; because certain ways are suitable to and 
praiseworthy in one age, which are unfitting and 
blameworthy in another." If Dante wrote the 
prose part of the ^^ Convito " after his sojourn with 
Alboino, it is very natural that the latter's weak- 
ness of character and lack of nobility should have 
struck him so forcibly as to make him compare 

^ ^ Who now onto his leather and his thread 

Would fain hare etuok, but he too late repenti.'* 

Inferno, zx. 119, 120. 
* [Camnto, 1 1.) 
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him with Asdente, and unfavorably with Gtiido da 
Castello di Reggio, ^' ihe simple Lombard." When 
he wrote the passage in the seventeenth oanto of 
the ^' Paradiso," on the other hand, Alboino had 
already been dead a number of years, time had 
softened Dante's remembrance of him, and he was 
again under obligations to the Scaligeri. His obli- 
gations to the proud and haughty Cangrande, with 
whom it may be readily imagined Dante often 
found it difficult to agree, doubtless caused him to 
remember with gratitude the elder brother's gen- 
erosity. 
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Ths older biographers of Dante were familiar with 
certain of his letters. Villani says (Cronicaj ix. 136) , 
« Among other things (he wrote) three noble letters : 
one he sent to the Florentine government, complaining 
of his undeserved exile ; another to the Emperor Henry 
when he was at the si^^ of Brescia, reprehending him 
for his deUy, and almost prophesying ; the third to the 
Italian cardinals during the vacancy after the death of 
Pope Clement, urging them to agree in electing an 
Italian Pope ; all in Latin, with noble precepts and ex- 
cellent sentences and authorities, which were much com- 
mended by the wise and learned." Boccaccio declares 
( VUa di Dantej chap, xvi.) that " this worthy poet also 
wrote many prose letters in Latin, of which a number 
are still extant" Leonardo Bmni ( VUa di Dante) de- 
scribes Dante's handwriting, and states that he has seen 

^ For oomrMiieiioe in reference I give a numbered list of aU the 
extant letton attributed to Dante. L To the Cardinal of Ortaa. 
XL To the Nephewi of Gonnt Alesandro da Romena. HL To 
Moroello MaUwpina. IV. To Gino da FSstoia. V. To the 
Prinoee and Peoples of Italy. VL To the Florenluwe. VIL To 
Henry VIL VIIL To Gmdo da Polenta. IX. To the Italian 
Gaidinala. X. To a Florentine Friend. XI. To Cangrande. 
Xn., XHL, XIV. To Biargamt of Brabant in the name of the 
ConnteM Catharine of Battifolle. 
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letters of his : " He was, moreover, a perfect penman, 
and his writing was thin and tall, and very accurate, as 
I have seen it in several letters written by his own hand. 
... In Latin . . . moreover, he wrote many letters in 
prose." Of the contents of some of these letters 
Bnmi g^ves as valuable information. One concerned the 
battle of Campaldino. *< This battle Dante recomits in a 
letter of his. He says that he was in the fighting, and 
draws a plan of the battle." Another gives a reason 
for his banishment. '^ From this priorate sprang his ex- 
ile and all the adversity which befell him in life, as he 
himself writes in a letter of his of which these are the 
words: 'All my evils and all my inconveniences had 
their cause and beginning in the ill-omened elections for 
my priorate — of which priorate although in wisdom I 
was not worthy, nevertheless in fidelity and in age I was 
not unworthy. For ten years had already passed since 
the battle of Campaldino, in which the Ghibelline party 
was almost entirely killed and destroyed. In this I was 
present, no child in arms, and I had much fear, but in 
the end the greatest joy, through the various fortunes of 
the battle.* " Bruni alludes to still other letters. '^ Dante, 
being received with much courtesy by the Delia Scala, 
spent some time with them, and became exceedingly 
humble, endeavoring by good works and by good be- 
havior to gain permission to return to Florence through 
the voluntary retraction of those in power. For this he 
took great pains, and wrote many times not only to indi- 
vidual citizens in the government, but also to the people, 
and among others a rather long letter which begins 
Papule mee quid fed tibi." At the coming of Henry 
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Vn., however, Dante did not hold to this purpose, ^' bat 
arose with lofty spirit and began to speak evil of those 
in power, calling them criminal and wicked and mena- 
cing them with their due punishment through the 
power of the emperor, from whom he said it was mani- 
fest that they could not escape. But he still retained so 
much reverence for his natiye city that, when the em- 
peror came against Florence and encamped near the 
gate, he was not willing to be present, as he wrote, al- 
though he had urged the emperor to come." 

I do not know that other statements with regard to 
Dante's letters than these of Yillani, Boccaccio, and 
Bruni have come down to us from the early biogra- 
phers. Dante himself, however, once speaks of a Latin 
letter of his ( Vila Nuova^ chap, zxzi.) : " After this 
most gentle lady had departed from this world, all the 
above-mentioned city remained as if widowed and de- 
spoiled of every dignity, wherefore I, still weeping in 
this desolate city, wrote to the princes of the earth some- 
what of its condition, taking that beginning of Jere- 
miah, Quomodo sedet sola eivita^ / . . • Since the 
words which follow those cited are all Latin it would be 
contrary to my design if I should write them [here]." 

Of the later biographers Giovan Maria fllelfo (fif- 
teenth century) speaks of Dante's ^'innumerable let- 
ters," and quotes the opening lines of several: one to 
the King of Hungary, another to Boniface VLLL, and 
a third to his son, who was studying at Bologna. Un- 
fortunately Filelf o is not greatly to be trusted. In the 
middle of the same century there were extant at ForB, 
according to Troya (Del veliro allegarieo di DatUe, 
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pp. 60, 125)y a number of letters written bj Dante to 
Pellegrino Calvi, seeretary to Searpetta degli QrdelaiBy 
and another to Cangrande in the name of the Florentine 
exiles. Whether such letters ever existed or not, tliej 
are certainly not to be f oond now. 

Letters attributed to Dante were slow in being pob- 
lished. Letter VLLL, most probably a forgery, appeared 
in Florence in 1647, in a book of selections by Antim 
Francesco Doni, Pro9e antiehe di Dante^ PetrareOy Boo- 
eaecioy e di moUi altri nohili e virttum ingogni. In 
1700 Letter XI. was published in Venice by Bamffaldi, 
and shortly afterwards reprinted by Ventori and others. 
In 1790 6. Dionisi of Verona, in the fifth number of bis 
AneddoHy p. 174, published Letter X. from a oniqae co- 
dex: '^un Codice della Laurenziana, Pint, xxix., cod. 
yiii., p. 123." Two other letters, however, V. and VlL, 
had previously appeared in translation ; the former at 
Rome in 1764 through P. Pietro Lazzeri, the latter in 
Doni's Prose anHehOf mentioned above. In 1826 TVoya, 
in his Veltro aUegorieo di Dante, published a part of 
IX. from a codex (cod. 8, Plut xxix.) in the Laorentian. 
This led Witte to have the whole transcribed and 
printed in the Antologia (xxiii. 57). The following year, 
1827, "Witte issued a small edition, privately printed, of 
the letters of Dante then known: Dantis Alligherii 
Epistclae quae exstant, cum noHs Caroli Witte. Besides 
Letters V., Vll., IX., X., and XI., which had been al- 
ready published, it contained the Latin original to VTL, 
which Witte's great sagacity had helped the Marchese 
O. 6. Trivulzio to discover, and IV., which had been 
founds through Witte, in the same codex as IX. and X. 
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In 1827 Witte, always on the alert, got word through 
a friend in Rome of a MS. in the Palatine (No. 1729), 
which contained nine letters of Dante : I., IL, m., V., 
VL, VIL, Xn., Xm., and XIV. Of these VII. had 
already heen published and V. had been long known in 
translation. In January, 1838, a eopy of these letters 
was sent to Witte by his friend. In May Witte an- 
nounced his discoyery and deseribed the contents of the 
letters (Neu aufgefiindene Briefe des Dante AUighieriy 
in Blatter far Itterariaehe UnterhaUungy Nr. 149-161 ; 
reprinted in Dante-Farsehungent L 473-487). Unfortu- 
nately in September Witte's portfolio, which contained 
the MS. of these letters, in preparation for publication, 
was lost, and the getting of another copy inyolyed a long 
delay. In the mean time his article had found its way 
into Italy through a French translation and had attracted 
attention. A certain Massi made a hurried transcript 
of the letters, but for political reasons found it hard to 
publish an edition. Meanwhile the authorities refused 
farther access to the MS. In 1840 appeared the first, 
and in 1841 tiie second, edition of Fraticelli's JOantie 
Alighierii epistdae quce exstantf cum diequisitUmtlms 
atque italica interpretatiane P. FratieeUL This was 
substantially a reprint of Witte's edition of 1827, with 
the addition of a yersion from the French translation of 
his article of May, 1838. In 1842 Massi joined forces 
with Dr. Alessandro Torri of Pisa, who published the 
Epistcle di Dante edite e inedite as yoL t. of his edi- 
tion of the Opere minore. 

Since 1842 no new letters of Dante haye been found 
or published. There has, howeyer, been much 
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among scholan as to the aathentieity of the f oarCeen a^ 
ready mentioiied. A brief statement of the main qoea- 
tions with regard to each letter is giyen below. 

L This letter bears neither the date nor the name of 
the aathor. It is a courteous reply, written in the name 
of A, CA. and of the Coondl of the Whites, to Nieeol^ 
da PtatOy sent to Florence as a peacemaker by the Pope. 

But who was A. CA.f and why should we think the 
letter Dante's ? Witte conjectured that tho abbreviatioa 
stood for Alexander CapitaneuSf that is, Alessandro^ 
Count of Romena, and the name b usually thus gi^en 
in the text. This conjecture was based on a statement 
of Bruni (Vita di Dante) that the captain of the eziks 
was Alessandro da Romena, and that Dante was one of 
a Council of Twelve. But, according to Bartoli, Sear- 
tatzini, and Todeschini, there is much that pcnnts against 
such an interpretation of the abbreviation. (1.) Abso- 
lutely no contemporary historian mentions any such 
^ captain " of the exiles. (2.) Bruni ebewhere (Star, 
ftar. book iy.) says expressly that the Whites had no 
captain. (3.) A Count of Romena would not hare 
been styled simply capUaneuSj as is shown by similar 
cases in the same codex. (4.) Documents relating to 
the Counts Gruidi nowhere hint that Alessandro was in 
Tuscany after 1300, nor is his name anywhere mentioned 
in connection with the exiles. (6.) The second letter, 
also attributed to Dante and addressed to the nephews 
of Alessandro da Romena, cannot be used in proof of a 
relation between the Count of Romena and Dante, for 
that very letter, as we shall see, is of doubtful authen- 
ticity. (6.) Even if A. CA. be Alessandro da Bomena, 
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and if he were the captain of the Whites, is there any- 
thing in the letter except an alleged ^^ Dantesqae color- 
ing " of style, ahout which experts disagree, to show that 
Dante was the secretary who drafted the letter in ques- 
tion ? Is it not probable, finally, that Leonardo Bnini 
got his historical facts &om the letter in question rather 
than that Bmni's statements go to establish the genu- 
ineness of the letter ? The arguments on the other side 
are given their due weight above in the comments to 
Letters L, IL, and XI. 

n. This letter, without date and following in the same 
codex the letters to Margaret of Brabant (see below, 
XII.~XIV.), is addressed by Dante to Oberto and 
Guide, Counts of Romena. '^Your undo Alexander,'' 
says the writer, "was my lord {domirmsy* Would 
Dante have spoken thus of the Alessandro da Romena 
whom he mentions in very different terms in the " In- 
ferno," xxx.76ff.? Were there two Counts of Romena 
named Alessandro ? Both questions are fully discussed 
in the Comment to Letter II. 

m. In the same codex, that of the Palatine, there 
follows an undated letter from Dante to Moroello Mala- 
spina. It recounts a sudden attachment of Dante for a 
woman " by the streams of the Amo." What Moroello 
this was, what Dante's relations with him were, whether 
the sense of the letter is allegorical or literal, and 
whether the incident was or was not characteristic of 
Dante have been much discussed. The different points 
of view, which have a slight bearing upon the question 
sometimes raised as to the genuineness of the letter, are 
well brought out in the Comment Graspary (Stcria di 
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letL UaLf tr. by Zingarelliy L 469) suidb ap ihe matter 
ezeeUenUy : ''That Dante wrote to a prbce about a 
loye-affair would perhaps be Borprifliiig nowadays. Bat, 
in the first place, Moroello Malaspina was not a king, 
and moreoyer an exalted lore was then a source of po- 
etry and hence an important matter : the letter is a pra- 
nce to the eanxons which goes with if 

IV. This letter is found in the somewhat snspidoas 
Lanrentian oodex, the same that contains the letter of 
Era Ilario. It is without date and is addressed by 
'' The Florentine undeservedly banished to the exile of 
Fistoia." The names Cino and Dante do not occur in 
the address or in the body of the letter, although the 
letter itself is entitled JSpistola D. de Florentia. Its 
authenticity is not usually called in question. See, how- 
eyer, Scartaudni, ProLogcmenij p. 386. 

y. Without date, but addressed by Dante to the 
Princes and Peoples of Italy. It is contained in the 
Palatine oodex and is uniformly considered authentic, ex- 
cept by Scartaauni, who grudges complete assurance 
(Prologcmenii p. 101). 

YI. Dated March 31, 1311, and addressed by Dante 
to the Florentines. The genuineness of this letter is un- 
doubted. It is probably one of these to which Brum 
alludes (see above, p. 270). 

yn. Dated April 16, 1311, and addressed by Dante 
to Henry YlL This is the letter which Yillani men- 
tions (see above, p. 269). With the Exception of Imbri- 
ani {PropiLgnatore^ xiiL 2^. pp. 229-233) no one has 
called in question its authenticity. 

Vm. This letter, first published in 1647 by Doni, 
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hM never been generally acknowledged to be Dante's, 
thoogh it bears his name. It is addressed to Groido da 
Polenta, Lord of Ravenna, dated March 30, 1314, and 
is written not in Latin bat in Italian. The main argu- 
ments against its aathenticity are the following: (1.) 
We have no other proof of the real existence of the 
letter than this alleged copy of it (Bartoli, Storia della 
lett ital.f V. 246-248). (2.) The aathor ascribes to Vir- 
gil a quotation that is clearly taken from Clandian, not 
a natoral error for Dante, who studied Virgil deeply 
and thoroughly. (3.) He gives to Guide da Polenta 
the strange titles eeceUo and serenissimOf nowhere used 
by Dante unless in XIL-XIV., against the authenticity 
of which there is a strong presumption. (4.) It is ex- 
tremely improbable that Dante was in Ravenna in 1313 
or very early in 1314. (6.) Even if he had been, 
Gruido da Polenta was then not Lord of Ravenna, but 
Podeetii of Casena. (6.) Even if Dante had come to 
Ravenna in 1313 or early in 1314, and if Guide da Po- 
lenta had then been Lord of Ravenna, Dante could not 
have been sent to Venice to congratulate a new Doge, 
for there was no new Doge elected from 1312 to 1328. 

IX. This letter, undated, and addressed by Dante to 
the Italian Cardinals, is probably that referred to by 
VillanL It is curious that its beginning is identical with 
that of the letter to ^^ the princes of the earth " which 
Dante mentions in the Vita Nuava. The fact that the 
letter is contained in the suspicious Laurentian MS., as 
well as slight coincidences between its language and that 
of a ooiuxma of Petrarch and a letter of Cola di Bienso, 
have laid it open to alight suspicioo. 
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X. Undated and addressed to a certain Padre whose 
nephew was also Dante's nephew. Bartoli, Scartaudni, 
and others doabt its aathenticity. Their main arga- 
ments are the following: (1) The strange silence of 
Yillani and of Dante himself on an incident of such im- 
portance ; (2) the fact that the letter occurs, and occurs 
only, in the suspicions Laorentian codex, which probably 
once belonged to Boccaccio ; (3) certain peculiar corre- 
spondences between the language of the letter and that 
of Boccaccio's Vita; (4) a lack of reserve and loose- 
ness of expression which are not characteristic of Dante. 
This last point is best brought oat in Scartazzini's Ein 
CapUd au8 dem Dante-Raman^ in the Eevue Heir 
vMquBj 1890. 

XI. This letter, the longest and most important of all, 
is without date and addressed to Cangrande della Scala. 
Seyeral attempts haye been made to throw donbts on its 
aothenticity. The points most often urged are : (1) The 
absence of old MSS. of it ; (2) the silence of Boccaccio 
and the older conmientators with regard to it, although 
in Boccaccio's commentary there are passages identical 
with parts of this letter ; (3) here and there phrases — 
in the epithets applied to Cangrande, for instance 
— which seem to contradict supposed facts. The au- 
thenticity of the letter, however, may be regarded as 
fully demonstrated by Giuliani, Opere minare di Dante, 
ii. 170 ff. 

Xn.-XrV. These letters from the Countess of Batti- 
foUe to Margaret of Brabant have sometimes been sup- 
posed to have been written by Dante, because they occur 
in the Palatine codex, among other letters of his and 
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with the De Manarehia, But there is nothing in their 
style or contents to affirm that the Countess of Batti- 
f olle had so lofty a secretary. Slight correspondences 
between the language of these letters and that of others 
known to be Dante's seem merely to arise from the com- 
mon Latin phraseology of the time. For the text of 
these letters see Ginlianiy Opere minore di Dante^ iL 69- 
71. They are excellently translated in Eannegiesser's 
Dante Alighieri^s prosaiaehe Sehriften (Leipzig, 1845), 
ii. 193-198. 

The two Latin edogaes addressed by Dante to Gio- 
vanni del Virgilio, although strictly letters, are really 
poetical and rhetorical exercises. Their authenticity is 
sometimes admitted, sometimes denied, and the discus- 
sion, although interesting, would not here be appropri- 
ate. The best authorities on the subject are referred 
to by Gaspary, Staria delta leU. itaZ,f tr. by Zingarelli, 
L 462, n. 253. 

No account of Dante's Letters, howeyer brief, is com- 
plete without an account of the famous letter of Fra 
Bario, long held to be genuine but recently proyed condu- 
siyely to be an imposture. The contents and character 
of the letter as well as the chief points that tell against 
it are best indicated in the words of a recent review in 
the Nation (October 16, 1890), the authorship of which 
cannot be unknown to the EiUglish or American student 
of Dante. 

^< The Letter is in Latin, and purports to be addressed 
to the illustrious Ghibelline leader, Uguccione della Fag- 
giuola, by a brother of the Monastery of Santa Croce 
del Corvo. It describes a visit of Dante to the monas* 
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teiji and nanmtos at eonsiderable length a eonyenation 
wilih him ooneeming his poem. The moet striking pa»- 
nge of the letter is familiar to all readers about Dante. 
It runs as follows : ^ 

^ * ffiiher he came, passing through the diooese of Loni, 
moYod either by the religion of the place, or by some 
other feeling. And seeing him, as yet unknown to me 
and to all my brethren, I questioned him of his wishings 
and his seekings there. He moved not; but stood 
silently contemplating the colnnms and arches of the 
cloister. And again I asked him what he wished, and 
whom he sought. Then, sbwly turning his head, and 
looking at the friars and at me, he answered : '^ Peace ! " ' 

<< The romantic character of this description is fitted to 
excite suspicion, so much is it in the style of that sUny*- 
teUing of which Boccaccio was the chief master in the 
middle of the fourteenth century. And the suspicion 
is quickened by the circumstance that the Letter is found 
in but a single codex, made up like a scrap-book, of yari- 
ous short pieces, and that this codex originally belonged to 
Boccaccio. MoreoTer there is a passage in the Letter in 
which the writer pretends to give in Dante's own words 
his reasons for writing the Divine Comedy in Italian 
rather than in Latin, and this passage is so similar to 
that in Boccaccio's Life of the poet, which deals with 
the same subject (in great part being identical with it in 
phrase), that there can be no doubt either that both were 
written by one author, or that one is the direct source of 
the other. Furthermore Fra Ilario cites two yerses and 

^ I bare quoted from Mr. Longfellow's Terrion in the IUu9- 
tratiatu to his tranalatioin. 
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a half of a beginning of the poem in Latin, which, as 
he sayB) Dante repeated to him. The same Terses and 
no more are given by Boccaccio in the Ltfe, It 
seems impossible to donbt either that Boccaccio had at 
hand this Letter at the time he wrote the Life or that 
the Letter is of later date than the Lifey and conse- 
quently not a narrative written at the time of the sup- 
posed visit of Dante to the monastery. Bat there is 
still another consideration which bears on the matter. 
Li the Life Boccaccio states that it was Dante's inten- 
tion, according to the report of some persons— secoiuio 
U ragionare<r alcuno — to dedicate the three parts of his 
poem respectively to Ugaccione della Faggiaola, Moroello 
Malaspina, and Frederick IIL, King of Sicily. Others, 
he adds, maintain that he dedicated the whole to Cane 
della Scala ; ' but which of these opinions is the truth is 
uncertain, for we have no evidence but the opinion of 
different persons (il volontario ragionare di diversi)* 
Now in the Fra Ilario Letter the writer states that Dante 
told him that he proposed to dedicate the three parts of 
his poem to the three named personages. If, then, the 
Letter had been genuine, in which case, as we have seen, 
Boccaccio had it before him when writing the Life, he 
could scarcely have said that there was no evidence con- 
cerning Dante's purpose except il volontario ragionare 
of different persons. 

'* These facts and others of like nature lead to the con- 
dnsion that the Letter is not what it purports to be, but 
is a fancj piece not improbably composed by Boccaccio 
himself. And this evidence is confirmed by the internal 
evidence afforded by the character ascribed in it to 
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Dmnte. It is a condoBion eminently satisfiictory to one 
who, from stady of Dante's works, has so learned to 
know their aathor that he finds it difficult to conceive 
of him as he is represented in the Letter. He was, if 
we trust his own evidence as well as that of Villani, 
tehifo e diadegnasOf not a man to wear his heart apon 
his sleeve, to expand in ready confidence to a stranger, 
and to exhihit the affectations of a sentimentalism such 
as might he appropriate to a later and f eehler genera- 
tion — the generation of Petrarch and Boccaccio. The 
whole aoooont lacks verisimilitude. It is a piece that 
shows more of the author of the Decameron than of 
the Divine Comedy. 

^* Signer Macrl-Leone has lately promised a fall investi- 
gation of the Fra Sario fiction. It will be looked for 
with interest, though there is so little need of confirma- 
tion of its apocryphal character that Scartazzini, in his 
recent valuable but disappointing volome of Prolego- 
mena to the Dunne Comedy , dismisses it without cere- 
mony as ^ a silly and ridiculous imposture.' " 

A new and definitive edition of Dante's letters,^ pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Italian Dante Society, 
has recently been promised us. From the above discus- 
sion of the Fra Ilario letter and several letters in the 
same codes ascribed to Dante the student will notice 
how indispensable it is that such an edition should be 
based upon a minute examination of the Palatine (Vati- 
can) and the Laurentian codices. '^ The intrinsic char- 
acter of both," says Benier {Oiomale Storvcoy ii. 113), 
«is the same, and that character is well suspected of 
being that of a humanist's scrap-book." 

1 Tli« bMt now azistiiig is that of Ginlumi. 
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